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A pecape ago the Department of 
Public Welfare was a new ideal just 
finding official favor in cities and in 
states. The burden of the taxpayer is 
constantly focusing attention upon self- 
support in our publicinstitutions and on 
- economies in their administration. At 
_ the same time we are having special 
thought given in each of our institutions 
to the development of the individual 
to self-respect and earning capacity. 
_ More important still, we are finding 
that economy to the taxpayer is in 
keeping people out of institutions, not 
in caring for them at a minimum cost 
after they get into institutions. 
" Hence it is that the older idea of char- 
ities and corrections has slowly given 
way to the newer conception of protec- 
tion and development in the interest of 
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FOREWORD 


the public welfare. The volume con- 
tains a statement of principles, philoso- 
phy and underlying facts pertinent tothe 
modern department of public welfare. 

The Editorial Council in its search for 
an editor peculiarly qualified to plan the 
volume and secure articles, turned to 
Professor Howard W.Odum, Kenan Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Director of the 
School of Public Welfare, in the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Dr. Odum has 
brought together an excellent array of 
talent, representing the leaders in the 
field of public welfare and social work. 
The volume is sent out with the hope 
that it may be helpful in making pub- 


lic welfare work both practical and | 


effective. 


L. Kina, 


Fin 


itor. 
| 


HIS paper has two main purposes. 

To interpret public welfare in 
terms of its newer developments, its 
technique and organization, its prob- 
lems, its ideals and its tendencies, is 
one purpose. A second purpose is 
found in its introductory explanation of 
the plan, scope and method of the Jan- 
uary volume of THe Annats of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science which appears to be the 
most comprehensive general treatise on 
public welfare yet attempted. The 
paper should therefore be considered in 
relation to the other articles in the 
volume, in relation to the divisions 
marked out in the plan of contents, and 
especially in connection with the arti- 
cle by the same writer on “Uniform 
Standards for State Departments of 
Public Welfare” which appears further 
on in the volume. 

In much the same way the January 
volume of Tue ANNALS has two main 
objectives. The first is to contribute, 
in varied form and from different and 
representative viewpoints, material not 
heretofore available for the broader in- 
terpretation of public welfare and its 
relation to private and voluntary social 
agencies in the United States. A 
second objective of the volume may be 
found in its efforts to contribute specif- 
ically and helpfully to the present 
growing movement for a more effective 
organization and administration of de- 
partments of public welfare in every 
state in the union. Papers in the 
volume, therefore, should be con- 
sidered, each in relation to all others 
and in relation to the unity of the 
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Newer Ideals of Public Welfare 
Kenan Professor of Sociology and Director of the School of Public Welfare, . ee 
University of North Carolina 


whole plan around which the series is 
organized. It is not expected or de- 
sired that the writers of this unusual 
series of articles will agree in all detail, 
or that they will approach the subject 
always from the same standpoint. 
What is expected is that students of the 
whole problem of public welfare will be 
able to utilize the two score contribu- 
tions as a unit for study and work, and 
as a basis for further inquiry and effort. 
To this end the following considera- 
tions are set down. 


Pusiic WELFARE A SPECIFIC SERVICE 


At the outset the fact should be em- 
phasized that by “public welfare” is 
meant, not simply “welfare” or “hu- 
man welfare” or “social welfare;” but 
that very definite service of democratic 
government which provides organiza- 
tion, technique and means for making 
democracy effective in the unequal 
places—effective in extended applica- 
tion as well as in ideals, written laws 
and statutes, and in constitutional 
provisions.! Like “public education,” 
“public welfare” constitutes a very dis- 
tinctive concept and service. What 
public education was to the last half of 
the last century in the development of 
the democratic ideal, public welfare 
may well be to the first half of this 
century. Indeed it seems very prob- 
able that progress in the field of public 
welfare will constitute the outstanding 

1This concept of public welfare bas been set 
forth by the writer in an editorial in The Journal 
of Social Forces for November, 1922, and in the 
Brochure “Community and Government” pub- 
lished by the University of North Carolina Press 
in January, 1922. 
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contribution of the half century toward 
progress in American democracy. But 
like public education, long considered 
unnecessary, dangerous and bringing 
the stigma of charity to its recipients, 
public welfare must needs take its time 
to get under way, and must be mis- 
understood, misinterpreted and sur- 
rounded by limitations that impede its 
progress. It so happens, therefore, 
that there is perhaps no aspect of pub- 
lic service today that needs interpreta- 
tion more than public welfare. 

In order that the scope of this volume 
may be more clearly understood at the 
beginning, certain other considerations 
ought to be emphasized. Public wel- 
fare is a definite part of government. 
No student of modern conditions will 
doubt the need of classifying with 
governmental efforts a division of pub- 
lie service upon which approximately 
one-fifth of the total general state funds 
and appropriations is being expended. 
Nor will he doubt the advisability of 
working out effective organization and 
technique for bringing about a larger 
service and a greater economy in the 
expenditure of these public moneys. 
If, on the other hand, the organization 
and administration of public welfare on 
efficient and scientific bases can actu- 
ally save the government money and 
increase its efficiency in connection with 
its other divisions of service, the appeal 
for recognition is twofold. It is very 
clear that the old “charities and cor- 
rections” have been transcended by the 
newer reasonable, democratic, con- 
structive and preventive, as well as 
remedial, service to all the people with- 
in the state’s domain. It is equally 


clear that the obligation to make good 
in these newer steps of progress rests 
alike upon formal government and 
civic community; upon public officials 
and public service departments; and 
upon private voluntary agencies and 


social workers. 
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A Last Strep in Democracy 


The scope and meaning of public 
welfare may be stated in other illustra- 
tive ways. Public welfare may be the 
last and perfecting stage in an effective 
democracy. A number of the papers 
in this volume will be found to con- 
tribute to this theme, and further 
elaboration of the point should be 
sought. Or again, public welfare may 
be to the ideals of a modern complex 
industrial American democracy what 
the first constitution was to the ideals 
of the early pioneers—a definite or- 
ganization and means to give form and 


effectiveness to the ideals which they | 


sought to make good. Democratic 
ideals, and even democratic laws and 
statutes, writ well in the capitols of 
state and nation, or embodied in the 
literature of a growing people—apart 


from life—will scarcely become _per- 


manent enactments if they do not reach 
the unequal places and the unequal 
folk. In a nation of very large and 
rapidly growing population of hetero- 
geneous elements; of a very large and 
complex industrial development; of a 
very large and complex urban evolu- 
tion; and of still large areas of isolation 
and rural regions standing out, not as 
formerly alongside similar areas the 
country over, but in contrast to more 
developed sections, the inequality of 
“equality of opportunity” is likely to 
become the dominant characteristic 
unless there be developed a definite 
organization and technique to take 
care of such evolution and change. 
The great state papers of Washington 
and Lincoln and the others of the past 
have been great because America has 
“made them good” through enacted 
government. The ideals and objec- 
tives expressed in later periods can 
become great and effective only in pro- 
portion as they are “made good” by an 
enacted government and citizenship 
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keeping pace with normal social growth 
and change.” 


Tue Unequal. PLACES 


The problem of the unequal places 
Ive | and unequal folk may be illustrated in 


TS | scores of incidents and conditions in the 
very natural and normal development 
her of American life today. The fault is 
be not with growing America but with the 
ay inability or lack of disposition to have 
lex governmental and community services 
at keep pace with inevitable progress. In 


ls past generations the assumption has 
. seemed a natural one that inequality of 
nd opportunity was inevitable alongside 
y inequalities in nature and nurture such 
ae as a normal life and society everywhere 
id manifest. The newer ideals of demo- 
of cratic government were set forth in op- 
- position to such assumptions. And 
rt yet these newer ideals will be without 
. form and void, and inequality of op- 
h portunity will grow rather than de- 
crease unless there be worked out 
d |. perfecting steps through which such 
- ideals may be interpreted and enacted 
1 for all the people in whatever areas and 
: in whatever conditions. There may 
. be at the National Capitol or at the 
' state capitol most excellent laws on 
compulsory school attendance, for ex- 
ample; these laws are designed to give 
all children an equal opportunity for 
education and development. But if 
_ there be outside and remote areas in 
which the people are not even aware of 
such laws; in which they do not and 
cannot know the meaning of such laws; 
or in which educational facilities are 
unequal; or in which social surround- 
ings and inheritance are such as to 
make impossible the enactment of 
/ stated ideals of equality of opportunity, 
the attempt to enforce such a law but 


* See an excellent article by Jesse F. Steiner in 


a January number of The Journal of Social 


[Forces on the relation of community organiza- 
tion to social change. 
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engenders a bitter minority, honestly — 
and pathetically wondering what it 
all about. This is true in other mat-— 

ters, such as the treatment of crime and 

minor criminals; in the matters of 
poverty and ignorance; in the matters _ 

of public health, of industry and of 
many matters pertaining to the free- 

dom and the pursuit of happiness. ie 

is true not only in isolated rural areas, 
but in congested city and industrial 
areas; it is true in the case of foreign 
elements of the population, and it is — 
true in the case of great complex ins 
dustries and city populations; and it is is fail: 
true wherever there is not a balance as eg 
between agriculture and commerce, 
capital and labor, big business and. 
community life, town and country, the 
people and government, extremes and 
means. 


Dancers TO GOVERNMENT 
Now whenever and in proportion as 
this minority in the unequal places in- ° 
creases, whether in numbers or in the' 
degree of inequality, it would seem a, 
fair hypothesis to affirm that the ideals - 
and enactments of democratic govern- - 
ment were not being made effective. 
This is true in more ways than one. It 
is true because the very principles of 
the democratic ideal, or, if you please, 
the democratic religion or philosophy, 
are being violated in both theory and 
practice. But it is true in an even - 
more definite and forceful way. When- © 
ever this minority of inequality tends to 
become a majority of discontent and of - 
unknowing representatives of state or 
nation, existing government will tend 
to be overthrown and the age long oe ; 
cycle begins over again. Herein lies “oie a 
the great contribution of community oo 
to government. It may well be as- «: ‘ 
sumed that no state or national govern- _ 
ment, no matter how sincere and active is N 
in its endeavors to render democratic — 
services, can succeed by the mere 
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enactment of laws and statutes on its 
legislative pages. Nor can any large 
and modern state or nation hope from 
a centralized and formal headquarters 
alone to interpret and enact its govern- 
ment. This is true, if for no other 


_ possibility of reaching all the elements 
_ within its domain. It is true further, 
because it violates the whole principle 
_ of civic codperation and citizen partici- 
_ pation in government, which is the 
essential basis of democracy. What is 
needed, therefore, is a guarantee that 
each social unit—state, county, smaller 
- community—shall say in substance and 
in fact to the larger governmental unit: 
_ “We underwrite for this area and this 
people, through local government and 
@ivie codperation, the task of both 
_ interpreting and carrying out the ideals 
and standards of democratic govern- 
‘mental seryices.” This principle has 
been assumed, of course, in our own 

- government i in its great approximation 

_ of the democratic ideal; and we have 
approached the ideal more nearly than 

has been the case in other times and by 

| other governments. The problem now 
y is to work out such definite organiza- 
tion and administrative means as will 
complete the services heretofore rep- 
resented through public education, 
public health, public protection, and 
other forms of governmental coépera- 
tion as well as governmental coercion. 
_ Public welfare in its attempt to min- 
_ ister to the socially deficient, on the one 
_ hand, and to the unequal places to 
_ prevent social deficiency on the other, 
offers a next step. Public welfare, 
therefore, instead of becoming a form of 
centralized and paternalistic govern- 
ment, emerges as the opposite con- 
tribution of community to government, 
provided it has, of course, adequate 
organization, technique and standard- 
ized methods of operation. To state 
the problem negatively, the — 
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may well be raised as to what, if not 
public welfare, in this sense, will pre- 
vent our own efforts in democracy from 
going the way of past efforts or of ful- 
filling the predictions of the pessimists 
as soon as our civilization reaches its 
more complex and difficult stages? 


Democracy Nor Po.iricat ONLY 


There is another important way in 
which public welfare may contribute 
largely to effective democracy. It 
has been the custom to consider de- 
mocracy under two general divisions: 
The general philosophy of equal op- 
portunity and the technique of govern- 
ment through which the ideals of sucha 
philosophy are to be attained. But too 
often in the philosophy itself and in 
the social machinery for its effective 
achievement the whole concept has been 
too largely limited to political demoe- 
racy. To seek political equality and 
equality of social opportunity for adults | 
whose heritage, family life and op- 
portunities for development have been 
woefully deficient is to offer a poor 
substitute for the fullness of life. To | 
offer only a representative part in 
government through the ballot to those 
whose lives may be handicapped or 
broken through unequal struggles in 
industry is to offer a substitute for 
democracy. To violate the original 
American principles of religious free- 
dom through intolerance and persecu- 
tion or through constant religious con- 
flict and strife, even though political 
representation may be unimpaired, 
would be going backward and not for- 
ward. To offer as a substitute for 
democratic government a centralized 
bureaucratic service or dictation by an 
intellectual aristocracy ; or “ super legis- 
lation” and censorship, is un-American, 
and also violates the principle of com- 
munity participation in government. 
And so for educational democracy and 
its several aspects. The important 
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fact is that democracy is as many-sided 
as is life, and that to attain it, not only 
a philosophy but a social organization 
adequate for life must be developed. 


A Srxrotp Democracy 


For the purpose of analysis and for 
the presentation of the papers in this 
volume public welfare may be said to 
contribute to a sixfold democracy of 
equal opportunity corresponding to the 
six major institutional modes of life: 
organic democracy, conforming to the 
home and family; educational de- 
mocracy, conforming to opportunities 
offered through the school and educa- 
tion; political democracy, representing 
the state and government; religious 
democracy, representing the church 
and religion; industrial democracy, 
representing industry and work; and 
social democracy, representing the 
ideals of community and association. 
It seems very clear that no one of these 
can be adequate, either for itself or for 
the development of the other aspects, 
without each of the component parts. 
Industrial democracy can no more be 
taken for the whole, than can work be 
counted all of life. Religious freedom 
is worth little if children may not be 
born well, grow in health, develop in 
stature; if mothers and wives in isolated 
or congested areas must toil in an un- 
equal distribution of life and labor as 
between men and women, as between 
neighborhood and families. The great 
American boast that men may rise from 
simple beginnings to greater leadership 
amounts to little if communities may 
poison youth with vice or idleness or 
injustice in the courts. Freedom to go 
to school, or compulsory laws to enforce 
attendance are pitifully weak in com- 
parison with an effective family welfare 
service which instructs and leads into 
the knowledge of what education 
means and of the desire to attain it. 
Labor proclamations about participa- 


tion in the government of industry re pe 
worth little compared to the cojpera- | 
tive enactment of an industrial welfare _ , 
which prevents child labor, unsanitary =~ 
conditions and the other inequalities _ 
which may arise because of the lack of = 
understanding and codperation on the 
part of all concerned. In all these 
aspects of human endeavor public 
welfare may be expected to make great 
contributions to progress;anditmay be 
affirmed equally that without an 
effective public welfare service of this _ 

sort, there can be no maximum achieve- _ 


development and human freedom. 


Tue Pian or VOLUME 
This volume of Tue Annats has © 
been organized around this general 2 

concept of public welfare and with a — 
he 


view to setting forth both the abstract 
ideals and principles involved, andthe 

historical and present specific stages in + 
its organization and development. 

The final objective of developing hu- _ 
man wealth; the utilization of physical — ry 
resources in relation to the attainment A. i 
of such ends; the relation of past and “ 
present forms of organization to the 
spirit and enactment of our democracy; 


ternational problems of government 
and social organization are set forth in | 
Part I, alongside this introductory 
statement of the newer ideals of public _ 
welfare. In Part II will befoundinter- _ 
pretations of certain historical and ; 
correlating aspects of public welfare in 
relation to the contributions of volun- — 

tary agencies, of public education, of _ 
public health, and the democratic _ 
institutions. Part III recognizes the | 
essential debt of public welfare to 
private and voluntary agencies, not as) 

in Part II, which shows the spirit and 
history of such indebtedness, but the ra 
“here and now” inseparable relations 
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which exist between public and private 
agencies in the field of social work. 
The work of voluntary social agencies 
has been described under the general 
divisions relating to the six major in- 
stitutions discussed above. This part 
constitutes a valuable contribution to 
the whole field of social work and pub- 
lic welfare. Following these basic 
divisions are the two parts dealing with 
the actual organization, problems and 
conditions now obtaining in state and 
city departments of public welfare in 
the United States. Except in papers 
which summarize, it is, of course, pos- 
sible only to select certain representa- 
tive departments around which the 
whole problem of organization and 
administration may be studied. There 
is, then, finally, the last division which 
treats of the very essential matter of 
training for social work and public 
welfare and of the immediate oppor- 
tunities for successful work in this 


field. 
LIMITATIONS 


There are, of course, limitations to 
the volume. Even with its attempt 
at unity there is necessarily divergence 
and variation more than would be the 
case were the treatise worked out by a 
single author. There are scores of 
projects and departmental efforts which 
ought to be described if the volume 
were to be complete. A division on 
practical problems of departments of 
public welfare has necessarily been 
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omitted because of lack of space and 
because THe ANNALS has been con. 
tributing valuable volumes on child 
welfare, juvenile delinquency and sim. 
ilar problems, and because all these 
problems are presented, at least in the 
statement of departmental organiza. 
tion in this volume. A discussion of 
the problem of a national department 
of public welfare has been omitted for 
several reasons, one of which is that it 
ought not to be discussed in a merely 
incidental way. It will be clear from 
the plan of this volume and from its 


contributions that such a department, 
would not, in the opinion of the editor 


and contributors to this number of Tx 
ANNALS, include public education and 
public health. In conclusion, it ought 
not to be necessary to emphasize the 
fact that public welfare in its newer 
ideals is forward looking and construe 
tive and differs radically from the old 
ideals of false sympathy and rae 
weakening charity. Its main objec 
tives are always the development and 
perfecting of the socially-minded ip 
dividual and the promotion of huma 
adequacy through the broader concep 
and practice of democracy as the chi 
mode of social progress. If the volum 
succeeds in promoting a broad genen 
interest and in carrying the interprets 


tion of public welfare one step forwar) j 


on the one hand, and in contributig 
something to the actual need of stat 
departments at this time on the othe, 
its objectives will have been gained 
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Public Welfare in Relation to the Conservation of 
Natural Resources 


By Henry S. Graves 


Dean of the School of Forestry, Yale University 


HE life and development of a 

nation are intimately related to 
the character and extent of the natural 
resources which it possesses or controls. 
A country having an abundance of 
agricultural land, of forests, of coal, 
iron, copper and other physical re- 
sources, has the basis for great pros- 
perity and national power. It is 
common to measure the strength of 
anation by the natural resources which 
itcancommand. As different nations 
strive to secure control of resources 
_ which they lack, land for the expan- 
_ sion of their population, coal and iron 
for their industrial development, sea- 
ports for international trade, etc., the 
economic significance of natural re- 
sources becomes increasingly apparent. 
In a country like our own, however, 
which is rich in every resource, the 
average person has little conception 
of the relation of our natural advan- 
tages and resources to the permanent 
upbuilding of the nation. Still less is 
itappreciated that the manner in which 
our resources are developed and used 
will determine the permanence of our 
prosperity and that it will have a pro- 
found influence upon the very charac- 
ter of our civilization. 

In discussions of conservation it is 
not uncommon to class mankind among 
the natural resources. The most pre- 
cious asset of any country is a virile 
and intelligent population. To build 


up the working powers of the people, 
to maintain their qualities of industry, 
intelligence and forethought, and to 
minister to their physical needs is the 
thought underlying the whole con- 


ception of conservation. The old idea 

of the value of natural resources in 
securing military supremacy has largely 
passed. So also is the objective of | 
controlling and using natural resources 
for the special benefit of a ruling class __ 
or groups of favored individuals. More 
and more it is appreciated that national —__ 
strength lies in the building up of the = 
welfare of a whole people and in using 
the natural resources to raise the eco- : 
nomic and intellectual station of ev ery 27 
individual. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES IN 
STATES 
The history of the United States co 
been one of developing its natural re- — 
sources. Our country was 


in attracting to its shores a stock of © 3 
exceptional strength and virility. The rah 
existence of extensive resources in = hj 


self attracted thousands of people from 
the older countries, people who lived | 
under conditions of political or = 


nomic restrictions and were ambitious 
to better their conditions. But of © 
great importance also was the fact — 
that we possessed a vast public domain — 
to which under very liberal terms we 
invited people from all the world = < 
take up land and develop the resources. 

From foreign countries came shiploads — 

of people from backward rural districts 
or who had been cramped in crow ae ¥ 
centers, seeking the chance to begin a 
new life where all had an equal oppor- 
tunity, and where rewards were certain } 
to anyone who had courage and per- 
severance. It was the strong, the Bias 
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eo an to seek the great opportunity. The 

: conditions incident to the settlement 


and development of the public lands 
had a deep influence on the pioneers 
and the following generations. The 
existence of a large amount of un- 
occupied land means equality of oppor- 
tunity, so far as equality is humanly 
possible. It means that there is more 
work to do than there are men to do 
it. It enables thousands, who had 
little chance to get ahead in their 
former environment, to begin in an 
undeveloped field where they can stand 
on an equal footing with all others. 
On a frontier such as existed in this 
country every man could become an 
independent land proprietor. Success 
_ depended wholly on his own ability. 
_ Itis under such circumstances that the 
qualities of the individual are devel- 
oped to the highest degree. Initiative, 
courage, self-reliance, adaptability, su- 
preme optimism are characteristics of 
the people on the frontier. They are 
the qualities which we are pleased to 
call typically American. Thus our ex- 
tensive resources and the process of 
making them available have had a deep 
7 “a influence on the character of our peo- 
7 Ss as well as affording a basis for our 


_ ity. The passing of the public lands, 
the depletion of many of our resources, 
the rapid industrialization of the coun- 
try present new problems in preserving 
the qualities of our citizenship and pro- 


_ viding for the physical wants of the 


people. 


Pusuic Lanp Pouicy 


: The manner of developing the natu- 
A 4 ral resources of this country has been 
determined by our public land 
vs policy. The underlying motive of that 
policy was to encourage agricultural 
settlement and is expressed in the free 
homestead law of 1862. In the eager- 

ness to populate the country, not only 


were agricultural lands given away, 
but other resources were either given 
away or placed at the disposal of pri- 
vate individuals under the most liberal 
terms. Under this policy the various 
land resources owned by the nation 
passed rapidly into private hands, 
The terms were so liberal and the land 
laws applied with such laxness that 


the acquisition of public resources for. 


private speculation was given a great 
stimulus and it took place on a gigantic 
scale. 

So far as the public land laws opera- 
ted to establish agricultural homes, the 
country was benefited. The specu- 
lative feature was a grave injury that 
will continue to embarrass the country 
for many years. The rapid acquisi- 
tion of the resources by private owners 
was naturally followed by the effort to 
realize upon them. Some sold their 
property for speculation. Some un- 
dertook to exploit the resources. The 
result was that a great movement of 
“development” and production was 
stimulated all over the country. 

The first exploitation of natural 
resources in a new country is always 
superficial and wasteful. The richest 
and most accessible materials are taken 
first. When the surface cream has 
been exploited, new sources of supply 
are sought, and the first areas aban- 
doned, though these may still contain 
resources that could be developed by 
the expenditure of greater effort. In 
the process of exploitation little or no 
heed is given to possible waste caused 
by crude and destructive methods of 
operation. The very abundance of 
the resources makes refined methods 
impractical. Where the land is avail- 
able at small cost, it is cheaper to 
acquire new properties than to con- 
tinue operations where the costs of 
production are increased by the need 
of larger outlay of capital and labor. 
Thus in this country the cost of acquit 
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the forests was so small that only 
the best of the trees were cut. The 
owners had no interest in perpetuating 
the forests and, after lumbering, aban- 
doned them to destructive forest fires. 
In mining coal only the best material 
was taken and the tunnels were filled, 
making subsequent mining of what 
was left exceedingly difficult if not 
impossible. Thousands of cattle and 
sheep men occupied the great western 
ranges to use the free grass. They 
soon overstocked the ranges without 
heed of the resulting deterioration of 
the forage production or the effect on 
water resources. Agricultural land 
was cultivated without fertilizer or 
rotation of crops, or any effort on the 
rolling land to prevent erosion. With 
all resources it was a process of ex- 
ploitation of the richest and the easily 
reached; a process that was extended 
with great rapidity over all the country 
and has already touched most of the 
more accessible resources. 


Errects or UNECONOMICAL HANDLING 
or RESOURCES 


It is only recently that the conse- 
quences of this process have begun to 
be felt. And they are now felt because 
the virgin resources suited to cheap 
production are being greatly depleted 
and in some cases exhausted. The 
development on a large scale of these 
virgin resources at many different 
points was for a time an apparent 
benefit to the country. Many indus- 
tries were built up, communities, towns 
and cities were established; transpor- 
tation was rapidly extended; many 
individuals acquired great wealth; and 
the products of the farm, forest and 
mine were placed at the disposal of 
consumers at low prices. The ends 
accomplished justified the use of re- 
sources with liberality. All waste and 
losses could not be prevented. But 
a large part of the economic waste 
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was not necessary and could have been 
avoided by a better public land policy 
and one better administered. 

fe are now entering upon a new 
epoch. Our resources, susceptible of 
cheap exploitation, are largely gone or 
greatly depleted. The sources of sup- 
ply are more and more remote from the 
centers of production. Greater skill 
and more expensive methods are essen- 
tial to obtain them. In many cases 
what remains is of lower quality. 
Greater cost of production and higher 
cost of transportation and of distri- 
bution add to the burden of the con- 
sumer or are placing many articles 
essential to convenience and comfort 
beyond the reach of a large part of the 
population. In many cases industries 
have been closed because of the ex- 
haustion of the resources and the com- 
munities built up around them have 
dwindled to insignificance or disap- 
peared. Often the development has 
proved to be only temporary and reces- 
sion has been at a great sacrifice and 
suffering of many people. 

1. Destruction of Forests ——The effect 
of the uneconomical handling of re- 
sources on the well-being of our citizens 
and on the nation as a whole is well 
illustrated by the history of our forests. 
The destruction of the forests has been 
very dramatic because of the great 
scale on which our forests have been 
swept off, in large part by preventable 
forest fires, and because of the far- 
reaching consequences to the country 
of the dissipation of this valuable 
resource. 

The first consequence of forest de- 
struction is in the increased cost of 
wood products. It is probable that 
no other raw material enters so inti- 
mately as wood into the everyday life 
of the average man. Not only is it 
used very extensively for construction 
of all kinds, but there are hundreds of 
articles made of wood which are essen- 
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tial i in industry and in the home. The 
virgin forests of the East are nearly 
gone. Already we are drawing heavily 
upon the Pacific Coast trees for con- 
struction and other purposes on the 
Atlantic Coast; in Connecticut no less 
than 30 per cent of the softwood lumber 
in the market is Douglas fir from Ore- 
gon and Washington. Our per capita 
consumption of wood in this country 
is larger than in other countries. This 
is primarily because we have had for- 
ests in abundance and an efficient 
industry to produce it. It may be 
argued that we might reduce the use 
of wood just as has been done in other 
countries which lack the supply. It 
is true that our people could get along 
without many things which they have 
today and which materially contribute 
to their convenience. Any reduction 
in serviceable things, however, is at 
a sacrifice of comfort and convenience. 

_ A reduction contributes directly to the 
lowering of the standards of living 
_ which at the present time we are using 
= every endeavor to raise. 

:.- Reaction on Local Communities in 
Forest Regions —Equally important is 
the reaction on the local communities 
which have been built up in the forest 
regions. The old idea was that the 
forest should be removed to make way 
for agriculture. The lumber industry 
would build up communities and aid 
in the development of transportation 

and in the support of public works and 

_ institutions. After lumbering, an agri- 

cultural industry would sustain a per- 
manent industrial structure. This 


a process actually has taken place in 


e 


some sections, as in Ohio and Illinois. 
There the land is rich and the bulk 
of it can be used for raising crops and 
for pasture. In many other places, 
however, only part of the land is 
agricultural. During the period of 
temporary prosperity resulting from 
the forest industries, many farms are 


= 
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established and active communities 
built up. But the lumber industry 
has usually been temporary in charac. 
ter. As soon as the forests are ex. 
hausted the mills are closed down. 
The subsidiary industries can no longer 
be sustained and finally many of the 
farms, which serve the sawmill towns, 
are in turn abandoned. Under this 
process hundreds of communities have 


been built up in different parts of the 


country and after a brief prosperity 
have fallen into decline. The strip- 
ping off the timber and subsequent 
burning of the forest over large areas 
have resulted in many cases in virtual 
depopulation of large districts, and in 
setting back permanent settlement and 
reconstruction for many years. Where 
only a part of the land is agricultural, 
the forest is often the key to the main- 
tenance of a successful agricultural 
industry. In regions like the lean- 
land sections of New England the re- 
habilitation of the abandoned farms 
and dwindling villages will depend 
very largely upon how the forests are 
handled in the future. The land is 
not rich enough to sustain an inde- 
pendent agricultural industry without 
the aid of other natural resources. If 
the non-agricultural lands are used for 
growing forests the farmers have addi- 
tional products to supplement their 
crops and stock, local wood-using in- 
dustries are established that vitalize 
the communities and aid in supporting 
the public works and institutions, and 
a large area of land in the aggregate is 
made productive that under the usual 
methods of forest abuse, would remain 
idle and of little value to the owners or 
to the state. Forestry in such regions 
seeks to restore and build up the for- 
ests, not alone to increase the quantity 
of lumber and other wood products in 
the general market, but to aid in build- 
ing up the communities, in making 
permanent and more prosperous the 


at 


nities farms and in strengthening the indus- 
ustry | __ trial structure of the rural districts. 
arac- 3. Agriculture—In agriculture we 
> ex. have been skimming the surface wealth 
own. and using it up just as in other re- 
ger | sources. Millions of dollars of public 
f the | moneys are now being expended in 
wns, | research in the methods of cultivation 
this _ of the soil and in teaching farmers how 
have to handle the land in a way to benefit 
f the _—s them and to render a larger service to 
erity the public. Agriculture, however, is 
trip- not merely the production of crops for 
uent food and clothing. In its larger as- 
ireas pects it is the development of rural 
rtual industries and the creation of condi- 
id in tions that will make possible the 
and permanent establishment of rural 
There homes. It is not only to insure to 
ural, the nation at large a supply of farm 
rain- products; it is to increase the prosperity 
tural of those dependent upon the agricul- 
lean- tural industry; it is to strengthen the 
e Te- energies of those living in rural com- 
irms munities; it is to raise their standards 
pend of living and to vitalize our whole rural 
are civilization. 

d is 4. Coal—tThe illustrations of the 
nde- human objective of conservation and 
hout the consequences to the welfare of our 


If people through failure to handle our 


1 for natural resources in the right way can 
ddi- be carried into the field of the other 
heir resources. The whole nation is today 
, in- suffering from the uneconomic handling 
alize of our coal supplies. Past policies in 
ting disposal of the resources when they 
and were owned by the public are respon- 
te is sible for an uneconomic organization 
sual of the coal industry. The productive 
nain capacity of the industry is greater than 
-s OF the normal requirements of the people 
ions for coal, and yet periodically the pro- 
for- duction of this essential material is 
tity interrupted and the needs of the coun- 
s in try cannot be met. At the same time 
1ild- the methods of exploiting the coal are 
cing often exceedingly wasteful, causing a 
the net drain on the — a far 
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beyond that represented by what is 
taken out and made available for use. 
The inability to obtain coal in abun- 
dance affects our industries, our trans- 
portation and the comfort of the 
householder. High prices resulting 
from temporary shortages constitute 
a burden on every citizen. In addition 
to this the communities dependent on 
the mining industry suffer through the 
irregularity of employment. Such a 
condition inevitably affects the morale 
of a people that may reach out far 
beyond those districts directly affected. 

Tue ConseRVATION MoveMENT 

The conservation movement was 
initiated to check the great losses that 
were occasioned by the fires that were 
sweeping the forests, the waste in the 
oil fields and in the coal mines, the 
rapid deterioration of the public ranges, 
the permanent injury to agricultural 
soils by erosion and crude methods of 
soil exploitation, the depletion of our 
fisheries and the destruction of useful 
wild life. The necessity to modify the 
current methods of handling our re- 
sources inevitably met with opposition 
in many quarters. Many proposals 
that were made were misinterpreted as 
withholding the natural resources from 
use, and the very purpose of conser- 
vation was misconceived by a great 
number of people. 

Conservation has the single objec- 
tive of making the natural resources of 
service in the economic, industrial and 
social development of the nation. It 
seeks to reduce waste in every form, 
waste of physical resources, waste of 
human energy. It seeks to secure a 
greater use of what we have whether 
that be the soil, forests, mines, water 
power or other resources. Permanence 
of development, permanent industries 
and stable communities are the ob- 
jective, not a temporary prosperity 
that is followed by recession and de- 


~.-? 


cline with all the loss and suffering that 
always follows. 

In order to achieve these objectives 
it is not necessary to reduce the real 
use of any resources. The per capita 


- eonsumption of wood is not too high. 


_ The danger is that high prices due to 
forest depletion will force a reduction 
in the use of wood that represents a 
sacrifice to the standards of living. 
If we stop the waste through fires and 
careless methods of exploitation, and 
if we replace our forests when cut, the 
full needs of our people for wood can 
be met. Scientific research is finding 
new uses for many natural products. 
Material not previously used is made 
serviceable and frequently a great 
saving of waste is accomplished at the 


source of supply. Thus the discovery 


_ of a chemical by-product of wood may 
enable the use of sawmill waste now 
lost, and it may make possible the 
_ taking from the woods material now 
discarded as valueless. The same 


principle applies to the mines, to oil 


- resources and to agricultural products. 
A knowledge of the possible in- 


_ ereased returns through greater effort, 


_ skill and forethought at the source of 
supplies and in manufacture leads to 


_ the adoption of the measures that will 


secure a higher utilization of raw 
material. It is for this reason that the 
public is justified in expending large 
sums in scientific research and in bring- 


. ing the results before those engaged in 
handling natural resources. 


Enlight- 
_ ened self-interest, however, will not 
solve all the problems of prevention of 
_ waste and of making our resources of 


service to the people of the nation. 


In some cases the public must partici- 
pate in working out the problem. In 


Eee forestry the nation and a number of 


states have adopted a policy of owning 
and administering public forests. 
They take part in directing a system 

of — fire The pub- 
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lic must aid further i in establishing a 
reasonable system of taxation of wood- 
lands and must codperate with private 
owners in a better handling of their 
property. Under some circumstances 
there are now and must be additional 
requirements upon land owners to 
prevent the leaving of fire hazards in 
the woods and in other ways creating 
a menace to the public interests. 

Enlightened self-interest has not 
solved the coal problem. An uneco- 
nomic system has been developed that 
operates against the interest of the 
public, the miners and the operators 
themselves. The public through un- 
wise public land policies is primarily 
responsible for this situation. The 
public alone can bring economic order 
and stability out of the present chaos. 
The principle of cojperation, common 
effort and, where necessary, public regu- 
lation will doubtless underlie such 
action as may be taken by the national 
legislature. 

Still again, some of the measures 
necessary to make our resources of 
service are beyond the reach of private 
endeavor. This is the case in certain 
reclamation projects, in harnessing our 
rivers to prevent floods, in developing 
certain water powers, in maintaining 


and extending navigation, in improv- | 


ing harbors, in building roads, etc. 

Conservation, therefore, does not 
mean the setting aside of certain re- 
sources without use. It is rather an 
economic development that will make 
our natural resources render their 
highest service to all the people of the 
country. Though we have cut deep 
into the rich stores of nature, we still 
have resources of every kind almost 
unmatched anywhere in the world. If 
we use these wisely and with a view to 
the well-being of the individual citizen 
and home, our nation will have the 
foundation for unmeasured strength 
and prosperity. 
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N a paper read before the American 
Sociological Society in December, 
1919, I endeavored to show the re- 
lation of modern philanthropic move- 
ments to democracy. This paper is 
a discussion of one particular phase 
of that earlier one. 

With the development of the public 
welfare departments in cities, in coun- 
ties and in states, so characteristic of 
the last few years, the question arises 
as to whether these public agencies 
are making any contribution to Ameri- 
can democracy. These movements, 
representing an attempt to introduce 
methods of modern philanthropic work 
into official agencies, are looked upon 
by some people as dangerous and 
futile; by others as full of promise for 
the future of constructive social work. 
Our concern in this paper is not with 
the merits of that quarrel, although the 
question we are raising is related to it. 

In my study of modern philan- 
thropic movements I endeavored to 
show that modern philanthropy tends 
to give more control to the people, in 
matters affecting the care of the dis- 
advantaged, chiefly through its educa- 
tional propaganda on the perils to 
democracy of social maladjustments, 
through its introduction of approved 
methods of rehabilitating the down 
and out and through the advancement 
of constructive social efforts to prevent 
family and individual disaster. This 
study is confined to the relation of pub- 
lic welfare departments to democracy. 


OF JUDGMENT AS TO DeEM- 
OCRATIC NATURE OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE DEPARTMENTS 


One may use the usual criteria of 
judging political institutions as to 
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their democracy, such as: What is 
the aim of such departments? How 
are they organized? Where do they 
derive their funds? From what classes 
of people do they get their moral 
support? What are their methods of 
action? By what kind of people are 
they manned? How responsive are 
they to the ideal aims and methods 
current among the people of the com- 
munity they serve? To these criteria 
can be added a standard which has 
more sociological importance, namely: 
How far do they go in developing the 
concern for the common welfare and 
in getting the people of a community— 
city, county and state—to share in a 
conscious concern for the welfare of 
all the people and to participate in 
the solution of the various and com- 
plex problems? These various questions 
can be summarized into two: Are 
these departments democratically con- 
trolled? Second, do they promote 
that consciousness that the welfare 
of every individual and every group 
is of common concern, which lies at 
the basis of real democracy—in other 
words, do they promote sound de- 
mocracy? Judged by these two cri- 
teria what shall we say of the endeavor 
to care for the disadvantaged by means 
of public agents, organized public de- 
partments, financed by the taxpayers’ 
money? 


Pusiic WELFARE DEPARTMENTS AND 
Democracy JupGED BY THESE 
STANDARDS 


The avowed aim of these welfare 
departments is to care for the socially 
incompetent members of society. The 
philosophy back of that care, however, 
is rather a annie philosophy. 
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There is too little evidence that those 
concerned in the matter are conscious 
that the aim of such departments 
should be to improve the welfare of 
the group. They conceive that so- 
ciety must care for these people in 
order that they may not die, or suffer 
unduly. The methods used, there- 
fore, are palliative in large measure 
and not to any great degree construc- 
tive. There is very little evidence of 
the conception that this work of caring 
for the unfortunate has any real re- 
lationship to the welfare of the whole 
group and still less to the idea that 
only by proper measures in caring for 
the unfortunate can be built the basis 
of a sound democracy. In other 
words, too often the point of view 
which has dominated public poor re- 
lief, as well as too many private relief 
societies, is the guiding principle of 
many of these departments. Too fre- 
quently they are entirely unconscious 
of the close relationship between 
pauperism, mental defect and disease, 
and delinquency and real democracy. 
Yet democracy depends fundamentally 
upon a social group, each individual 
of which and every class in which is, 
or is becoming, competent to partic- 
ipate in self-government and to en- 
visage the welfare of the whole group. 
It is because of such a consciousness 
that the people engaged in school work 
_ are doing a better job in promoting 
democracy than most of the organi- 
zations engaged in charitable or relief 
work. Because of this lack of a clear 


perspective and a sound philosophy, 


too frequently the aim of public wel- 
fare departments does not make for 
democracy. 

These departments are organized by 
law enacted by representatives of the 
people, and are officered usually by 
people elected by a duly elected body 


such as the City Council, County 
_ Supervisors or Governor. 


So far as 


representative government is demo. 
cratic these bodies are democratic. In 
practice, however, the appointees usu- 
ally represent the undeveloped ideas of 
the people on constructive social work. 

The funds are derived from taxes in 
all cases where there are official bodies, 
Therefore they are subject to demo. 
cratic control. By reason, however, 
of the absence of a sound social 
philosophy among the people their 
work is often of the stop gap nature 
rather than fundamentally contribut- 
ing to a sound democracy. 

For their moral support they are 
dependent upon the taxpayers. The 
degree of support depends upon how 
closely their acts conform to ideas 
generally current among the people 
concerning the care of the unfortunate, 
Whenever the bulk of the people be- 
lieve that the community’s obligation 
has been discharged when the poor 
are supported in a poorhouse without 
any constructive efforts to rehabilitate 
them so that they can take their places 
in society as useful members, then the 
usefulness of the department in a 
democratic scheme of things is lessened. 
Often, however, the officials are able 
to lead the people to approval of better 
methods. Sometimes these efforts at 
advancement in constructive work 
result in retardation of the efficient 
development of the department. Any 
one familiar with the situation will 
recall what happened to the publie 
welfare department of an important 
city of the Middle West a few years 
ago, when the director and his helpers, 
employing sound constructive methods 
in handling the unfortunates of that 
great city, progressed too rapidly m 
the introduction of efficient, construc 
tive practice. The politicians, sensing 
the ignorant position of the tax-paying 
populace, nearly wrecked the fine 
plans which had been worked out for 
that great city. 
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With rare exceptions it can be said 
that the methods of action of these 


public departments are usually be- 
hind the best practice of private 
organizations. Frequently, there is 
a lack of good case work and of pre- 
yentive and constructive measures. 
There is an absence of the measures 
for the education of the constituency, 
both clients and taxpayers. However, 
beginnings have been made of good 
practice in a sufficient number of cases 
to indicate that with wise leadership 
the people can be educated to see the 
importance of constructive rather than 
merely palliative measures. _Illustra- 
tions in the case of cities are to be 
found, among others, in Kansas City, 
Missouri and Dayton, Ohio. Exam- 
ples in the case of counties may be 
cited in North Carolina under the 
guidance and stimulation of the State 
Board of Public Welfare and sporadic 
eases in the counties of other states. 
State boards perhaps furnish the best 
examples of vision and constructive 
work, democratically organized and 
consciously aiming at a more demo- 
cratic society, with such instances as 
the State Boards of Charities of Indi- 
ana and Massachusetts, and the State 
Board of Public Welfare of North Caro- 
lina. These last cited are only ex- 
amples of an increasing number of 
state public welfare departments which 
show what can be done. They are 
democratically controlled and support- 
ed and yet in them we find leadership 
and vision which make for fundamen- 
tal democracy. 

In most cases, however, especially 
in cities and counties, these public de- 
partments are manned by political 
appointees, although there are notable 
exceptions. These appointees are not 
offensive to the public conscience, even 
when political, and that they are not, 
indicates democratic control but an 
undemocratic temper and vision of the 
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people. Therefore, we can say that 
in the narrower sense of the term 
democratic, as indicated by control, 
responsiveness to popular ideas and 
the use of methods approved by popu- 
lar conceptions, these public depart- 
ments are democratic. On the other 
hand, when judged by the second 
criterion, with notable exceptions, they 
are found lacking. Those notable 
exceptions, fortunately increasing in 
number, are developing a democratic 
concern for the welfare not only of the 
clients of the department but of the 
whole social group concerned. In 
these cases the board has vision and 
that ability and tact to educate the 
public. The success of these isolated 
instances indicates what can be done. 
They also point a moral that the 
leaders in the movement must have 
a social philosophy which sees the wel- 
fare of a group as a whole. They 
understand that a community whether 
it be a city, a county or a state, which 
has large numbers of people who are 
being supported by the taxpayers and 
who are not being placed in a position 
in which they can contribute according 
to their abilities to their own support, 
not only is financially bearing a burden 
injurious to a real democracy, but 
that it is destroying the self-respect 
and independence of an increasing 
number of individuals. Democracy 
implies not only that we must care for 
the unfortunate but that as far as 
possible each individual in a democracy 
shall bear his share of the burden of 
that democracy. Every increase, 
therefore, in the number of paupers, 
delinquents and defectives means 
the enlargement of an undemocratic 
class. 

Public welfare departments, there- 
fore, to really contribute to a demo- 
cratic state, must visualize the whole 
problem of democracy. Only as they 
put into practice those methods of 
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dealing with the unfortunate which 
make for self-support and the creation 
of the love of independence and self- 
respect, and to the degree that they 
enlist the active codjperation of both 
the incompetent and the self-support- 
ing members of the community in 
eonstructive social efforts are they 
democratic in the sociological sense 
of the term. Unless the leaders of 
these public welfare departments have 
a social philosophy that places their 
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work in its proper relationship to the 
development of a sound basis of demoe. 
racy, they are destroying democracy, 
no matter how subject to popular con. 
trol they are and no matter if every 
measure that they adopt were sub. 
jected to a referendum of the people. 
Only as these departments and other 
agencies establish this point of view 
in the public mind will the taxpayers 
and voters back up constructive social 


work with the disadvantaged. 


| 


Public Welfare 1 in Relation to International palin 


4 
ed » 
N the last century the world has been 
swept by the mightiest revolution 
in its history. It is a revolution which 
is still in progress and whose final 
culmination and consequences we can- 
not even guess. I refer, of course, 
to the rise of mechanical invention 
which in the short space of a hundred 
years has utterly transformed the 
methods of living of the human race. 
It has brought us railroads and auto- 
mobiles and airplanes. It has covered 
our planet with a network of telephone 
and telegraph systems. It has bound 
the world together by cable and wire- 
less, so that all nations and all groups 
are in immediate and constant touch 
with the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Briefly, with the advent of steam and 
electricity we have annihilated space 
and distance, so that today there is 
more of common interest and inter- 
dependence between the United States 
and China or between England and 
the South Sea Islands than existed 
a hundred years ago between the states 
of our union. 

For it must not be forgotten that 
this breaking down of space and 
distance, this tremendous development 
of communication and transit, has 
revolutionized the work of the world. 
Industry can no longer be kept within 
national boundary lines. You cannot 
have machinery without steel; you 
cannot have steel without iron; you 
cannot smelt iron without coal; you 
cannot have coal without railroads to 
bring it to you. And these imperative 
needs of industry—and a thousand 
others like them—overflow all the 
barriers of nation and race, and run 
together at common levels. Indeed, 
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the industrial system which the mechan- 
ical revolution has fastened upon 
the human race in the last hundred 
years is so inconceivably intricate and 
so closely articulated that dislocation 
in one part of it affects all the rest, 
and industrial cohesiveness has come 
to be a more essential factor in the 
world than political cohesiveness. 

The time, therefore, is long past 
when any nation can insulate itself 
from the economic security or chaos 
of the rest of the world. To talk in 
terms of eighteenth century formulas 
to repeat the advice of eighteenth 
century statesmen, is to blind our 
eyes to what has happened in the 
last hundred years. Whether we like 
it or not, the race in that time has 
blazed a new trail—a trail which 
cannot be retraced. For better or for 
worse the family of nations has drawn 
together in an interdependent relation- 
ship far closer than our forefathers 
in Washington’s day ever dreamed of. 
The United States is as intimately 
bound to the fate of Europe in every- 
thing that relates to industrial pros- 
perity or demoralization as New York 
is bound to New England. No Chinese 
wall can guard the western hemisphere 
from the consequences of economic 
disintegration or social collapse in 
the eastern hemisphere. A movement 
in India or Lapland reverberates to 
America and New Zealand, just as 
underproduction in England, or finan- 
cial disorganization in Germany has 
its repercussions in every state of our 
union. 

The new order is characterized not 
alone by economic cohesiveness. An- 
other phenomenon, closely related, 
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is the growing dependence of nation 
upon nation in matters that pertain 
to public welfare. The fact is, modern 
life in all its phases is rapidly over- 
flowing national boundary lines. There 

is hardly a single social question which 
does not have its international im- 
plications. Is the question one of 
health? But health is no _ longer 
national in scope. With an influenza 
epidemic sweeping the world, a problem 
was created which far outran the efforts 
of individual nations. Bubonic plague 

- eannot be confined within the bound- 
aries of a single country, and, as we here 
in the United States have learned to 
our sorrow, poliomyelitis is no respecter 
of flags. Modern science has facili- 
tated the travel of germs as well as of 
men, and the problem of disease is one 
which challenges the brains and re- 


sources of humanity without regard 
to national boundary lines. 
Is the question one of protecting 


cs women and girls from becoming the 


victims of an illicit traffic? But here 
y again this traffic is international in 
scope; the Argentine is defenseless 
unless coéperation can be secured 
with Hungary. 
a. Does the question arise of curtailing 
the devastating commerce in drugs? 
. But once more we are confronted with 
_ a problem which knows no boundaries 
_ —a problem, indeed, whose only 
solution is to be found in harnessing 
_ together in a great cotperative cam- 
_ paign the individual efforts of nations. 


Leaaue or Nations AND Pustic 
WELFARE 


Pe Such illustrations as these could be 
multiplied many times. And it is a 


significant fact that the machinery of 
the League of Nations is becoming 
more and more the focus of codperation 
for just such problems as these. What- 
ever we may think of the League—and 
this is not the place to argue its merit 


or lack of merit—in the last two years 
it has become a convenient agency 
for handling situations relating to 
public welfare which no nation acting 
alone can meet. Never before has 
civilization had at its command any 
centralized machinery for undertaking 
responsibilities which no single nation 
can assume. The Health Section of 
the League is a case in point. Here 
has been organized a common cam- 
paign on disease, backed by the finan- 
cial resources and moral support of 
fifty-two nations. In order to inform 
all national health authorities rapidly 
and effectively of the development 
and spread of epidemic diseases, a 
centralized epidemiological intelligence 
service has been set up; information is 
sent out at least twice every three 
weeks, and a regular monthly bulletin 
is issued containing statistics and 
charts on the incidence all over the 
world of Asiatic cholera, typhus, 
relapsing fever, dysentery, smallpox, 
anthrax, scurvy and other diseases. 
In other words, a competent agency 
is constantly on the watch-tower, 
with dependable working relations 
with all countries, giving definite and 
reliable information concerning these 
great plagues when they first show 
themselves, and before they get out 
of hand. Obviously ‘this is a task 
which no national government by 
itself can undertake. 

Another illustration of the use that 
is being made of the League’s machin- 
ery to further the general public wel- 
fare, regardless of boundary lines, 
is the effort to bring about an inter- 
national standardization of biological 
products, particularly those serums 
which are used in diseases like diph- 
theria, tetanus, dysentery, pneumonia, 
etc. The United States Public Health 
Service keeps under constant inspection 
the vaccines and serums that are 
offered for sale in interstate trade, but 


2 | 


there is no agency for protecting, on 
an international scale, the larger public 
of the world. It is an unchallenged 
fact that there are private laboratories 
both here and abroad which are manu- 
facturing and selling in the interna- 
tional market biological products that 
are not only valueless but dangerous. 
Moreover, their sale is being stimulated 
by advertising of a fraudulent charac- 
ter. Until these biological products 
are standardized through international 
action, little can be done to protect 
the people of other lands from their 
use; and the efforts of the League of 
Nations in this direction illustrate 
concretely the broad possibilities of 
international codperation in matters 
that affect the common good. 

A further illustration of the inter- 
national implication of public welfare 
work can be found in the field of in- 
tellectual codperation upon which the 
League of Nations has definitely en- 
tered. Here we are confronted by 
many questions and needs which rise 
far above the level of national bound- 
aries. There is the need, for example, 
of bringing together the scientific 
laboratories of the world in a closer 
bond of sympathy and understanding. 
Scientific research needs organization 
on an international basis; a clearing 
house is necessary to facilitate the 
exchange of scientific publications. 
So, too, there is the need for an inter- 
national organization of scientific bibli- 
ographies. An opportunity exists, also, 
for bringing the universities together 
by encouraging the exchange of pro- 
fessors and students, and by the 
development of other methods of 
codperation. 
that on the League’s Committee on 
Intellectual Codperation there are such 
leaders of thought as Professor Ein- 
stein, Mme. Curie, Henri Bergson and 
Gilbert Murray. 

One is tempted to speak of other 


It is interesting to note. 


public welfare work which the League 
of Nations is undertaking, because 
it represents the possibilities of inter- 
national codperation in meeting those 
human needs which cannot be satisfied 
in any other way. Under the aegis of 
the League, with Dr. Nansen acting 
as its high commissioner, 400,000 
prisoners of war were returned to their 
homes at a total cost of about two 
million dollars. Acting on the advice 
of a special commission of inquiry 
which it sent to Asia Minor to look 
into the question of the imprisonment 
of Armenian women and girls in Turk- 
ish harems, it appointed a high com- 
missioner in Constantinople—an Amer- 
ican, incidentally; opened a series of 
“neutral houses” to shelter these 
unfortunates; and persuaded the Allied 
military officials to bring the matter 
strongly to the attention of the Turks. 
Similarly, with Dr. Nansen serving 
again as high commissioner, it entered 
upon the work of assisting the thou- 
sands of Russian refugees driven from 
their own land by famine and shifting 
political fortunes. In all this work, the 
nations were jointly assuming re- 
sponsibilities which were not the proper 
or possible function of any one of 
them. 


Tue ProBLEM OF AUSTRIA 


Perhaps the outstanding example 
of public welfare work, internationally 
conceived, is found in the League’s 
handling of the case of Austria at the 
last meeting of the Assembly. Austria 
is on the verge of economic and social 
disintegration. Her currency is de- 
based almost to the point of worthless- 
ness; her credit is utterly exhausted; 
her productivity has been wiped out; 
and she is staggering under a weight 
of indebtedness almost beyond cal- 
culation. And yet viewed from the 
angle of self-interest alone, it is essen- 
tial that Austria be saved. Otherwise 
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the disease which afflicts her will spread 
abroad; and like a smallpox victim she 
_ will become a source of menace and 
danger, not only to her neighbors 
but to the rest of the world. For the 
time has gone by when one nation’s 
misery can mean another nation’s pros- 
_ perity. The industrial solvency of a 
country like Austria is essential to the 
salvation of the world. One cannot 
_ place a rotten apple in a bow! of apples 
and keep the decay from spreading. 

With these facts in mind, the As- 
sembly of the League, composed of 
_ fifty-two nations, sat around the table 
- at Geneva last September to devise 
a method for putting Austria on her 
feet. Charity could not do it; tem- 
porary loans would not solve the 
difficulty. What was needed was a 
thoroughgoing plan of rehabilitation. 
That such a plan was found and agreed 
to, and that it is now being inaugurated 
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with the nations of the League in 
full support behind it, speaks volumes 
not only for the creative intelligence 
which was brought to bear on this 
problem, but for the promise which 
this new international technique holds 
out for the future of the world. 

Just as knowledge is without a flag 
and becomes the common property of 
the race, so questions of public welfare 
overflow the boundaries of nations, 
They relate, in many of their aspects, 
not to Americans or Englishmen or 
Frenchmen, but to human beings, 
occupying the same planet, desperately 
striving to keep off the same enemies 
of disease and hunger. Is it too much 
to hope that we can breed a spirit of 
human kinship in the face of common 
peril, and by the slow development of 
the habit and technique of interna- 
tional codperation, bring a new mean- 
ing to the phrase “public welfare?” 
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The Transition from Charities and Correction _ 


to Public Welfare 


By Rosert W. Ketso 


Executive Secretary, Boston Council of Social Agencies, Formerly Commissioner of Public Welfare 
for Massachusetts 


URING the sixties, the people of 

the United States passed through 

a period of marked instability and con- 

sequent readjustment. Today they 

toss in that same restless night of 

uncertainty. Beliefs are questioned. 

Human credit, in the spiritual sense, is 

atalowebb. That civilization of yes- 
terday—can it endure? 

These two have been waves of mental 
revolution, innocent of that peace and 
tranquility which we deem to be the 
fruit of enduring government. Yet 
they have been pregnant days. The 
thinking of such times is creative 
thought. In our doubt of existing in- 
stitutions, and our fear of chaos, we 
cast about for instruments with which 
to repair the breach in our social order. 
Law and government grow apace. In 
the lull and security of peace we are 
content with the old machinery. In 
time of strife we must devise better. 
Thus it is that the foundation for the 
social progress of the golden eighties 
was laid in the late sixties, just as the 
principles which shall guide the splen- 
did thirties of this present century are 
being hammered in the forge of these 
nervous days following the German 
war. 

The first of these pressure periods 
marks the beginning and upgrowth of 
State Boards of Charities and Correc- 
tion; the second, though it has not 
caused the new development in state 
boards, is nevertheless the occasion for 
its marked acceleration and has cleared 
our vision to the true reasons for the 
hewer 


It is the purpose of this article to 
mark the difference between the old 
system and the new, and to analyze if 
possible the process by which the tran- 
sition from the one to the other has 
come about. 


Tue First State Boarps 


It was on September 1, 1864, that the 
first State Board of Charity—that in 
Massachusetts—went into operation. 
Other states soon followed. By 1880, 
there were nine. The system once 
erected and its worth demonstrated, its 
use became general throughout the 
country; until at the threshold of the 
second great storm period every state 
with complex urban communities had a 
State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tion or the equivalent. 

Those first boards were created for 
the most part to relieve legislative com- 
mittees of burdensome details, to check 
the mounting claims of local govern- 
ments for reimbursements on account 
of poor relief and to watch existing in- 
stitutions. Charities and correction 
dealt with persons. Hence the work of 
these boards was confined largely to 
oversight of institutional service. 

The Massachusetts Board was 
charged with the duty of ascertaining 
whether any inmates of state institu- 
tions had legal settlement and to en- 
force the laws requiring cities and towns 
to support paupers settled therein. It 
was to visit at least yearly all places 
where state paupers were cared for and 
to ascertain whether the laws were be- 
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quent boys at least monthly, and might 
have access by a woman agent, to the 
female wards of the State Almshouse 
even in the night time. Though this 
first board was genuinely supervisory 
in its nature, it was conceived by the 
legislature to be no more than the 
watchdog of the treasury and the law. 
That it should become the creator of 
system in public social service and the 
thoughtful source from which rational 
social legislation might spring was be- 
yond the vision of its creators. It 
remained for Samuel Gridley Howe and 
his successors on the board itself to see 
that vision and to plant the seeds for 
a much later growth. 


A Basic CHANGE IN THE CONDITION OF 
LIvING 


The story of that first board is essen- 
tially the history of all others to the end 
of the century. Indeed no fundamen- 
tal changes in outward form came 
about until a decade of the new century 
had gone by; though internal transfor- 
mation had been progressing unob- 
served of the public generally for many 
years. 

And these fundamental changes in 
the inner nature of state board func- 
tions were a reaction to still more basic 
changes occurring in our conditions of 
living. Following the course of inven- 
tion—as always in human affairs—a 
revolution took place in our body poli- 
tic during the half century beginning 
with 1860. 

In this second part of the century the 
American people passed from an agri- 
cultural, frontier community, to a vast 
urban population. Our industries, un- 
der the spur of scientific discovery and 
invention, multiplied and centralized 
into great units necessitating the build- 
ing of entire cities about single facto- 
ries. Distances as obstacles to personal 
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fifth of their former dimensions. The 
telegraph, the telephone and cheap 
printing brought our citizenry almost 
face to face. Our human contacts be- 
came intensive. Where we had lived 
formerly about the peaceful fireside of 
the farmhouse, we must now dwell in 
congested city blocks, five, ten, twenty, 
forty families in a single barrack; using 
hallways, play yards, toilets and bal- 
coniesincommon. Our little ones who 
romped the meadows in the days gone 
by must pass through the valley of 
man-made shadows in dull brick alleys, _ 
We must ride to work jammed into 
trolleys and trains lacking enough 
standing room, and must needs cling 
to each other. We come home in the 
same manner. Our mental relaxation 
has become a commercial product sold 
by the hour. So closely are we crowd- 
ed together in modern urban life that 
we are compelled to make social rela- 
tionships the basis of our law and social 
necessity the driving force in its de- 
velopment. 


Tue STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Aforetime we were a populace of free 
persons, governed for the most part by 
our own individual will, restrained only 
by our contractual obligations. To 
government, each man yielded that 
spark of sovereignty necessary to make 
us a nation; but this grudgingly, and 
with endless safeguards against en- 
croachment upon the rights of the in 
dividual. Ours was a land of the free. 
Today we are a closely knit community 
obliged to subordinate the will and the 
privileges of the individual to the publie 
welfare. The greatest good to the 
greatest number at the least sacrifice of 
persons and property has become the 
new aim. 

It was that smug “ puritanism of the 
common law” undoubtedly beginning 
to wane in the new republic that the 
maelstrom of the Civil War wrenched 
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from its last moorings. The second 
half of the century was to develop if 
not to create a new philosophy of gov- 
ernment and a new basis for the com- 
mon law. It is a movement still in 
full swing. We are tearing down, re- 
vising, rebuilding and, withal, placing 
in the hands of governmental boards 
and commissions duties and powers 
which in other decades we should have 
repudiated as an unwarranted invasion 
of the rights of the individual. Appar- 
ently we are moving away from the 
arbitrament of courts in the direction 
of personal government through public 
boards—and this too under loud ac- 
claim of a broader democracy! 


Do es vs. CONSTRUCTIVE SERVICE 


Reflected in the upgrowth of philan- 
thropy and social service, this overturn 
in physical conditions and mental at- 
titudes has an exact parallel. In the 
days of the first state boards, “social 
service” dealt almost solely with the 
poor submerged in their poverty. The 
whole operation went little if at all be- 
yond the giving of doles. The public 
almoner wrote orders on the village 
tradesmen for food, fuel and clothing 
for the destitute, and provided a pine 
box and a winding sheet for those hap- 
pily passed on. It was still the age of 
alms. Comparatively little thought 
was given to the causes of poverty. 
The lame, the halt and the blind were 
gathered into almshouses, the insane 
into lunatic asylums, the convict within 
thick prison walls, behind chilled steel 
bars set in rows, staggered. The prob- 
lems of social readjustment were met 
by bottling up the end results and set- 
ting the morgue nearby. Down to the 
moment of dependency the individual 
was a free citizen, untrammeled in his 
inalienable right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. The public must 
not presume to inquire why he loafed 
at his work; why he contracted vene- 
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real disease; why he chose to let his 
property decay; in short, why he came 
tosuchdirewant. Thisattitudewasan 
exact and logical result of the individ- 
ualistic conception of the relationship 
between the state and the individual. 

But the basic changes which have 
been recounted brought gradual altera- 
tion in this conception. Poverty, 
thrown up like the culm pile of Ameri- 
can industry increased apparently with 
prosperity, and pauperism, its ill-born 
child, filled up our public institutions to 
overflowing. Tuberculosis was an 
ever-increasing scourge. Infant mor- 
tality was mounting. Crime and law- 
lessness clogged the dockets of our 
courts and overran the jails with all 
degrees of humanity from the innocent 
witness and the tender child to the old 
line offender and convicted felon. 

This was the natural result of the 
growing complexity in our living con- 
ditions—our change from agricultural 
to urban life. Members of state 
boards, in common with public-spirited 
citizens, often those engaged in social 
work, urged constantly the systema- 
tization of our disintegrated poor relief 
and correctional processes. They be- 
gan to preach prevention and to point 
out that analysis of problems was neces- 
sary to progress. 

The Massachusetts Board early in 
its career attacked the herding of little 
children in the state almshouses. The 
Indiana Board stood out against poli- 
tics in state institutions and fought 
against wastefulness in local outdoor 
relief. In New York the abuse and 
lack of care of the insane in local estab- 
lishments and the lack of workhouses 
for vagrants were points of first atten- 
tion. Each succeeding year of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction showed gains in breadth of 
horizon among social thinkers and in 
the methods followed in social service 
both public and private. 
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: Brinckerhoff, addressing that body 
as early as 1880 could say: “Our penal 
system, as a whole, is a relic of barba- 
rism,”’ and again, “jails should be solely 
places of detention and never places of 
_ punishment.” He thought that petty 
offenders should be sent to workhouses 
and “compelled to earn their keep by 
hard labor.” He included all tramps, 
vagrants and able-bodied paupers. His 
_ policy was prevention. To him “the 
- most important thing to do in the pre- 
-_- vention of crime is to care for the chil- 
_ dren.” He would put the insane under 
_ state care to the exclusion of local 
_ governments. These are the correct 
re methods of 1923. Leaders of thought 
_ of that day followed him in the develop- 
2 ment of sound principles of action. 
a These men were ahead of their time. 
Looking backward they are the heralds 
a of general public opinion which fol- 
lowed them at snail’s pace. They 
what was called radical doctrine 
a in its day; yet it seems tame enough 
is because public understand- 
; ing has advanced in the interval. 


Strate Boarps or CONTROL 


But while these basic changes have 

_ been going on a secondary movement 
- in State Board development has been 
apparent. This is the tendency to 
draw away from the supervisory body 
of unpaid public servants and to favor 
boards of control, paid to administer 
. all the public relief and correctional 
cy functions of the government. It ‘is a 
phenomenon, not deeply in- 
a a olved in the analysis with which we 
are here concerned. Lawmakers grow- 
_ ing impatient with the wastefulness and 

- Joose methods of unpaid boards and 
tickled by the factory-efficiency idea 
have set up boards of paid servants 
politically appointed. They have for- 
gotten that a public service trusteeship 
cannot be run like a manufactory, since 
the quality of the personnel cannot be 
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guaranteed. They have overlooked 
the maxim that good personnel will 
make even a poor system workable for 
a time and that bad service will wreck 
the best machine, but that it is the 
tendency of the thing which will con- 
trol in the end; and the tendency in low- 
paid public service is to gravitate to the 
small man and the mediocre service. 
Between the admitted defects of both 
extremes of organization there has been 
great quandary and much heated con- 
tention. But paid and unpaid boards 
alike have moved steadily down the 
current of fundamental change. 

By 1910, the stage was fully set for 
more rapid development in the organi- 
zation of these boards of ancient form 
and present-day practices. The essen- 
tials called for were greater inclusive- 
ness of function and more cohesion i in 
system. 


Tue New DEPARTMENTS 


In 1910, Kansas City created a 
Board of Public Welfare. It was the 
first by that name and the first of its 
kind in the inclusiveness of its powers 
and duties. Describing its functions 
and through it the scope and purposes 
of many like boards to be established, 
Mr. L. A. Halbert, its first secretary, 
classified its functions under four heads: 
public care for the poor, on the ground 
that the dependent, the defective and 
the needy are to be regarded as wards 
of the state; control of the conditions 
of living, to the end that the causes of 
misery may be removed; the central- 
ization of all government social service 
into one system—the aim being greater 
efficiency; and “the establishment of 
social action on a scientific basis,” by 
scientific social research and the em- 
ployment of experts and _ scientific 
treatises. 

The composition of this first Board 
of Public Welfare reveals clearly the 
newer attitude. Since that beginning 
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more than one hundred boards of like And so it has come about that the 
kind and function have been put into machinery of government, keeping step 
operation in the United States. The with deeper currents of thought and b 
first thoroughgoing organization to be understandinghasgrownfromawatch- _ 
set up by a state government was that dog of public expenditures for the hous- = 
of North Carolina in 1917. ing of the poor to leader in the a. 
The all-embracing character of these _ structive social work of the community. _ 
departments with their subdivisions It has been a gradual though acceler- 
and bureaus is apparent upon a mere ating change. Each epoch in human 
catalogue of functions now commonly affairs glides so imperceptibly into the | 
attached to them, as, for instance, next, that many achange of vital mean- _ 
exercise of the police power in matters ing occurs yet goes unperceived until _ 
of public health, the care and reforma- seeninretrospect. Andsohere. The | 
tion of lawbreakers; relief of the poor; almoner still pays his public doles,and 
care and education of the blind and largesse is still the chief interest of 
crippled; care and custody of theinsane, directors of private social agencies; but 
the epileptic and the feeble-minded; these represent only the persistence of __ 
legal aid to the poor; the conduct of the old. They may not be diminished oe ; 
municipal lodging houses; public em- in quantity, but a new era has come _ 
ployment bureaus; oversight of city whichis displacing the emphasis. Con vie 
and town planning; supervision of pri- structive social planning for the public eee 3 
vate social service agencies; the licens- good will be the aim, and alms no more dl 4 
ing of various welfare enterprises, such than the repair service of the social — 
as boarding homes for infants, lying-in work of the future. The paialy ng 
hospitals, dispensaries, dance halls and lifted foot of progress is groping and © ‘ 
theaters; the legal guardianship of uncertain of its course, but this at Pe. 4 
abandoned, neglected and illegitimate least is apparent; that an ever-increas- 
children; and last but not least, a ing volume of this constructive plan- ha 
growing residuum of research into the ning will be carried on by government —_ 
causes of delinquency and public de- through its new boards of public wel- - 
pendency. fare. 
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Public Welfare and Public Education: Historical 
Analogies and Present 


TUDENTS of American democ- 
racy are aware that the provisions 
for public education represent at once 
the most comprehensive, the most pro- 
ductive and the most important of the 
undertakings that may be classified 
under the term public welfare. These 
facts are not universally recognized 
however. Education is to such an 
extent an integral part of the life of all 
communities that it is taken for 
granted. The majority of the people 
do not appraise its meaning as a social 
enterprise. The true position of mod- 
ern education becomes clear if we re- 
view the changes that have passed in 
this field of codperative effort within a 
century. 

The function of the early public 
schools was a simple one. They were 
designed to cultivate a rudimentary 
familiarity with the three “R’s.” 
_ Even where schools were best sup- 
_ ported—and different sections of the 
country exhibited wide differences in 
this respect—only a minute fraction 
of the population ever secured, through 
organized institutions of education, 
anything more than these basic in- 
struments of book learning. This was 
not because the people of the time had 
no need of further knowledge or train- 
_ ing, but because their needs could be 
_ supplied by other agencies than the 
_ schools. The home, the farm, the 


_ shop, the office of the professional 


practitioner, all participated in the 


1“Public Welfare” in this article is used in- 


- tentionally to denote the general public good, 


/ rather than the technical term employed in this 
volume. 


By Samus. P. Capen 
Chancellor of the University of Buffalo 


work of training. Such participation 
was easily possible in a society that 
was not congested and that was prac- 
tically homogeneous. Schools were 
maintained to provide merely those 
tools of learning which could not con- 
veniently be provided by other means 
and without which the elementary 
duties of citizenship could not be 
properly exercised. 

This simple dispensation did not ful- 
fill the ideals of early American states- 
men, but there is no evidence of popular 
dissatisfaction with it until compara- 
tively recent times. Advanced educa- 
tion, education adapted to individual 
tastes or capacities, education for 
professions or for other specialized 
pursuits was not conceived as a rightful 
public charge. Such education was 
not available except to the favored 
few. 

The contrast is great between the 
public education of the early part of 
the nineteenth century and the public 
education of the third decade of the 
twentieth century. Yet although the 
changes have been rapid, especially 
within the last forty years, the motives 
for them appear not to have been 
wholly apprehended by the people. 
The changes have accompanied two 
great social movements: the movement 
that has led to the concentration of our 
population in urban centers with large 
infusions of people fresh from foreign 
lands; and the growing consciousness 
of the complicated problems of a highly 
diversified democracy. The effect of 
these two movements on public educa- 
tion deserves more extended discussion. 
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CHANGE IN EpucaTion DvuE TO 
CHANGED Livine ConDITIONS 


The alteration in the mere physical 
conditions of living has necessitated 
the creation of entirely new devices for 
training the rising generation. Where- 
as once the school only supplemented 
the home, farm and the shop, it must 
now, under the spatial restrictions of 
urban living, completely supplant them. 
Much has been made of the extraor- 
dinary development of the American 
education in the last fifty years. It 
has indeed been extraordinary. But 
the most extraordinary aspect of it is 
that our concept of the function of 
public educational institutions has 
been revolutionized. Formerly we in- 
tended to give our children, through 
the schools, only a partial education. 
Now we intend to give them a complete 
education. We still fall far short of 
realizing the intention, but the inten- 
tion is plainly revealed in legislative 
enactments and in the expressions of 
leaders of public opinion. 

This change in the national inten- 
tion, which has been made necessary 
by the changed conditions of national 
life, accounts for a number of character- 
istic developments of the last half 
century. Some of these may be briefly 
mentioned. 

Education has been made com- 
pulsory throughout the nation and the 
period of compulsory schooling has 
constantly been lengthened. This has 
had a definite reaction on the organiza- 
tion of elementary education. In a 
large measure it is the cause of the 
adoption of eight years as the length of 
time to be devoted to elementary 
schooling. The introduction into the 
elementary schools of the encyclopedic 
array of subjects that now constitute 
the elementary curriculum may also be 
referred back to the same cause. 
Schools now have the time and the old 
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simple agencies of apprenticeship train- __ 
ing no longer function. bik 
Foreign observers are most forceably =— 
impressed by the almost explosive 
development of secondary education 
and of public higher education in the 
United States. The vast network of 
public secondary schools that now re: 
covers the country and the enormous ' 
state establishments for higher educa- — 
tion are the creation of a single genera- Zour 
tion. They testify to the national | 
intention to furnish a complete educa- _ 
tion without discrimination to as many aA 
as can avail themselves of it. Ra) 
And within still more recent years = 
there has come the effort to provide a 
vocational training on a nation-wide = 
scale. In this enterprise the national 
government itself has participated. arte 
Problems have consequently arisen in 
connection with it that are referred to a 
in greater detail below. hed 
The evolution of this complicated | 
machine, each part of which has a 
highly specialized function, has de- 
manded the service of a trained pro- 
fessional personnel. Teacher training © 
in the United States has coincided — a 
with the expansion of the educational 
enterprise in the directions mentioned _ 
above. The public has been slow to . 
understand the necessity for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers. The _ 
reason may be traced to its failure fully Pie 
to realize the meaning of the changes in 
the tasks that have been laid upon the ~ 
schools. When all that was sought of 
the schools was sufficient instruction — 
to raise children above the level of — 
illiteracy, it did not matter much how © 
ineptly the instruction was given. 
was not socially worth while to set | 
aside a group of the best intellects in 
the population to purvey this instruc- _ 
tion and it was not socially on ae 
to invest anything in the preparation 
of those who were willing to devote 
their lives to this purpose. It is fair to 
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say that the public conception of the 
profession of teaching is still largely 
dominated by the traditional view of 
the school-teacher and of the school. 
It is not commonly understood that the 
teacher, if he is equal to the tasks now 
laid upon him, is an all-round agent of 
public welfare with such a variety of 
obligations as are imposed on no other 
public servants. And the failure of the 
public to appraise the importance of 
the teaching function and to provide 
for it is the greatest bar to the success- 
ful performance by the schools of the 
diverse welfare activities now de- 
manded of them. The fulfillment of 
the American program of public educa- 
tion which has been evolved in part 
unconsciously, which has indeed been 
forced into being by the sheer momen- 
tum of great economic movements, is 
now halted until the people have had 
interpreted to them the social signifi- 
cance of the thing they have created. 


Epucation CHANGED IN 
ORIENTATION 


The second great alteration in Ameri- 
can public education relates to its orien- 
tation. Gradually the whole structure 
has become permeated with the social 
point of view. This is reflected in the 
relaxation of the rigid physical disci- 
pline of former times; children now are 
taught to live and work together with- 
out constant application of external 
force. It is reflected in the games that 
are played, in the way they are con- 
ducted and in scores of group activities. 
But most markedly is it reflected in the 
content of nearly every old study and 
in the new studies that have been intro- 
duced. The duties of citizenship, its 
manifold obligations instead of its 
rights, the conception of service, the 
idea of the interdependence of indi- 
viduals and of communities, all of these 
are now interwoven with the whole 
fabric of instruction. oneed there 


have even been developed special 
courses devoted to these aspects of 
social living and to the inculcation of 
these attitudes. In addition the schools 
have been called upon to act as public 
mentors in whole departments of pub- 
lic welfare not formerly thought to 
come within the purview of educational 
institutions. The use of the schools to 
furnish instruction in hygiene and san- 
itation may serve as a single example of 
this tendency. Undoubtedly these de- 
velopments are partly due to the fact 
that the public has discovered the 
possibilities of the school as a general 
utility agency. But in part they are 
also the direct result of the growing 
consciousness among leaders of public 
opinion of the complications and 
difficulty of democratic living. 

The development of the institutions 
of public education as comprehensive 
agencies of public welfare on the one 
hand and on the other the failure of the 
public yet to understand the larger 
meaning and purposes of the organs it 
has created have led to conflicting 
practices in administration. In theory, 
education is a function of the several 
states. Its origins have been largely 
local, however, and the state has only 
come to exercise authority after the 
local educational enterprises were well 
under way. But there is the widest 
variety in the measure enacted by the 
several states for state promotion and 
control of schools. A few states have 
established quite elaborate machinery 
for regulating the conduct of public 
education within their respective bor- 
ders. Through fiscal control by the 
central authorities, the equalization of 
educational opportunities is furthered. 
Educational standards are also made 
approximately uniform. New York 
and California are conspicuous ex- 
amples of states that have developed 
central machinery of this character. 
states have thus far 
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provided little central control of local 
educational activities. In these com- 
monwealths the powers of state educa- 
tional officers are limited to recording 
important facts about the schools and 
to recommending desirable procedure. 
And between these two extremes lie 
many different forms of state organiza- 
tion. 

A survey of state systems leads in- 
evitably to the conclusion that that is 
no consistent theory of the conduct of 
this vital public undertaking. The 
confusion has lately been increased by 
federal legislation and proposed federal 
legislation looking toward a larger 
participation by the national govern- 
ment in fostering and regulating the 
forty-eight educational systems of the 
United States. It is important to 
discover at this juncture what should 
be the relation of organized govern- 
ment to public education. If public 
education is recognized as public wel- 
fare in its largest sense, there are many 
instructive analogies that help to de- 
termine this relation. Under the con- 
stitution, education is a state and not a 
federal function. Nevertheless an ex- 
amination of the federal government’s 
activities in this and similar fields of 
public welfare is especially illuminat- 
ing: first, because the wide variation in 
the practices of the several states has ob- 
scured rather than revealed the funda- 
mental principles; and second, because 
the federal government’s concern with 
public welfare is of such recent origin. 


NATIONAL SERVICE OF UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


The government of the United 
States is engaged in two distinct kinds 
of national service. The first is de- 
fensive or conservative, the second is 
creative. Under the defensive service 
of the government are properly grouped 
all those ancient activities relating to 
the raising of money, the administra- 
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tion of justice, provision for military 
defense, postal communication and the 
adjustment of foreign relations. The 
agencies which the government has i i: 
devised to carry on these activities are 
agencies of self-preservation. Within _ 
the spheres in which they operate they 
must control absolutely the lives, the — 
property and the conduct of citizens, 
otherwise the nation’s safety is en- 
dangered. Back of them lies the full 
physical force of the government. 

The second kind of service, the crea- 
tive service of the government, is of 
quite a different character. In it are or, 
included those activities designed to Sas 
foster industrial production, to en- 
courage scientific inquiry, to promote 
social welfare and to advance educa- 
tion. In the comprehensive sense in 
which the term has been used here, all 
of these may be included under the a 
caption “Public Welfare.” Very evi- — 
dently the sanction behind the govern- sae 


ass 


ment’s promotion of these creative 
concerns of the nation is not force. | 
It is not even the coercive powers of _- 
subsidies. It is persuasion. This is oe 
proved by a review of the history of _ 
any of the government establishments _ 
that deal with these creative interests. 
Two or three examples may be cited. 
The Department of Agriculture ef- 
fected a revolution in the nation’s basic © 
industry in the short space of fifty years. 
It accomplished this result by the dis- 
semination of knowledge and ideas, by _ 3 
the judicious use of publicity; in other 
words by persuasion. Recently be- 
cause of the general uncertainty of the 
relation of government to welfare 
activities, the department has had to _ 
administer large subsidies and to en- 
force mandatory laws. In them there 
is an element of coercion. Where the © 
department previously had topersuade, 
it can now command. The attitude | 
toward it of that part of the public _ 
with which it deals is already chang- _ 


| 
| 
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ing. A dozen years ago the depart- 
ment had a few critics and hardly an 
enemy. ‘Today it has a considerable 
number of both. 

The Children’s Bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor has enjoyed an ex- 
traordinary prestige and has exercised a 
remarkable influence. Both the in- 
fluence and the prestige have been in 
no sense dependent upon the powers 
of the bureau, for it has had none. 
They are due rather to the accuracy of 
its studies of sociological conditions 
and to the validity of its conclusions. 
Recently there has fallen to it the task 
of administering the subsidies carried 
by the Maternity Act and so of exercis- 
ing control in the field in which it has 
previously furnished inspiration alone. 
Already the public attitude toward the 
bureau is undergoing a change. > 
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Many other examples might be 
cited from among the government 
establishments occupied with public 
welfare, but these two may serve to 
indicate the lesson of the government’s 
experience in dealing with the creative 
interests of the nation. These in- 
terests flourish if furnished with the 
ideas, intellectual guidance and leader- 
ship. They suffer if subjected to con- 
trol. For the federal government the 
ancient policy of non-interference is 
the right policy. It is the writer's 
belief that this represents the fruitful 
method of dealing with all welfare 
activities. Whether that is true or 
not, there is no question as to its ef- 
fectiveness in dealing with public ed- 
ucation. The example of the federal 
government’s experience should be 
highly instructive to the states. 
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Public Welfare and Our Democratic Institutions 


By Josern K. Hart 
Associate Editor, The Survey 


HEN, more than a century ago, 
“our fathers brought forth, on 
this continent, a new nation,” that new 
nation was “conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.” All men are 
equal! The various concepts and ac- 
tivities now subsumed under the 
term “public welfare” can have little 
place in a society of equals. And the 
term, itself, had little place in the 
thought of those who conceived the 
new nation, or in the thought of their 
time. 

It is true that the preamble to the 
constitution of the new nation mentions 
the “general welfare;” and in Section 
8, of Article 1, one of the duties laid 
upon Congress was to “provide for 

. the general welfare.” But we 
are likely to read into that phrase more 
than its authors had in mind. A 
study of the conditions under which 
this phrase got into the constitution 
reveals two facts: 

First, that almost all the statesmen 
of the times identified the term “gen- 
eral welfare” with the term “common 
defence,’ the whole clause in Section 
8, of Article 1, reading, “to provide for 
the common defence and the general 
welfare.”” Both contemporaneous and 
modern authorities hold that the 
second phrase merely defines the first. 

Second, that those few leaders, who, 
like Gouverneur Morris, wanted the 
term “general welfare” to mean some- 
thing more, thought of nothing more 
than making it a justification for cer- 
tain public improvements, “erecting 
piers for the protection of shipping in 
winter and to preserve the navigation 


of harbors.”! No one seems to have 
suggested that the government should © nie 
engage in the activities now labeled __ 
“‘welfare.” Democratic institutions 
were to make all such activities un- — 


necessary. 


As a matter of fact, the constitution- —_ 
makers definitely refused to authorize — + 


certain border-line activities. Some 
good men wanted Congress to be. 
authorized to undertake “internal 
improvements,” on the large scale, — 
such as building roads and canals. i fe 
This proposal, with the exception of 
the provision of post roads, was i ae 
nitely rejected, and all such under- 
takings on the part of the general 
government have had to find their _ 
warrant in indirect ways. Again, — 
there were those who wanted the 
national government to handle the 
whole question of public education. 
But this subject was reserved to the | 
states, with the exception that there 
was a general feeling that a great 
national university, free from religious 
distinctions, should be set up. Author- 
ity to do this was, however, held 
to be included in the power of congress 
over the seat of the national govern- 
ment, as it was agreed that such an © 
institution, if built, should be located r- a 
at the capital. 


THE Spirit OF THE AGES 
In short, the mind of the age did not ; 
think of government in relation to iy < 
public welfare in any modern way. ia 
The trend was in an opposite direction. __ fae 
In 1776, American statesmen pro- 
claimed the “equality of all men” 
1 Farrand, Framing the Constitution, p. 182. 
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before the law. That proclamation 
did not establish the doctrine. In the 
same year, Adam Smith proclaimed the 
equality of all men, women and chil- 
dren before the job. This proclama- 
tion did not accomplish the fact. 
But in both cases, the minds of men 
were given a direction from which 
escape was long impossible. For nearly 
a century, the Wealth of Nations 
dominated the economic, and hence, 
the political thinking of the western 
peoples. Political equality and eco- 
nomic equality became so completely 
identified and fused in the thinking of 
political and industrial leaders that 
very few of them have, even yet, been 
able to escape from the confusion. 
We must see this a little more clearly. 

The economic point of view that 
dominated the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and the early nine- 
teenth served as justification for every 
political activity or lack of activity. 
The Industrial Revolution had _ se- 
verely shaken the older economic 
thinking of the mercantilists. Adam 
Smith laid the foundations of the new 
economic structure. Trade, he main- 
tained, is an elaborate and varied net- 
work of mutual services, within which 
any sort of governmental regulations 
must do more harm than good, be- 
cause they interfere with that “obvious 
and simple system of natural liberty” 
which, left to itself, would assure to 
each of us what he deserves. The 
state, therefore, cannot protect the 
worker. An unimpeded, uncontrolled 
industry is the best protection he can 
have. 

Growing out of this, immediately, is 
the doctrine that employers cannot 
really injure their workers. The ar- 
gument is simple: The profit of the 
employer depends upon the fullest 
productivity of the workers. He wants 
that profit. He will, necessarily, do 
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profit. Hence, he will inevitably see 
to it that the workers have proper food, 
clothing, housing, in fact, all that they 
need to make them more effective. 
Failure to see to these things falls 
most heavily upon the employer, 
himself. Hence, whatever the em- 
ployer does must necessarily be for 
the benefit of the workers. Govern- 
mental interference can but upset the 
workings of a mechanism that is 
normally so favorable to the workers.’ 
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These doctrines are not wholly 
unknown to us, today. But we have 
gone still further. Since Adam Smith, 
Malthus has taught us that poverty 
is inevitable, that some must die of 
starvation, and many must live ever 
on the verge of subsistence. And 
Ricardo has explained how all economic 
matters are governed by the iron laws 
of supply and demand, which men can 
no more circumvent by legislation 
than they can raise themselves by 
their bootstraps. All these doctrines 
have, in the course of the century, been 
assimilated to our so-called demo- 
cratic institutions; or, perhaps, the 
reverse has been the case. At any 
rate, Professor Giddings has described 
the results in the following terms: 


By sheer individual effort and individu- 
ally controlled organizations, Americans 
have created ... the greatest aggrega- 
tions ever seen of industry and graft, of 
capital and wreckage, of toil and luxury, 
of comfort and misery, of sanctification and 
crime. 


Here are positive achievements, 
about which we love to boast; here are 
disagreeable items which we should 
like to forget. There are those who 
argue that all the positive achieve- 
ments of America are to be credited 
to our beneficent democratic institu- 

? Hammond, The Village Laborer, p. 202. 
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tions, while all the disagreeable de- 
yelopments are to be charged to 
congenital defects in the individuals 
concerned. But that explanation is 
too simple to be acceptable. Democ- 
racy is now engaged in a general 
survey of institutions for the purpose 
of determining what reconstructions, 
what eliminations, what additions are 
necessary in the light of twentieth- 
century industrial and political con- 
ditions. That survey has not yet 
gone far, and it is opposed by all who 
hold that our institutions are above 
criticism or examination. But little 
by little, that examination will be 
accomplished. It is not inconsistent 
with our American ideals. America 
was founded on the principle that the 
people shall make their own institu- 
tions. Democracy means that, and 
democracy will live or fall upon the 
keeping or the losing that right. 


Is Pustic WELFARE CONSISTENT WITH 
Democracy? 


Hence, the advocates of “public 
welfare’ developments are fully within 
the limits of the spirit of democratic 
institutions. The only problem in- 
volved is as to whether such programs 
are, in their various items, consistent 
with the complete program of democ- 
racy. The problem is difficult, be- 
cause these various public welfare 
programs exhibit a wide variety of 
items and proposals in various parts 
of the country. In general, however, 
we may say that they propose to or- 
ganize under a unified governmental 
control a considerable range of serv- 
ices, some now a part of governmental 
activity, some still under private 
control, some scarcely organized at 
all, but all having to do with the 
weak, the defective, the ineffective, 
the ignorant and the incorrigible 
elements of the community, for the 
most part; although, since accidents, 
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epidemics and disasters are likely, ins 
at any time, to render any or all of us oy: 
temporarily helpless, public welfare 
programs may have to be made so — 
flexible and comprehensive as to be 
capable of rendering service to whole © a, 
communities, at times. 

The question here at issue is as ve 
whether such a program is consistent 
with the desirable future developments 
of our social life and institutions. 
The advocacy of such a program, or of 
any program, is consistent with democ- — 
racy. Buttheadoptionofthe program 
is another matter. The question is: 
Will the adoption of such a program | 
further the democratic aims we strive 
for, or will its adoption confuse, diffuse 
and eventually defeat thoseaims? The | 
answer is not on the surface. S's. 

Indeed, the question cannot be a: 
answered en bloc. It seems obvious 


that no such program should be set _- 
up in its own right, under the pro- 
tecting mantle of “public welfare,” _ 
and ignoring its relationships to allour _ 
other social institutions and relation- _ 
ships. Every such program should be © 
torn to pieces with a pitiless logic — 
for the purpose of determining whether _ 
each item in it is distinctly for the 
public welfare or opposed to it. The 
analogy with education is likely to — 
mislead us. Education is a natural 
need of all of us. We are all born — 
ignorant, naturally ignorant. Hence, _ 
the more intelligent our civilization — 
becomes, the more education we shall 
probably provide for all individuals. — 
But charity, on the other hand, isnota 
natural need of all of us. And there 
are those who envisage a day and a 
social order in which it shall be the — 
need of none of us. Hence, the ar- 
gument can be made that while more _ 
education will indicate the growth of _ 
our civilization, more charity will | 
indicate the opposite. 

Evidently then, every welfare 
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program must consent to the most 
strict criticism and analysis, for the 
purpose of determining which elements 
proposed therein are democratically 
constructive, which are not. Labelling 
will not suffice, and should not be per- 
mitted to control. Let one further 
illustration indicate the problem. 


Pustic WELFARE AND INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS 


Consider the problem of public 
welfare in relationship to industrial 
conditions. At present large numbers 
of our population are industrially in- 
effective: they are objects of public 
welfare. Are these always to remain 
“cases?” Are some of them now de- 
pendent because, somewhere, back 
along their lives, industry or education 
or the courts failed to serve them in 
the most constructive fashion? Will 
these same institutions fail them and 
others like them again in the future? 
Shall we, therefore, make up for the 
deficiencies of these existent social 
instruments by establishing a public 
welfare department to take care of 
their failures? That is to say, will 
the present institutionalizing of public 
welfare, in an uncritical way, accept, 
approve and institutionalize the de- 
ficiencies and failures of some of our 
other departments and institutions? 
And should such a department, having 
to justify itself to the taxpayers, be 
entitled to as many “cases” as it can 
handle? And to additional equipment 
and appropriations so that it can 
handle more? Where will the “cases” 
come from? 

Suppose that education should turn 
out fewer persons who must lead 
incompetent lives. Suppose industry 
were to break and eliminate fewer 
men. Suppose the courts should send 
fewer people to jail. Suppose that all 
our social institutions were to under- 
take a democratic revival and a great 
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the reorganiza- 
tion of themselves and the community, 
for the purpose of reducing the number 
of misfits—would the department of 
public welfare be entitled to claim that 


scientific campaign 


it was being unfairly treated? That 
is to say, will a proper development, 
in terms of scientific knowledge and 
democratic spirit, of our community 
life mean more room or less room for 
public welfare activities? 

Perhaps we can now see that there 
is an angle from which the develop- 
ment of public welfare activities and 
programs will be not only not incon- 
sistent with our democratic aspirations 
but distinctly stimulating to those as- 
pirations. Any development that in- 
troduces a larger degree of intelligence 
into our communities and our social 
organization is, other things being 
equal, desirable and democratic. All 
our social efforts need more light. 
Governments are largely working in 
the dark. Our schools are caught in 
the whirr of great machineries. Our 
industries are bound up with the 
traditions of individual success and 
profits. Carried along by the general 
drift, none of our institutions knows 
how properly to criticise itself and 
its activities. The introduction of 
public welfare activities can be made 
the occasion for bringing effective 
critical intelligence to bear on all 
these somewhat laggard instruments 
of our social life; and that same critical 
intelligence will help to define and 
organize the work of public welfare, 
itself. 


INTERFERENCE WITH AMERICAN 
Democracy 


Two considerations call for a brief 
final mention in this all too limited 
discussion of the subject. There are 
two respects in which public welfare 
activities may seriously interfere with 
the development of our American 
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democracy. In the first place, the 
humanitarian program of public wel- 
fare may seriously obstruct the ap- 
plication of scientific knowledge to 
the solution of the problems of social 
and racial survival. Scientists are 
now greatly concerned about the 
future of the race. They fear the 
progressive elimination of the fit and 
the survival of the unfit. They urge 
that for every effort expended in the 
care of the unfit individual, equal effort 
must be intelligently expended toward 
the eventual elimination of the unfit 
stock which produced that unfit indi- 
vidual. Will public welfare programs 
help or hinder this effort in behalf of a 
better race? This question is funda- 
mental to the democracy of the future. 

In the second place, most friends of 
democracy are seriously disturbed to- 
day by the current drifts toward 
centralization in government and that 
consequent bureaucracy which prom- 
ises to be neither scientific nor demo- 
cratic. They are saying that democ- 
racy cannot stand too much of this 
centralizing drift, even in the interest 
of a humanitarian program. Cen- 
tralization of social activity in govern- 
mental bureaus is just another method 
of saving the unfit. Hence, every 
movement in the direction of a more 
complete centralization of power and 
authority and prestige must be offset 
by quite as complete a movement in 
the direction of decentralizing in- 
telligence, opportunity, and individual 
responsibility. 

Upon public welfare proponents 
rests, at present, a peculiar responsi- 
bility, as well as a great opportunity. 
Democracy must think more about all 
its problems, including all the prob- 
lems subsumed under the term public 
welfare. But the whole thinking of 
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democracy must not be done by 
governmental officials. A society in 


which governmental officials do all 
the thinking will not long remain a 
democracy. The thinking of democ- _ 

racy must be done by all the people; 
it must be shared by all the people. Bet 


Nor may the officials be careless as 
to whether the people are thinking, or 
are prepared to think. Decentraliza- 
tion of education, of intelligence, of —_ 
understanding of governmental proc- — 
esses is a necessary part of any future _ 
development of governmental author- = 
ity. Democratic officials, including cD 
public welfare officials, must be as _ 
interested in the one movement 
as in the other. Democracy will be 
safe, no matter what programs are 
undertaken, no matter how effective <3 

the central government may become, — 
if along with every increment of 
centralized power, authority and 13a 


tige, there shall go a correlative in- 
crement of intelligence, understanding __ 
and critical effectiveness to the in- __ 
dividual citizen, wherever he may be. __ 
Without this, democracy, however — 
humanitarian, will probably fail. 
The traditions of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, so emphati- 
cally individualistic, were right in one 
respect, at any rate: in the long run, 
our democracy will be tested, not by ar 
the humanitarian movements that we res pi 
foster, important as these are, but by ie 
the extent to which we succeed in 
eliminating the occasions for humani- as 
tarian effort. All our institutions need <3 
reconstruction, with this objective in 
view. As an integral part of the a A 
democratic determination to achieve a 
this human civilization (as distinct 
from a humanitarian world) 
welfare activities will have a real place 
in the social programs of the future. — 
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O amplify Gladstone’s assertion 
that “the health of the people is 
the foundation on which repose the 
power and happiness of any country” 
is toelaborate the obvious. The physi- 
cal and mental energy of a community 
or a nation are fundamental factors in 
welfare. The history of civilization is 
being re-interpreted in terms of health 
and disease. We are told that the 
decadence of Greece and Rome was not 
due primarily to moral decay but to 
malaria. Social progress itself is 
traced to a surplus of physical well- 
being. Hundreds of villages and coun- 
trysides in our southern states, during 
the past ten years, have been trans- 
formed economically and socially by 
the elimination of hookworm disease. 
In any program of public welfare the 
prevention of disease and the fostering 
of health deserve first consideration. 
Ever since men have reflected about 
the common life, they have given 
thought to the protection of health. 
The Egyptians filtered the muddy 
water of the Nile; they enforced regu- 
lations concerning bathing, clothing, 
diet and the care of infants. The 
Chinese centuries ago used alum to 
clarify water. Aristotle advocated a 
pure water supply. The Hebrew sani- 
tary code was detailed and practical. 
Solon and Lycurgus insisted upon con- 
sideration for the health of the masses. 
The Romans gave heed to ventilation, 
drainage, cremation and public baths. 
The Middle Ages suffered tragically 
from ignorance of sanitation. The 
modern health movement began in 
England about a century ago. The 
first general health act was passed in 
1848. In the United States the first 
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President, the Rockefeller Foundation 


state board of health was established 
fifty-three years ago in Massachusetts, 
Scientific and efficient methods of 
combating disease and promoting 
health are developments of recent 
times and are at present undergoing 
rapid evolution. 


Mopern PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Modern preventive medicine has 
passed through two stages and has 
entered upon a third. At first, disease 
was seen chiefly in the environment. 
Stress was laid upon the “filth”’ theory. 
Effort was directed to sanitation, to 
improve water supplies, to sewage and 
refuse disposal and to abatement of 
nuisances. In the second stage, atten- 
tion was centered upon infectious dis- 
eases. Bacteria in individuals were 
recognized as a menace. Inspection, 
compulsory reporting of contagious 
disease and quarantine were resorted 
to. The diagnostic laboratory became 
the center for the identification of 
disease, and later for the preparation of 
antitoxins, vaccines and sera. The 
third stage recognizes the importance 
of personal hygiene. A large majority 
of the diseases which contribute to the 
death-rate cannot be controlled by 
public authorities. These maladies 
can be avoided or minimized only by 
the intelligent self-control of the indi- 
vidual. Hence the demand for edu- 
cation in public health, the agitation 
for periodic medical examinations of 
all citizens, the call for physicians who 
will be counselors for health rather 
than curers of disease. 

The progress of modern preventive 
medicine has revealed a gradual chang- 
ing of ideals and shifting of emphasis. 
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Even if Pasteur’s faith that “it is 
within the power of man to banish the 
infectious diseases from the world” 
were vindicated, the result would be 
negative rather than positive. Health 
in the individual and the community 
will less and less be thought of as 
absence of weakness and pain, more 
and more as a sense of vigorous well- 
being and abounding energy. The 
health department of the future will 
not regard itself as a disease depart- 
ment; its goal will be not only life, but 
life more abundantly. 

Public health progress is conditioned 
by the state of scientific knowledge. 
The achievements of the last half cen- 
tury are directly traceable to signifi- 
cant discoveries, especially in the field 
of bacteriology. Since 1879, distin- 
guished investigators have isolated 
the germs of leprosy, pneumonia, 
typhoid, malaria, tuberculosis, tetanus, 
dysentery, plague, diphtheria and yel- 
low fever. Some of the investigators 
were individual workers. Others were 
members of institutes of research which 
have in recent years been established 
in many countries of the world. 
Among the most important of’ these 
are the Pasteur Institute, the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
the London School of Tropical Medi- 
cine, the McCormick Institute of In- 
fectious Diseases, the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington and the Morris 
Memorial Institute of Chicago. 

The practical application of this 
scientific knowledge has been success- 
ful in many countries. Striking ex- 
amples of sanitary statesmanship are 
the campaigns against malaria and 
yellow fever by Ross in India, Grassi, 
Bignami and Bastianelli in Italy, Fin- 
lay and Gorgas in Cuba and by Gorgas 
in Panama. The less conspicuous 
activities of cities, states and nations 
in protecting community health have 
in the aggregate produced momentous 
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results. Death-rates in the leading 
countries of the world have been low- Ye 
ered during the last twenty years in 
a dramatic way. Since 1900, the gen- 
eral death-rate in Great Britain has r, 
fallen from 18.2 per thousand to 12.1 sah 
In the registration area of ae 
the United States the decline 
the same period has been from 17.6 to_ 
11.7. Infant mortality may be re- 
garded as the best test of the general See a 
hygienic condition of a people. In 
twenty years in Great Britain the rate . 
has fallen from 154 to 83. In New — . 
York City the infant mortality has arts 
declined from 273 per thousand births | 
in 1885 to 71 in 1921. Na 


in 1921. 


Prorection oF HeattH A GOVERN- 
MENTAL TASK “age 


The protection and fostering of = 
health are primarily governmental —_ 
tasks. Only the city, the county, the 
state or the nation can exercise the 
police power and levy the taxes which © 
are essential to successful, efficient 
administration of health work. Vol- 
untary agencies may support but they _ 
cannot replace public authority. 
Moreover, the international nature . 
of public health calls for the codépera- — 
tion of governments, which are more> 
and more working together in a com- 
mon effort to control epidemics, regu- 
late quarantine, standardize biological 
products and health procedures and 
thus gradually create a world health — 
organization. 

While governments must assume og 
primary responsibility for preventive 
medicine, private voluntary agencies 
play an important part in the modern 
movement for fostering health. In 
the United States alone there are more 
than sixty private associations and 
societies which seek to promote vari- 


ous phases of public health work. In ae ; 
Great Britain and in Continental coun- 
tries there are similar societies though 


_ in smaller number. The National 
_ Red Crosses and the International 
Red Cross with its headquarters at 


Geneva are giving much attention to 
health campaigns. Life insurance com- 
panies and endowed foundations are 
also devoting large sums to similar 


_ purposes. Demonstrations in the con- 


trol of a given disease or in the carrying 
- out of a general health program may 


_ be conducted under the joint auspices 


of a public health department and of a 
voluntary health society. The edu- 
cation of the public is one of the most 
useful of the services which private 
agencies can render. Not only are 
better hygienic habits encouraged 
among the people, but public opinion 
is organized in support of government 
authorities in carrying out their pro- 
grams. 


ror 


OFFICERS 


Of the chief health officers in seventy- 


two municipalities and forty-eight 
states in this country less than 11 per 
cent have had special preparation for 
their work. Administration is for the 
most part in the hands of physicians 
who have had no public health train- 
ing. This does not mean that many 
of these men are not useful and even 
efficient. A large number have edu- 
cated themselves by reading and study 
and by interpreting their experience. 
The untrained are tolerated because 
the public does not understand that 
the point of view of preventive medi- 
cine is very different from that of 
curative medicine. The M.D. degree 
is undoubtedly most valuable for a 
public health officer, but it is not a 
substitute for public health training. 
In Great Britain a medical officer of 
health in a municipality or other 
health district is not eligible for ap- 
pointment unless he has the degree of 
doctor of pub 
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lic health, which requires 


at least a year of special preparation, 
In this country it will be some time 
before it will either be possible or wise 
to set up this standard. The impor. 
tant thing is to convince the public 
that public health administration is g 
special profession for which appro. 
priate training and experience must be 
provided. 

Special centers for the preparation 
of health officers are being created in 
various countries. In Great Britain 
up to the present time the training has 
been given in connection with medical 
schools and in schools of tropical medi- 
cine in London and Liverpool. It is 
now proposed to establish an imperial 
school of public health in London in 
which a large part of professional edu- 
cation will be concentrated. The 
School of Hygiene and Public Health 
of Johns Hopkins University, the Har. 
vard School of Public Health, the 
training course at Toronto University, 
and the Public Health School at Lon- 
don, Ontario, are the most important 
centers in North America. The cur 
riculum of such a school as that at 
Hopkins includes bacteriology, studies 
of resistance and immunity, animal 
parasites, parasitic worms, medical 
entomology, vital statistics, epidemi- 
ology, sanitary engineering, human 
physiology, chemical aspects of hy- 
giene, mental hygiene, nutrition and 
diet, public health law, personal hy- 
giene, maternity and child hygiene, 
organization and administration of 
public health work. In addition to 
laboratory and lecture courses, stu- 
dents receive practical training and 
experience in field work under respon- 
sible and competent health officers. 

In the United States at least it will 
be a long time before the professional 
schools can provide enough graduates 
to meet the steadily growing demand 
for public health workers. Depend- 
ence will have to be placed for a num- 
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ber of years upon health officers drawn 
from the ranks of practising physicians. 
The problem of giving these men public 
health training is being met in various 
ways. Short courses and institutes 
are being offered. In one state an 
experiment is being made with corre- 
spondence courses in connection with 
institutes. The visits of expert super- 
yisors play an important part in the 
education of men and women now in 
service. A wide range of public health 
literature is also available for their use. 


Pusiic Heattu Doctor 


Persons officially engaged in health 
work are not the only ones who need 
training. Practising physicians after 
all play an indispensable part in all 
public health work. It is they who 
make the diagnoses; upon them falls 
the responsibility of reporting conta- 
gious diseases and of making out death 
certificates. One of the chief reasons 
why vital statistics are so untrust- 
worthy is that so many doctors are 
not skillful in diagnosis or conscientious 
in reporting notifiable diseases. The 
education of doctors is therefore essen- 
tial to the efficiency of the whole public 
health organization. Special diagnos- 
tic clinics for tuberculosis and other 
diseases are being organized for practis- 
ingphysicians. In several states medi- 
cal extension courses are conducted by 
the state university extension division. 

Trained health workers should func- 
tion through an efficient type of organi- 
zation. A military control such as 
was exercised in Cuba, Panama and the 
Philippines is out of the question, 
except in cases of serious epidemics. 
The problem in a democracy is to 
create a public opinion which will 
insure permanence of tenure, adequate 
salary and the best opportunities of 
service for competent officials. It is 
generally agreed that the best type of 
organization is a board of health which 
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appoints the personnel, becomes re- 
sponsible for appropriations and gives 
its appointees support. A full-time 
staff is assigned to departments, each’ nee | 
of which has a well-understood func- _- 


tion, but codperates in unity of effort 
with the group as a whole. 


vaccines and sera is an essential part 
of the organization. The simplest 
organization, for example that of a 


county health unit, consists ofa health 


officer, a sanitary inspector, a public 
health nurse and a clerk, all on full 
time. With the increase in size of the 
community, such a unit would be in- 
creased in number and specialization 
of staff and in complexity of organi- — 
zation. 


Mopern Heatta PrRoGRAM 


A comprehensive modern public 
health program should, according to 


Rosenau, embrace the following useful 


fields of activity: (1) the prevention of 


the communicable diseases, (2) the 


prevention of the non-communicable 
diseases, (3) sanitation, or biologic 
cleanliness, including an improved 
environment, (4) vital statistics, or 
the bookkeeping of humanity, (5) edu- 
cation, or the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people in regard to sani- 
tation and hygiene, (6) infant welfare 
and the reduction of infant mortality, 
(7) the health and development (phy- 
sical, mental and moral) of the school 
child and the adolescent, (8) food and 
nutrition, the relation of diet to growth 
and health, (9) industrial hygiene, the 
health of the worker, (10) personal 
hygiene, mental hygiene, (11) mater- 
nity and the care, protection and 
encouragement of the function of moth- 
erhood, (12) eugenics, the principles 
of sound breeding and heredity, (13) 
research to extend the boundaries of 
knowledge. 


A public 
health laboratory with facilities for 
diagnosis, preparation of antitoxins, _ 
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Pusiic Heatta PuRCHASEABLE 


Dr. Hermann Biggs, Health Com- 
missioner of the state of New York, 
has asserted that public health is pur- 
chaseable. The implication is that a 
community can improve its health 
conditions to the extent that it is 
willing to pay the cost. This is an 
illuminating idea and contains a great 
truth. It should, however, be added 
that the purchasing of public health is 
subject to the law of diminishing re- 
turns. One of the chief problems of 
public health administration is to 
secure adequate funds. It is estimated 
that from fifty cents to one dollar per 
capita, according to the size of the 
community, ought to provide a reason- 
ably satisfactory public health service. 
Some cities have exceeded the one 
dollar per capita. In two or three 
private demonstrations of health work 
the per capita has approached and 
sometimes exceeded $3.00. In 1917, 
all the cities of the United States with 
a population of over 30,000, an aggre- 
gate of 33 million, devoted to public 
health work only 2} per cent of their 
total public expenditures. In general, 
it may be said that communities, when 
convinced that public health pays, 
have shown a readiness to supply the 
necessary funds. The International 
Health Board in the southern states 
has sometimes found villages and towns 
anxious to appropriate funds for ma- 
laria control sooner than trained offi- 
cials could be found to spend the 
money wisely. Too often, however, it 
is hard to make the average community 
see the importance of generous appro- 
priations for health protection. 

One of the chief obstacles to success- 
ful public health work in the United 
States has been political and corrupt 
interference with administrative effi- 
ciency. Often appointments are lim- 
ited to local citizens. In many cases 
interests which are adversely affected 
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by thorough, conscientious public 
health administration have been able, 
through political influence, to hamper 
faithful public servants and sometimes 
to secure their dismissal from office, 
While disheartening cases of political 
intervention still occur in the United 
States, the tendency on the whole is 
encouraging. English and Continen- 
tal standards are distinctly higher so 
far as party politics go. In one sense 
public health ought not to be taken out 
of politics. Health protection is a 
concern of the community in its or- 
ganized capacity and ought to be 
regarded as one of the common tasks. 
The public health officer should wel- 
come an opportunity to educate the 
people to the support of wise measures 
for promoting the common welfare. 
As a public servant, he should under- 
stand men as well as microbes and be 
a politician in the older and better 
snese of the word. 

As has already been seen, personal 
hygiene must play a predominant part 
in any public health program which 
seeks the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. Education of the individual 
thus becomes an outstanding problem. 
Unfortunately health does not interest 
the average citizen. He is often bored 
by talk of health. Excitement and 
amusement seem to mean more than 
efficiency. While something can be 
done to influence mature persons, the 
chief hope lies in the proper education 
of the young. Consequently, of late, 
efforts of all kinds have been made to 
introduce hygiene in the public schools. 
Medical inspection of pupils should im 
itself be a means of education. Great 
progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of ingenious teaching devices for 
interesting and influencing children. 
The attempt is in earlier years to fix 
sound health habits and later to in- 
terpret these intelligently. The public 
health nurse and the physician, es 
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pecially the former, are among the 
most important agents of public health 
education. So much has been done 
of late in so great a variety of ways 
that before proceeding much further 
it would be wise to make a careful 
study of the results of the different 
methods of education which have been 
employed. This might lead to a con- 
siderable revision in the educational 
program which is now being carried out. 

The social and economic implica- 
tions of public health ought not to be 
overlooked. Public health depends 
not only upon sanitation and the con- 
trol of contagious diseases, but on 
nutrition, housing, recreation, mental 
content and serenity. In this large 
sense public health becomes a question 
of the standard of living, of economic 
production and the distribution of 
wealth. In short, it raises the whole 
social problem. It is intimately re- 
lated to the entire field of public wel- 
fare. In this wider meaning it calls 
for more than the governmental activ- 
ity of a health department. It de- 
mands the codperation of all welfare 
agencies, each one of which can make 
a contribution to public health con- 
sidered in its social relations. 

Much that has been said applies 
chiefly to towns and cities. The ques- 
tion of rural health has only recently 
begun to receive the attention that it 
deserves. While urban health condi- 
tions have shown rapid improvement, 
tral death-rates have revealed no 
corresponding tendency. Relatively, 
the countryside has lost ground. Ty- 
phoid, tuberculosis, hookworm, malaria, 
theumatism and other crippling dis- 
tases are all too common in rural 
districts. Country school children 
show worse defects on the average than 
tity pupils. Only 56 per cent of the 
$027 counties in the United States 
have hospitals. This situation is 
dtentimes not so serious as it appears. 


Good roads have made town and city 
hospitals more accessible. The prob- 


lem of medical care causes some appre- 


hension. The motor-car has multiplied 
the availability of doctors, but few — 
young and modernly trained men seem © 
to be settling in the rural districts. 
About 210 counties have full time 
health departments. It is hoped that 
this system will gradually spread. 
The question of cost at once is raised. 
It is not certain that the average rural 
community can afford to pay the total 
expense of the health service which it 
needs. State and even federal sub- 
sidies are proposed as solutions of the 
fiscal difficulty. Such aid from cen- 
tral treasuries is advocated on the 
ground that the entire country is 
concerned in making life safe and 
attractive to producers on the farms. 


CONCLUSION 

To sum up: Public health is a fun- 
damental condition of public welfare. 
It is developing a scientific basis and 
administrative technic of increasing 
efficiency. The ideal of public health 
is changing from a negative form of 
protection to a positive fostering of 
physical and mental vigor. The con- 
ditions of continued progress are: well- 
trained public officials free from polit- 
ical interference, secure in the tenure 
of office, adequately paid, commanding 
sufficient funds and trusted by an 
intelligent public. Public education 
in personal hygiene is an essential 
condition of improvement in health 
and of community support for public 
health programs. In order that pre- 
ventive medicine may become efficient 
in the best sense, it must secure the 
hearty codperation of all public and 
private agencies for welfare. One of 
the most important tasks in public 
health work in the United States is the 
protecting and fostering of health in 
the rural districts. 
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A Tanpem Race 


HE human race moves on from 
age to age—but not abreast. We 
believe it moves forward and to higher 
levels, despite the crime, injustice, 
disease and war with which it injures 
itself. The trend of life is upward 
and the Golden Age lies before, not 
behind us. But there are the van- 
guard, the main body of the army, the 
belated stragglers trailing on behind. 

If the race or, to narrow our dis- 
cussion, if the population of our own 
“land of light, liberty and democracy” 
were a unit, there could be no argument 
for any self-constituted group to cham- 
pion or relieve anyone else. Let it 
become apparent that the social body 
is menaced by tuberculosis and at 
once without debate or delay the repre- 
sentatives of the state would devise 
means to rescue the last victim from 
exposure to disease. A chain of hospi- 
tals manned by an adequate medical 
staff, equipped with sufficient trained 
nurses and endugh beds for all the 
patients, and with every helpful device 
known to science, would spring as if 
by magic from the fabulous wealth of 
our people. 

Let the experts state that a common- 
wealth has ten thousand subnormal 
residents and the response would not 
be a few meagerly equipped institu- 
tions and service capable of caring for 
five thousand of them, but for the 
entire ten thousand. 

Demonstrate that the whole race 
needs a clean bath at least once a week 
and our city fathers at the first meeting 
thereafter would make it thenceforth 
impossible for tenement houses to be 
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built capable of supplying this neces- 
sity to 40 per cent leaving the other 
60 per cent unwashed. 

Let it be shown, by army draft or 
otherwise, that five million of our popu- 
lation are illiterate and there would 
not ensue a campaign stretching out 
over years that mark the coming and 
going of whole generations, but our 
public machinery would clean up the 
job in a single generation. 

If we moved abreast there could be 
no call for any such thing among us as 
the “private social welfare agency.” 
Action would follow hot-foot upon 
comprehension. But this is precisely 
what we do not do. We struggle in 
long files. We drag along tandem. 
We pull and push; we urge and 
threaten and cajole in the hope that 
we can bring the laggards forward; we 
plead with our lawmakers and brow- 
beat and threaten them with political 
extinction to induce them to lay upon 
the taxpayer the very burden which 
we know will enhance his wealth but 
which he knows will rob him of his 
hard-earned or craftily acquired pos- 
sessions. 


THe Case FOR THE TAXPAYER 


Why should the taxpayer be forced 
by law to build and equip institutions 
to care for his fellowmen in absence 
of any proof that it will do them any 
good? He may very justly reply: 
“Show me!” He is entitled to the 
plans and specifications of the social 
architect and the estimates of the 
social engineer before he commits 
himself to the building of the structure. 
Every business man understands this 
principle as applied to invention, ex- 
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tension, improvement, or any inno- 
yation in his business enterprise. 

Yet there are those who presume to 
tell us that in the most intricate of 
all human endeavors, the improvement 
of human life, there is no place for 
private initiative, no need for private 
agencies, no social function to be per- 
formed by “self-appointed groups.” 
It is amazing that our critics have seen 
no appropriate analogies in specific 
professions and other social activities 
older in their organic life than the 
many groups vaguely called social 


workers. 
Tue PIONEER 


The American Medical Association 
and the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation are self-appointed groups, and 
so is the American Bar Association. 
There may be difference of opinion 
as to their value to society—or even 
their right to further existence. But 
it cannot be denied that much of 
the so-called health legislation on the 
statute books of our states is the 
direct result of the propaganda of the 
former, and that approaching uni- 
formity in laws relating to property, 
custody, crime, banks and inheritance, 
are the fruit of the labors of the latter. 

The National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
cation and the American Federation 
of Labor are well-known examples of 
self-appointed groups, both devoted in 
part at least to an effort to effect legis- 
lation on behalf of that large part of 
the public represented in their con- 
stituency. Naturally they claim their 
policies are actuated by motives on 
behalf of the entire public. Opinion 
will differ as to the public service 
rendered by such voluntary groups. 
Some will even hold that one or the 
other is a public enemy. This is not 
the point. The point is that much of 
the legislation rejating to labor and 
industry is the result of the agitation, 


the initiative, the conflicting argu- — 
ments of these groups. It is through 
such groups that society becomes artic- __ 
ulate. It is by weighing and balanc- 
ing the arguments and appeals of such 
organizations that our lawmakers ar- _ 
rive at decisions. It is by convincing 
those who represent the public that 
an enterprise (started and supported 
up to date by private initiative and 
private funds) is worthy of general 
application, that a case is made for a 
public agency to take it over and 
public funds to maintain it. 

In this respect the private social 
agency is the appropriate pioneer. It 
represents the vanguard in social ex- 
plorations. By process of trial and 
error it discovers paths the public may 
justly be asked to take. Demonstra- 
tion at private expense—application 
at public expense—this is the formula. 


Way Don’r You Quir? 


Granted, says the critic, then when 
the public does take hold, when the 
law is once passed and the agency 
created, why don’t you close up and go 
out of business? Why do you cling 
to your league or association which 
lives on the impulse or generosity of 
private philanthropy? Why don’t you 
hang it on the taxpayer where it be- 
longs? 

The question is fair and the answer 
should be frank. In many instances 
this should be done. For example, 
self-appointed vigilance committees 
were probably justified to put an end 
to cattle stealing in pioneer western 
days. But with the establishment of 
courts and the public machinery of 
justice maintained by taxes the lynch- 
ing party had no further claim to ex- 
istence. So the abolitionist party 
appropriately died when the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was signed. So, 
when child labor is relegated to the 
museum of antiquities with chattel 
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slavery and cannibalism—by adequate 
; laws and public agencies for their en- 
forcement, then the National Child 
Labor Committee may realize a goal 
it has announced and sought from the 
beginning—to work itself out of a job. 

But these are patentexamples. The 
problem is not so simple. On many 
questions of social welfare the widest 
difference of opinion exists. 

What is the proper treatment of 
crime? Has any court discovered how 
to dispense justice in every case tossed 
up from the floods of human life? If 
so, why does not every court from the 
United States Supreme Court down to 
the most obscure court of the Justice 
of the Peace immediately follow suit? 
Has any prison or reformatory dis- 
covered how to reform and salvage all 
the qualities of good within its walls? 
Then why does not every penitentiary 
and county jail in the land illuminate 
itself at once with the glow of the dis- 
covery? One would be blind to the 
facts to ignore the definite service 
rendered to public agencies by the 
investigation, the discussion and the 
legislative propaganda of the American 
Prison Association. 

Even lawmakers are subject to 
human limitations and courts of jus- 
tice look to self-delegated members of 
the bar for facts on which to base 
decisions. 


Because THE Jos Is Onty Brecun 


And the right of the private agency 
to continue rests not alone on the fact 
that it has pioneered and produced 
results. In fact these services do not 
contain such a warrant. Society as 
a whole has a valid title against all 
kinds of squatter sovereignty—even 
the service of the pioneer or the dis- 
coverer. The statute of limitations 
holds even against rights of patent. 
But it rests on the work this agency 
may still perform as a goad to effi- 
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ciency, a creator of social atmospheric ap] 
pressure to buoy up the willing but lav 
defenseless official, and an adventurer net 
into realms of human achievement cor 
not yet touched. pre 

We conceive of the race as a goi ‘ 
concern. These are not the last days, eff 
Humanity has not yet reached its do! 
goal. We have learned to save a few do! 
thousand babies by campaigns against an 
infant mortality, but many more thou- }) va: 
sands still wither under our blighting Th 
neglect. hes 

The juvenile court and the proba- int 


tion officer have turned an army of m 


potential criminals from such a fate shi 
and put them on the high road to | do 
self-control, but our jails are still An 
deformatories for thousands of hapless six 
youth. if | 

We have fostered health education els 


in our schools, but public officials tell 
us that 75 per cent of our twenty 
million school children are victims of 
physical defects. 

Housing reform has swept the coun- 
try—has been taken up by the govern- 
ment as a special duty—yet from the 
standpoint of decency and comfort 
it is still true of millions of our people 
that the son of man hath not where to 
lay his head. 

Minimum wage boards have begun 
to function, but multitudes know only 
from statistical reports, never from 
personal experience, the meaning of a 
living wage. 

Massachusetts spends eight million 
dollars a year in maintaining institu- 
tions for its dependents—a splendid 
sum and creditable agencies. But will 
anyone undertake to say that all who 
need are cared for? 

Child labor laws have been passed 
in every state and repeatedly amended 
and improved in many. But no state 
yet has an adequate law and in every 
state the evil still exists. Further- 
more it is the very public servants 


| 


appointed by the state to enforce the 
laws who are most insistent that they 
need the aid of privately organized 
committees to back them up and to 
promote further measures of reform. 
There is less danger today that 
efforts for social welfare will be over- 
done than that they will be left un- 
done. Overlapping of effort is costly 
and stupid. But absence of effort is 
vastly more costly and more stupid. 
The task of social improvement, in 
health, in economic well-being, in 
intelligence, in morals, in education, 
in the duties and privileges of citizen- 
ship, is not yet overdone. It is under- 
done. Weare stillraw. The average 
American child leaves school in the 
sixth grade. We could not complain 
if he went out and got his education 


elsewhere, | for school does not neces- 
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sarily connote education. But we 
have to confess that we reveal to the 
world the crude hall-mark of a sixth- 
grade education. Therefore we see 
ample room, in the immediate future 
at least, for the case work of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, the patient rescue 
work of the Prison Reform Association, 
the propaganda of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, the discussions of the 
Foreign Policy Association, the Univer- 
sity Seminar, the National Conference 
of Social Work and the Academy of 
Political and Social Science—not as a 
substitute for public responsibility, 
a soporific for the harassed public 
official, but as pioneer, explorer, ex- 
perimenter, goad to efficiency, example 
in energy, stimulator of public support 
and torch-bearer into fields still un- 
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HE simpler method of describing 
the voluntary agencies rendering 
service specifically to the home and 
the family will be to begin from the 
national end and work back to the 
local. In that process we shall have 
occasion to speak of agencies which, 
locally unconnected with any national 
movement, may have cloudy and dimly 
comprehended ideals for service to 
these fundamental institutions, but 
whose contributions are sometimes of 
little value and sometimes, indeed, 
are quite on the wrong side of the 
ledger and are dangerous and de- 
structive to family life. a at thes 
EpucaTIVE AND Con- 
SULTATIVE AGENCIES 


We will first speak of those agencies 
whose work is entirely educative and 
consultative in specialized fields and 
which in form are not federations of a 
definite group of local societies but 
whose membership is open to all. 
Its services are available for any or- 
ganizations interested in these fields 
of activity, though it should be ex- 
plained that this is equally true of 
those organizations which are federa- 
tions, only as to these their primary 
responsibilities are naturally towards 
their member societies. 

National Housing Association.—The 
National Housing Association is or- 
ganized to improve housing conditions 
in the United States and Canada. It 
holds exceedingly valuable annual con- 
ferences, serves as a clearing house for 


Family agencies. 


to the Home and Family’ 
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information and aids local agencies 
in establishing housing committees, 
making housing studies, drafting laws. 
It publishes a quarterly bulletin en- 
titled Housing Betterment. It has no 
field staff at the present time, though 
the secretary has made nineteen visits 
in two years to local communities, 
but it is in constant consultation with 
hundreds of organizations. 

The philosophy of the National 
Housing Association is essentially that 
of every other national agency in this 
field. Its services are available for 
municipal departments and commis- 
sions as well as citizens’ organizations, 
but the history of improved housing 
in this country has indicated the ab- 
solute necessity of the latter for every 
step forward and it is in interesting 
civic and social agencies of all kinds 
that the Association, we believe, finds 
its absolutely fundamental task. 

American Home Economics Associa- 
tion—A second general agency is the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, whose principal activity at the 
present time is the publication of a 
journal. Indirectly it advises with 
all kinds of agencies interested in 
improving the home conditions of all 
American homes. It is interested in 


the furtherance of instruction in home ° 


economics in the schools, the establish- 
ment of home economics courses in 
normal schools and colleges, the ex- 
tension of demonstration undertakings. 
It remains in close touch with advisors 
in the colleges and technical schools 
and carries on an information service 
on household problems. 


National and Local Social Agencies Rendering Services 
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Case Work AGENCIES 


We now come to that group of 
agencies whose primary activities are 
based upon case work (viz., individual 
adjustments). The work of some of 
these groups of agencies (speaking now 
of the local agencies instead of the 
national organizations representing 
them) is in the field of social case work 
and where case work, not social, is 
involved, it is bordering upon that 
field. 

We cannot attempt in this article 
to discuss the meaning and methods 
of social case work as a recognized and 
important factor in social progress. 
Readers are referred to a recent publi- 
cation of the Russell Sage Foundation? 
for an exposition of it. To quote 
from- it: 

Social case work consists of those proces- 
ses which develop personality through ad- 
justments consciously effected, individual 
by individual, between men and their social 
environment.? 


By “social environment” much more 
than the physical is of course indi- 
cated. 


It widens to the horizon of man’s thought, 
to the boundaries of his capacity for main- 
taining relationships, and it narrows to the 
exclusion of all those things which have no 
real influence upon his emotional, mental 
and spiritual life.‘ 


The kind of social case work in 
which some of the agencies to be de- 
scribed are primarily engaged is family 
social case work, which technically 
has to do with the inter-allied problems 
of different members of individual 
family groups and their solution upon 
a basis which conserves the best inter- 


? What Is Social Case Work, by Miss Mary 
E. Richmond. Pp. 268, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1922. 

*Tbid., pp. 98-9. 

*Tbid., p. 99. 
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ests of both the family and the indi- 
vidual members. Where the case work 
is not social but is centered around the 
solution of detached individual situa- 
tions, it may still be said that, more or 
less, the family is considered the unit, 
excepting the seventh agency listed 


next. 


Acencres IN Tuts Naw 


The leading national agencies in 
the case work field are: 

1. Charity Organization Department 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

2. American Association for Or- 
ganizing Family Social Work. 

3. Home Service Sections of chapters 
(on peace-time extension program) of 
the American Red Cross. 

4. National Association of Trav- 
eler’s Aid Societies. 

5. International Institute of the 
¥. W. 

6. American Association of Hospi- 
tal Social Service Workers. 

7. National Alliance of Legal Aid 
Societies. 

Taking the first five of these agencies, 
we find that all of them except th 
first have local member societies 2 
branches which are doing an activ e 
day to day case work. 

1. The Charity Organization De- 
partment of the Russell Sage F oundation: 
is a research agency for the whole 
social case work field and its publiea- = 
tions are standard for that field. Miss 
Richmond’s Social Diagnosis has really 
laid the first substantial foundation 
for social case work. The Department 
is now publishing a Social Work Series 
in which the following have appeared: 
Broken Homes by Joanna C. Colcord; 7 
Disasters by J. Byron Deacon; House-— 
hold Management by Florence Nesbitt; a 
The Social Case History by Ada Eliot 
Sheffield; What is Social Case Work a 
Mary E. Richmond. 


The Department has recently 
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lished a digest of American Marriage 
Laws,* and is now making an extended 
study of the present-day administra- 
tion of marriage laws in the United 
States, with a view to publishing later 
a book on practical next steps looking 
to the improvement of public ad- 
ministration in this field. 

Turning to the other four, it may be 
well to distinguish the functioning of 
the local agencies which they represent 
so far as case work is concerned. In 
rough terms then: 

2. The American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work com- 
prises a group of local family social 
work societies locally organized in 
cities and towns (and a few counties) 
and banded together for mutual growth 
and the extension of the movement. 

3. The Home Service Sections of the 
American Red Cross (on peace-time 
extension plan) are engaged in family 
social work in a certain number of 
rural, county and small-town com- 
munities. 

4. The local Traveler’s Aid societies 
are, as their name implies, dealing 
with the case work problems of the 
traveler. Though the division of work 
varies in some communities, the trav- 
eler who remains the traveler so far 
as any one city is concerned receives 
the service of the Traveler’s Aid. 
If, however, the family or the in- 
dividual belongs in a particular city 
or the plan made contemplates resi- 
dence, then responsibility is trans- 
ferred to the local family social work 
agency or other local agency. 

We have used the word “individual” 
above though we are supposed to be 

discussing family case work. Often- 
times, it will be remembered, the travel- 
ing individual is a part of a family 
group somewhere else and only through 
5 American Marriage Laws in their Social 
Aspects by Fred S. Hall and Elizabeth W. 
Brooke, Russell Sage Foundation, 1919. 


the skill of a case worker will the 
broken cords be retied possibly. 

It should be said that Traveler’s 
Aid serves all, but that its contacts 
with individual men traveling alone 
are much less frequent than with other 
kinds of travelers. The family prob- 
lems behind these men are therefore 
often not discovered excepting as they 
are brought directly to the attention 
of family social work societies. 

5. The International Institute of the 
Y. W. C. A. is concerned with the 
adjustments of immigrant women to 
American environment and _ though 
not literally a family society it is 


evident that the local institutes must ° 


be inevitably involved in family ad- 
justments. The relations of family 
social work societies and institutes 
are in process of being worked out. 
One principle is clear and that is that 
if the woman who is head of a family can 
speak any English she is considered 
to be no longer technically in the im- 
migrant group. Beyond that they are 
making many primary adjustments 
for the real immigrant family which 
cannot be classed as social case work. 
Indeed that comprises the bulk of that 
part of their activities which touch 
upon the case work field. Where real 
social case work is required, codpera- 
tive arrangements between family so- 
cial work societies and institutes are 
being slowly developed, for, while 
the institute does possess some trained 
social case workers, considerable num- 
bers of their staffs have been selected 
simply on the basis of their being 
acquainted with certain languages 
and nationalities. 

So much for general distinction of 
functioning between the first five of 
these national agencies and the local 
agencies of which they are made up. 

American Association for Organizing 
Family Social W ork.—This is composed 
of about 200 member societies. Listed 
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in its directory are 150 other non- 
member societies whose standards are 
not yet sufficiently high for member- 
ship. In addition it has one city 
public department which is a member, 
and membership is open to other city 
departments which meet the require- 
ments as to carrying on real family 
social case work under trained workers. 
The national organization of the 
Association includes a field staff who 
serve as advisers to existing family 
societies and who assist in the or- 
ganization of new ones or the reorgani- 
zation of old ones. It has a number 
of different committees composed of 
representatives from the member so- 
cieties which formulate policies and 
standards later acted upon by the 
Association as a whole. But, beyond 
the ordinary standard requirements 
for admission, no local society is bound 
to accept any policies or standards so 
formulated. The Association pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, The Family, 
a monthly news letter to societies, 
and other circulars and pamphlets. 
It favors the encouragement by its 
societies of the socialization of public 
departments, but believes that volun- 
tary organizations must always func- 
tion alongside of public ones. The 
local societies are involved in many 
community programs affecting the 
home, the need of which is revealed 
by the case work. Though its primary 
work is in connection with the family 
problems of individuals, it has hopes 
of developing from this work material 
which will be of service in the solution 
of family problems in general and will 
promote the development of a finer 
family life in this country. 
' American Red Cross—On June 1, 
1922, there were 728 Red Cross Chap- 
ters which had been granted permis- 
sion to carry on peace-time extension 
work. Included in the peace-time 
plan was an extension of the services 
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of Home Service sections to civilian 
families. Not all of the over 700 
chapters, however, were carrying on 
this form of service. It is impossible 
to give the exact number. 

As distinguished from the member 
societies of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work, it 
may be explained that the expansion 
of the Red Cross to cover this service 
was only in those communities in 
which the development of a local 
movement under independent auspices 
at the time would have been difficult. 
In other words, it is a missionary 
enterprise based upon the interest 
in service resultant upon the work 
with service men and their families. 

In this way the Red Cross is render- 
ing a large service in assisting in the 
development of case work in rural and 
semi-rural communities, a field which 
has had a taste of other social move- 
ments, but very little in this direction. 

National Association of Traveler’s 
Aid Societies—This Association is 
composed of 116 member societies 
which are doing work with a paid 
staff. There are 151 in all listed in its 
directory. 

The original idea of the Traveler’s 
Aid Work at its inception was protec- 
tion to unescorted girls who were 
traveling or who might be lured away 
from home by misleading advertise- 
wre For this reason many Y. W. 7 
. A.’s established branches of their 
cai in this field. As the years have 
gone by, the kinds of incidental service 
to less competent travelers have grown - 
to large proportions. Lately and with 
the reorganization of the national 
agency, the third stage of dev elopment 
has been entered into. The necessity 
of this third stage became realized as 
other case work agencies came into 
being and discovered how many seri- 
ous family problems were passing un- 
noticed beneath the eyes of traveler’ Ss 
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aid workers who were not trained case 
workers, problems which only inci- 
dentally might be brought to the 
attention of the competent agencies. 

So the case worker has been brought 
in to deal with some of these problems 
directly and with experience, and to 
obtain the proper coéperation of the 
right agencies, no matter where they 
might be located, in connection with 
those not directly handled. So while 
case work only came in with the third 
stages, its importance is being very 
much emphasized at the present time. 
It must be explained that the gradual 
reshaping of the work of many of 
the local societies is in the lap of the 
future. 

The national organization is organ- 
ized upon a democratic basis and 
encourages the development of sepa- 
rate Traveler’s Aid societies wherever 
possible rather than the inauguration 
or continuation of the work as a special 
activity of some other local agency. 
The national organization has com- 
mittees composed of representatives 
of agencies, publishes a periodical and 
has a field staff. 

International Institutes—There are 
forty-five local institutes in the United 
States and they are headed up nation- 
ally as one department under the field 
division of the Y. W. C. A. 

The adjustments of the immigrant 
woman and her family to American 
conditions are not only confined to 
those informational and interventional 
services before alluded to. The edu- 
cational work, particularly for adults 
and where there is hesitation or even 
the impossibility (particularly on the 
part of mothers of families) to attend 
the night classes in public schools, 
holds an exceedingly important po- 
sition. So, too, are the special events 
arranged at the institute where mem- 
bers of families are brought in touch 
with families further advanced along 
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the line of Americanization or who are 
natives. 

American Association of Hospital 
Social Service Workers——Hospital so- 
cial service or medical social service is 
of course a form of social case work 
distinctively. It is endeavoring to 
“develop personality through adjust- 
ments consciously effected, individual 
by individual, between patients and 
their social environment.” One part 
of their task is through social inquiry 
and diagnosis to relate the medical 
treatment of patients to their environ- 
ment, and so the service may be con- 
sidered as an adjunct of the health 
field also. Naturally much of their 
work, indeed a greater part of it, is 
with patients who are members of 
family groups, so that their service is 
distinctly a service for the family and 
home. The division of work between 
hospital social service agencies and 
family social case work and other case 
work agencies is being worked out 
experimentally in different communi- 
ties at the present time. The general 
principle applied is that where acute 
health problems are the major prob- 
lems to be solved, responsibility for 
case work should rest with the medical 
social service workers. 

Unlike the other groups of case work 
agencies previously mentioned, there 
is no national organization of medical 
social service agencies as such. In- 
stead, a professional organization with 
individual membership of hospital so- 
cial service workers is found, viz., the 
American Association of Hospital So- 
cial Service Workers. In so far as 
it can serve as a national agency for 
the movement it is doing so. 
pose is to serve not only as an organ 
of communication among hospital so- 
cial workers, but to help to maintain 
and improve the standards of work and 
to promote intensive development of 
the work. It is at present taking a 
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passive attitude towards the establish- 
ment of new medical social service 
agencies even though it now has an 
executive secretary on full time be- 
cause of the dearth of qualified workers. 

There are 380 hospital social service 
agencies listed in the directory pub- 
lished by the Association. 

Legal Aid Societies—Another group 
of case work agencies whose activities 
touch upon the social case work field 
are the legal aid societies. In a few 
places free legal aid for persons with 
limited financial resources is in the 
hands of municipal departments, but 
in most communities the work is being 
conducted by private societies. The 
number of legal aid societies in the 
United States is given as approxi- 
mately thirty-three in a report of a 
committee on legal aid work of the 
American Bar Association, presented 
at its annual meeting in San Francisco 
on August 9-11, 1922. Of this number 
twenty-four are connected with private 
societies and nine are public bureaus. 
The increasing support of the move- 
ment by lawyers, in the direction 
of encouraging the organization of new 
agencies in communities which have 
none, in supporting the organization 
both in counsel and with money and 
in influencing local bar associations to 
offer the professional services of their 
members both on a free basis and on 
the basis of reference of cases who are 
able to pay small fees, is evidenced by 
the interest taken in the subject by the 
American Bar Association. 

For some years there has been in 
existence a national conference of legal 
aid bureaus, called the National Alli- 
ance of Legal Aid Societies. Recently 
this Alliance has extended its function- 
ing, has secured a permanent secretary 
and assistant secretary and is begin- 
ning to assume in this field the kind of 
responsibilities assumed by other na- 


tional federated organizations. 
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Health Agencies—This number of 
The Annals contains a description of 
local and national health agencies and 
it should be remembered that their 
most important service, it seems to us, 
is to the family and the home, espe- 
cially in this age when health is be- 
coming so largely a preventive educa- 
tional movement. Hospital service, 
public sanitation, public health, com- 
munity health, of course these compose 
an important branch of their service, 
but they must all rest upon a basis of 
soundness of personal hygiene and 
intelligence on health subjects within 
family groups. 

Other Local Agencies——There is, 
of course, a vast mass of local agencies 
unconnected with any national agen- 
cies or unrelated to the specific kinds 
of service or uninterested in the specific 
lines of development to which they a 
committed; for example, the great 
number of church organizations, 
though these are receiving some sug- 
gestion and inspiration from the social - 
service agencies which have been or- fe 
ganized within denominational lines. a 
There are the unconnected relief so- 
cieties and the vast net work of i 
charities departments, only a few of | 
whom have yet become socialized to — 
the extent of really attempting, or | 
being equipped to attempt, family 
social case work. It cannot be said, 
of course, but that in many places 
something approaching good case work 
is being done with quite positively _ 
helpful results. On the other hand, 
wherever relief giving is considered as 
an end in itself and the work is limited _ 
to so-called discriminating relief giving, 
the results are more negative than — 
positive and are oftentimes distinctly — 
destructive. 

The Public Welfare Department. —So_ 
far as this social field and the public — 
welfare board movement are related, 
public welfare boards are going to be 
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of the greatest value in so far as they 
insist upon proper standards and prop- 
erly trained workers for all family work 
undertaken by them and so far as they 
encourage development of parallel pri- 
vate agencies in the same field in all ex- 
cepting the smallercommunities. Asto 
the division of emer between 


ublic and ae ncies in this 

le? 


field, that is a question which cannot be 
discussed within the limits of this arti- 
cle. There are everlasting sound prin- 
ciples of public policy and community 
psychology upon which they can be 
and should be based, principles which 
call for the existence of citizen’s organi- 
zations in any and every stage of 


development. 
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National Social Agencies Rendering Services to the 
Home and Family 


(2) Child Welfare Organizations 


N 1921, the American Child Hygiene 

Association compiled and _ pub- 
lished a digest of programs of national 
organizations carrying on some phase 
of child welfare. There are seventy- 
five public and private agencies in 
this list, of which forty-seven have 
their headquarters in New York, 
twelve in Washington, three in Phila- 
delphia, three in Boston, two in Chi- 
cago, and one each in eight other cities 
or towns. Several of these might 
very well have been omitted because 
of the incidental nature of their work 
for children. But as the programs of 
other agencies working for child wel- 
fare are not included, this number of 
national organizations may be assumed 
to be substantially correct and factors 
to be reckoned with in child welfare 
nationally considered. 


COMPLEXITY OF THE FIELD 


Although there are a considerable 
number of well-recognized specialties 
in child welfare work there is probably 
no one who has given this situation 
any thought who would defend this 
scheme of organization as it stands, if 
such a complex field may be said to 
be organized at all. That the field 
of child welfare has seventy-five dif- 
ferent phases is unthinkable and that 
several national agencies should be at 
work on the same phase is not economi- 
cal in money, time or energy. 

It is, however, much easier to point 
out this fact than to suggest a remedy. 
In the field of child health, which was 
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highly specialized and divided up, co- 
ordination and simplification have 
already led to a decided improvement. 
Two years ago, a National Child 
Health Council was formed, which 
studies and cotrdinates the programs 
of six other national agencies as they 
relate to child health. In order that 
other codrdinations and simplifications 
may come about, and that we may get 
an understanding of the programs and 
the services that are being undertaken 
in the national field, a brief account of 
some of the most significant of the 
agencies is given. In making this 
choice it has been our aim to select out 
those that were organized primarily 
for some phase of child welfare work 
and that have made themselves felt 
in the national field. 


1. The Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C.— 

This is easily the most important 
national children’s agency. During 
its ten years of existence it has pro- 
foundly affected the child life of the 
country. 

By the terms of the act establishing 
it, it is required to investigate and re- 
port on all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life. By 
a recently enacted law appropriating 
money under certain conditions to the 
various states for the protection of 
infant life, it has been designated as 
the administrative agency of the fed- 
eral government for this work. 
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The Bureau is organized as follows: 
I. Research Divisions: 


Hygiene—of maternity, in- 
fancy and childhood. 
Industrial—employment of 
children and the effect of 
J industrial conditions on 
children. 
$. Social Service—the defective, 


dependent and delinquent 
child. 
II. Service Divisions: 
2. Publication—edits _ reports, 
has charge of exhibit mate- 
rial and initiates publicity. 
A few of the most striking contri- 
butions during its first decade have 
been the development of the service 
of the Child Welfare Special in rural 
localities, a study of the occupational 
status of the father as it affects the 
child’s welfare, a study of the organi- 
zation and methods of ten representa- 
tive juvenile courts, and monographs 
on special features of juvenile court 
work, a series of infant mortality 
studies in various cities, a study of 
illegitimacy as a social question, and 
the publication of a model law. Its 
publications now number 107. 


2. The National Children’s Home and 
_ Welfare Association, 440 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois. — 


This was one of the first national 
organizations to enter the field. It 
was originally chartered in 1885 as a 
_ national society which had for its pur- 

pose the establishment and develop- 
ment of state children’s home societies 
for the placement and adoption of 
homeless children into suitable family 
homes. 

Its early history was one of dissatis- 
faction with its policies because the 
state societies it had helped to create 
were often jealous of its prerogatives 
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and resisted the power which the 
charter had given toit. More recently 
its history has been more tranquil. 
It has been reorganized to become an 
association of child welfare agencies, 
each independent of supervision or 
control by the national body. It has 
in its membership other than chil- 
dren’s home societies, but its chief 
interest remains in the placement of 
dependent and neglected children and 
principally for adoption. 


3. The Child Welfare League of America, 
130 E. 22d Street, New York.— 


In 1915, a group of child welfare 
agencies dealing principally with de- 
pendent and neglected children organ- 
ized a Bureau for Exchange of Infor- 
mation among Child-Helping Agencies. 
This group rapidly grew in numbers 
and, in 1920, was reorganized to 
become the Child Welfare League of 
America, creating a field service for 
its membership. It now has 93 mem- 
bers, located in 36 different states, the 
District of Columbia, the Philippine 
Islands and four provinces of Canada. 
Of these, 80 are privately supported 
and 13 are governmental. Of the 80 
private organizations, 46 are state- 
wide in their work, while 25 cover 
areas smaller than states. Of the 13 
governmental agencies, 12 are state 
or provincial organizations. Of the 
United States about two-thirds of the 
area is represented in the League, and 
three-fourths of the population. 

The purpose of the League is to 
make the work of its members more 
efficient. Each member remains finan- 
cially and organically independent, 
but the League has established a cen- 
tral business office from which its 
service to its members radiates. 

It aims to secure the following re- 
sults: 

(a) a better understanding of all 
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(b) the formulation and improve- 
ment of standards and meth- 
ods in the different forms of 
work with children. 

(c) making available for all of its 
members the results of suc- 
cessful efforts in any part of 

its field. 
_(d) providing personnel for the 
. study of conditions in any 
part of its field, as far as 
they relate to child welfare, 
and 
(e) the development of inter- 
society and international 
service. 


4. The National Probatiun Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York.— 


This organization was established 
for the purpose of extending and stand- 
ardizing probation throughout the 
nation. Until last year its service was 
limited to such educational and prop- 
aganda work as could be done by 
reports, publications, drafts of new 
laws and annual conferences. Last 
year it was reorganized and now offers 
field service to the various courts 
using probation service. Courts deal- 
ing with adults are included in its 
service, especially domestic relations 
courts, but as probation has not had 
much extension so far beyond the 
juvenile courts, its program is still 
largely one affecting child welfare. 


5. The National Child Labor Committee, 
105 E. 22d Street, New York.— 


This organization was organized in 
1904 and received a national charter 
in 1907. It has been an effective 
instrument in promoting higher stand- 
ards in state legislation against pre- 
mature and dangerous employment of 
children. A study of child labor in 
all its relations has led it into a more 
general children’s field. Here it has 


res 


made studies of the existing situations 
in regard to recreation, public health, 
education, dependency, delinquency 
and other phases of a community’s 
life affecting its children. A number 
of state surveys have been undertaken 
in the general field of child welfare. 

This Committee was particularly 
influential in the establishment of the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor in 1912, and in 
the enactment of two federal child 
labor laws, both of which have been 
held unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court. 


6. The American Child Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 17th and F Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.— 


Formerly it was organized as the 
National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality, with 
headquarters in Baltimore, but a few 
years ago broadened its work and this 
year has moved its headquarters to 
Washington. 

This Association makes studies of 
state and local needs as they relate to 
the health of mothers and children, 
especially during the pre-natal and pre- 
school period. It assists in the edu- 
cation of public opinion on _ these 
subjects through special health cam- 
paigns. It holds vital and stimulating 
annual meetings in various parts of 
the country and publishes Mother and 
Child, which is the only special chil- 
dren’s magazine in social work with a 
national clientele. 


7. Child Health Organization of Amer- 
ica, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York.— 


This organization aims to promote 
health education in the schools, be- 
cause it believes that in that way it 
can reach children at the age where 
they may become intelligent agents 
for the safeguarding of their own 
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health. “Its object is action rather 
than academic discussion.” 

Through its literature, which is in- 
telligently prepared, and graphically 
and often beautifully illustrated, 
through its health clown “‘Cho-Cho” 
and its health fairy, it has taught im- 
pressive lessons in nutrition and in the 
safeguarding of health to thousands 
upon thousands of school children. 


8. The National Federation of Day Nur- 
series, National Office: 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York.— 


This Federation was organized in 
1898 for the purpose of bringing the 
various day nurseries in the country 
into a united effort to improve the 
daily care of the children entrusted 
to them. 

Its work is done largely by education 
through conferences. A national con- 
ference is held once in two years. Its 
Mid-West Center in Chicago, New 
England Center in Boston, Mid-East 
Center in Philadelphia and New York 
Center, as well as its local associations, 
hold two or more conferences each 
year. Although the day nursery 
serves mainly the pre-school child, the 
Federation stresses health and suitable 
education of all the children of the 
family. 


9. The Big Brother Movement, Inc., 
National Headquarters, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.— 

10. The Big Sisters, National Head- 
quarters, 164 Lexington Avenue, 

New York.— 


__ The general purposes of these two 
organizations coincide for the two sexes. 
They aim to organize and direct the 
efforts of individual men and women 
to befriend individual children that 
have been brought before a juvenile 
court because of some delinquency. 
On the basis of this friendly interest 
these boys and girls are helped to gain 
a better physical, mental a 
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development than if left friendless in 
their menacing environment. 


11. Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth | 
Avenue, New York.— 

12. Girl Scouts, Inc., 189 Lexington 
Avenue, New York.— 


These two organizations, each in its 
own way, seek to give the boy or girl 
a rounded-out, physical, mental and 
moral development. They aim to 
reach the child before there has been 
any such breakdown as brings him to | 
the agencies just previously mentioned. 
The outdoor activities associated with 
athletics, hiking, camping, gardening 
and nature lore are made to contribute 
to the teaching of the rules of health. 
In the case of boys, patriotism, courage 
and self-reliance are the qualities aimed 
at; in the case of girls, assistance in 
the home is one of the qualities dwelt 
upon. Both of these agencies have 
an important place in the preventive 
work of a community’s child welfare 
program. 


13. Camp Fire Girls, 31 E. 17th Street, 
New York.— 

The purposes of this organization are 
akin to those of the Girl Scouts, but 
this one “aims first to develop the 
home spirit, and to find the romance, 
the beauty and adventure in everyday 
life. It meets the need in the adoles- 
cent girl for ritual and ceremony, and 
develops the imagination and the crea- 
tive by its symbolism and craft work. 
It makes homely tasks contribute to 
the joy of daily living.” 


14. The Boys Club Federation, 110 W. 
40th Street, New York.— 

This Federation has an affiliated 
membership of about 160 boys’ clubs 
throughout the country. By means of 
educational printed matter, an em- 
ployment exchange for workers with 
boys, a field service among the clubs, 


and boy-life surveys, the work among 
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boys and particularly the “under- 
privileged” is promoted. 


Brier MENTION 


Sometimes the child welfare work 
is only a part of the program. The 
American Humane Association (Al- 
bany) devotes some of its time to 
children, but humane societies with 
a few exceptions seem increasingly to 
emphasize work for animal protection. 
The American School Hygiene Asso- 


_ ciation (Pittsburgh) has been in exist- 


ence for thirteen years to bring to 
educators and parents the best infor- 
mation for promoting and preserving 
better physical and mental health to 
school children. In its program is 
included sex education, to which the 
work of the American Social Hygiene 
Association (New York) has made 
important contributions. The work 
of the Mothers’ Congress and Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, Washington, is 
broader in its scope as far as it relates 
to children but overlaps the child wel- 
fare field of the last two mentioned. 
The National Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation (New York) makes its largest 
contribution through the production 
and sale of posters, educational panels 
and other graphic material for edu- 
cational campaigns. The Playground 
and Recreation Association of America 
(New York), organized since 1906, pro- 
motes recreation for young and old 
and helps communities to establish 
recreational systems to be supported 
by public funds. The National Flor- 
ence Crittenden Mission (Washington) 
consists of about seventy coéperating 
homes which have been established for 
the rescue of unfortunate girls and for 
the maternity and other temporary 
care of mothers and babies. Nor 
should the boys’ work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and the 
work for girls in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association be forgotten in 
casting up the national program. ==> 
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The National Child Health Council, 
Washington 


In this jungle of national child wel- 
fare agencies, the work of a part of 
which has been briefly described, there 
are coming about certain affiliations 
and simplifications which are in earnest 
of better days. The one previously 
referred to and the most significant 
so far is the development of the 
National Child Health Council “to 
coirdinate the activities relating to 
the health of the child from the begin- 
ning of the pre-natal period through 
early adolescence.” This Council con- 
sists of two representatives of the 
organizations that are members, which 
so far are: 


1. American Child Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. 

2. Child Health Organization of 
America. 

3. American Red Cross. 

4. National Child Labor Committee. 

5. National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. 

6. National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation. 


The plans, programs, itineraries and 
literature of the above agencies are 
cleared through the executive offices as 
far as they relate to child health. The 
work of the first two agencies men- 
tioned has become even more united. 

A few tentative codrdinations exist 
in other specialties but have not gone 
far enough to warrant public recog- 
nition. The origin of these agencies 
has not as a rule been due to fission or 
jealousy. A new group becoming in- 
terested in promoting nationally a new 
phase of child welfare has too often 
proceeded to set up its new machinery 
and then later, perhaps, begun to study 
the work of its neighbors. Before any 
more national child welfare agencies 
are created let us in the spirit of self- 
denial seek to enrich the programs of 
some of those now in existence. 
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Organized Citizen Effort in Behalf of Public _ 


Education 

By Howarp W. Nupp 
neq 


HE history of public education in 

America furnishes many interest- 
ing examples of how citizen organiza- 
tions can coéperate with the authorities 
in furthering public welfare. A study 
of the public school system shows that 
at practically every step progress has 
been made either partly through the 
assistance of public-spirited citizens or 
almost entirely through the pressure of 
public opinion from without. 

This fact is evident if one considers 
either the establishment of the first 
public school or the numerous subse- 
quent developments in the field of pub- 
lic education, such as compulsory at- 
tendance, high schools, normal schools, 
kindergartens, evening schools, trade 


_ schools, vacation schools, playgrounds, 


school gardens, music, drawing, manual 
training, household arts, physical train- 
ing, medical inspection, school lunch- 
eons, school nurses, visiting teachers, 
_ or the great variety of classes for phys- 
ically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren and for children of exceptional 
ability or unusual traits. The array of 
these latter facilities in New York City, 
for example, includes such special class- 
es as deaf, crippled, tubercular, speech 
improvement, sight conservation, car- 
diopathic, open air, probationary, men- 


_ tally defective, dull normal mentality, 


_ bright normal mentality, superior men- 
tality and neurotic. Practically all of 


these have been made possible, partic- 


ularly in the initial stages, by outside 
_ assistance, financially and otherwise, 
_ from citizen organizations of one type 


or another. 


Citizen effort has been equally effec- 


D irector, Public Education Association of the City of New York 


tive in helping to secure proper school 
buildings, sound administrative proce- 
dure, and intelligent laws for the edu- 
cational and financial control of the 
schools. 


EXAMPLES OF SpEcIFIC CIVIC 
ORGANIZATIONS 


It would be tedious, even if it were 
not impossible within the scope of this 
article, to trace in detail the contribu- 
tions of specific civic organizations. A 
few illustrations, however, are illumi- 
nating: 

1. The establishment of public school 
kindergartens through the efforts of the kin- 
dergarten associations organized from 1880 
to 1890 in all the important cities of the 
country, and the present work of such or- 
ganizations in codperation with the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association. 

2. The establishment of the Manhattan 
Trade School for girls by a group of citizens 
in 1902, and its support by private funds 
until 1910, when the Board of Education of 
the city of New York, after prolonged citi- 
zen effort, assumed full control of its 
management. 

8. The establishment and development of 
vacation schools and playgrounds by such 
philanthropic and civic societies as the 
Children’s Mission Society in Boston, the 
Children’s Kindergarten Association in 
Providence, R. I., the Association for the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor 
in New York City, the Playgrounds and 
Recreation Association of America and the 
Federation for Child Study in New York 
City. 

4. The outside support and encourage- 
ment of school gardens by such organiza- 
tions as: Home Gardening Association of 
Cleveland, Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
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ciety, Twentieth Century Club of Boston, 
Women’s Institute of Yonkers, Massachu- 
setts Civic League, Vacant Lot Cultivation 
Association and numerous local agricultural 
societies. 

5. The introduction of music into the 
course of study through the efforts of the 
Boston Academy of Music, in 1837. 

6. The introduction of manual training 
and the study of household arts by such or- 
ganizations as the Women’s Aid Society of 
Boston, the Industrial Education Associa- 
tion of New York and the Public Education 
Association of Philadelphia. 

7. The establishment and extension of 
medical inspection, school nurses and classes 
for various types of physically handicapped 
children by numerous medical, philanthrop- 
ic and civic organizations and by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. One of the most 
recent accomplishments in this field, the 
establishment of classes for cardiopathic 
children, is due to the Cardiac Committee 
of the Public Education Association of the 
city of New York. — a 
Vistrinc TEACHERS 


An interesting illustration of how a 
needed service in the schools can be 
initiated and developed by organized 
citizen effort is furnished by the visiting 
teachers. 


The work of visiting teachers had a triple 
origin. In the school year 1906-7, New 
York, Boston and Hartford, Conn., devel- 
oped, simultaneously but independently, 
a similar type of work for the treatment 
of “difficult” or “problem” children. In 
New York City this work has been a special 
field of activity with the Public Education 
Association. While the initial impulse in 
this city originated with two workers, one 
placed by Hartley House and the other by 
Greenwich House, with Richmond Hill 
House and the College Settlement repre- 
sented on the Committee, the Public Edu- 
cation Association was asked in 1907 to 
sponsor the entire experiment. From that 
time until the present the Association has 
maintained a staff of visiting teachers in the 
public sch 


In the fall of 1918, the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City became convinced 
of the value of its work and established it 
as part of its program. At the present time 
there are ten visiting teachers employed 
by the Board of Education and nine more 
are included in the budget for the coming 
year. 

Following the establishment of this work 
in the schools, the Association considered it 
advisable gradually to reduce its own staff. 
In June, 1921, it was decided to discontinue 
all visiting teacher work except that of a 
colored visiting teacher, although the staff 
executive was retained to follow up and en- 
courage the extension of the work in the 
school system. In the fall of 1921, the 
Commonwealth Fund requested the Asso- 
ciation to administer that phase of its pro- 
gram on methods of preventing delinquency 
in which the public schools could deal with 
problems of unadjusted children, particu- 
larly those in which there was evidence of 
potential delinquency. This meant a re- 
sumption of visiting teacher work and a re- 
organization of the staff by the Public Edu- 
cation Association to meet the requirements 
of the situation. The Association agreed 
to undertake the work and now has, in addi- 
tion to a colored visiting teacher, the fol- 
lowing visiting teachers whose salaries and 
expenses are paid by the Commonwealth 
Fund on a three-year program. 

1. Five visiting teachers in the public 
schools of New York City who codperate 
with a psychiatric clinic established by the 
Commonwealth Fund. 

2. One visiting teacher in P. S. 64, Man- 
hattan, who assists in a demonstration of 
grading children according to physical and 
mental ability. 

8. Twenty visiting teachers to be placed 
in communities of various types and sizes 
in different parts of the United States, four- 
teen of whom have already been placed. 
The number of these teachers will ultimate- 
ly be increased to thirty. This latter pro- 
gram is the direct outcome of the success 
with which visiting teacher work has met 
in New York City. The nation-wide ex- 
periment in which the Public Education 
Association is engaged is administered by a 
National Committee on Visiting Teachers 
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GzNERAL ORGANIZATIONS EMPHASIZ- 
* Inc Pusiic Epucation 


_ The codperative effort of citizens in 
behalf of public education has thus 
manifested itself in a great variety of 
ways and through numerous group 
types. A mere list of such organiza- 
tions, local, state and national, would 
be most imposing. And yet, great as 
this interest has been in the past, the 
impetus given to education by the re- 
cent war has created a maze of organ- 
ized effort which it would be impossible 
to describe with full justice to all 
concerned. 

There are, for example, organizations 
of a more general character which in- 
clude public education as one of their 
special interests. Such organizations 
usually, although not always, have spe- 
cial committees on education. In this 
group one finds chambers of commerce, 
Rotary clubs, Kiwanis clubs, Lions 
clubs, merchants’ associations, city 
clubs, mothers’ clubs, social settle- 
ments, women’s clubs, citizens’ unions, 
child labor committees, welfare organ- 
izations, boy and girl scout associations 
and numerous philanthropic and fra- 
ternal organizations. Sometimes these 
organizations act singly on general 
school problems in their respective 
communities; sometimes they devote 
their energies to one or more specific 
educational questions; sometimes they 
unite with other local civic groups in 
joint committees or councils in which 
public education or some phase of it is 
one of the problems upon which they 
work in unison; and sometimes several 
organizations of a similar character, 
such as chambers of commerce, united 
on a state or national basis, take up 
educational questions of state or na- 
tional significance. The recent studies 
in school finance, school housing and 
teacher supply by the chambers of com- 
merce, in codperation with the National 


Education Association, and the work 
for boys by the Rotary clubs are illus- 
trations of this latter procedure. The 
contributions of such organizations, 
directly and indirectly, to the cause of 
education is incalculable. Not only do 
they carry on specific enterprises in be- 
half of the schools, but they awaken a 
wholesome and valuable interest in 
public education in many persons whose 
initial interest in joining their organ- 
izations lay in other directions. In 
such organizations as the Rotary, Ki- 
wanis and Lions clubs, for example, one 
almost invariably finds the superintend- 
ent of schools among the prominent 
men from various walks of life who 
gather at frequent intervals to discuss 
questions of mutual interest. Such in- 
timate contacts between the school and 
the “outside world” are obviously of 
inestimable value in widening the circle 
of informed citizens and obtaining help 
from influential quarters. The Coép- 
erative Education Association of Vir- 
ginia is another organization of this 
character, although its major interests 
are educational. It comprises over 
fifteen hundred local groups, known as 
Community Leagues, which meet reg- 
ularly in public school houses through- 
out the state and at stated intervals in 
district and county federations to con- 
sider various community problems. 
These groups not only work for specific 
results in their respective localities, but, 
at their annual convention of delegates 
in Richmond, they work in unison for 
common state and nationalaims. This 
convention is held during Thanksgiving 
week in conjunction with the State 
Educational Conference, which offers 
an excellent opportunity for harmon- 
izing and coérdinating lay and pro- 
fessional effort. 


EpvucaATIONAL FOUNDATION 


There are, also, the various “founda- 
tions,” which represent a type of out- 
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side codperative effort in behalf of the 
schools quite different from these “as 
sociations” of citizens. The Carnegie 
Foundation, the General Education 
Board, the Russell Sage Foundation, 
the Cleveland Foundation, the Com- 
monwealth -Fund and similar endowed 
bodies, together with the teachers’ col- 
leges and educational departments of 
our leading universities, are providing, 
through research and surveys of school 
conditions and through subsidizing val- 
uable experimental work, an expert 
educational service that has thus far 
been beyond the means of public school 
authorities. By disseminating and ex- 
changing information and experiences 
among thousands of local and state 
school systems, they have rendered 
great service in raising the level of pub- 
lic education throughout the nation. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


In addition to these groups, which in 
one way or another and to a greater or 
less degree, devote their efforts to pub- 
lic education along with other interests, 
there are organizations which devote 
their entire energies to the welfare of 
the public schools. These organiza- 
tions fall chiefly into two classes, the 
so-called parent-teacher associations 
and the public education associations. 

The parent-teacher associations have 
usually arisen from the needs of a par- 
ticular school and have obtained their 
members from the parents and “friends” 
in the immediate neighborhood of a 
given schoolhouse. Their character 
ranges all the way from occasional 
meetings called by the principal of the 
school to hear a lecture by himself or by 
some celebrity, to listen to the school 
orchestra and sundry “recitations,” 
and to enjoy refreshments and a “so- 
ciable time” generally, to well organ- 
ized groups which carefully study the 
needs of the school, work for its better- 
ment and assist the professional staff in 
a 
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certain phases of the educational pro- 
gram. Sometimes they are more or 
less inert gatherings, dependent almost 
entirely upon the principals or superin- 
tendents for inspiration; sometimes 
they are fortunate in finding splendid 
leadership in their own ranks. Too 
frequently each association lives unto 
itself and centers its life and interest 
around its particular school and gets so 
lost in details that it “fails to see the 
forest for the trees.”” Sometimes the 
associations of several schools in a given 
community unite into a “league,” 
adopt uniform constitutions and by- 
laws and hold meetings of delegates to 
work jointly on questions of mutual or 
general concern, to encourage the or- 
ganization of associations in schools not 
having them and to help one another 
by the exchange of experience. One of 
the oldest and most successful of such 
leagues is the Home and School League 
of Philadelphia. In New York City an 
organization known as the United Par- 
ents’ Associations, of Greater New York 
Schools, comprising over two score par- 
ents’ associations, has recently been 
formed. It plans to unite all existing 
parents’ associations in public and pri- 
vate schools and to work for the estab- 
lishment of local associations in every 
other school in the city. It aims to 
study actual conditions in the schools 
and, on the basis of authoritative data, 
to work for their betterment and to 
bring to its membership, through con- 
ferences and meetings, the best educa- 
tional advice available. Sometimes 
several such organizations in a given 
state hold an annual convention, and a 
section of the program of the annual 
meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation is devoted to the Department 
of School Patrons, whose membership is 
largely composed of representatives of 
organizations of this character. The 
importance of well-organized, enlight- _ 
ened and disinterested parents’ 
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ah tions in connection with each of our 
_ public schools cannot be exaggerated; 
z the home and the school must work to- 
" gether if the children are to have whole- 

some and harmonized educational in- 
fluences throughout the entire twenty- 
four hours of the day. Working 
_ together on general problems such or- 

ganizations can also be of the greatest 

assistance in improving the school sys- 
_ tem as a whole, in the city, state and 
nation. 


Pustic Epucation ASSOCIATIONS 


- Last, but not least, are the so-called 
public education associations, whose 


- work is devoted entirely to the welfare 
a _ of the schools but whose membership is 
- not the outgrowth of interest in any 


particular school, as is usually the case 
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the parent-teacher associations. 


Such organizations are composed of 
citizens, whether they be parents or 
not, who are interested in furthering 


_ the welfare of the schools of the com- 
‘munity as a whole. These organiza- 
tions are not confined to the larger 
- cities, like New York City, Philadel- 
- pha, Chicago and Buffalo, but are also 

found in some of the smaller cities, like 
- Worcester, Mass., Providence, R. I., 
Utica, N. Y., and Waltham, Mass. 
- The oldest of these, the Philadelphia 
Association, has in recent years com- 
_ bined with the child labor organization 
and extended its scope to the whole 
state of Pennsylvania. While the gen- 
eral purposes of these organizations are 
identical, in practice their specific 
efforts have naturally been determined 

_ by conditions in their respective com- 
_ munities. They have fought for or 
 Agninat legislation affecting the schools. 
_ They have followed budgetary and ad- 
proposals in the schools 
and have sought to organize an intelli- 
gent public opinion upon the issues in- 
_ volved. They have acted, with more 
or less success, as centers of information 


and codperation for other civic groups 
which are in one way or another inter- 
ested in public school problems. And 
they have conducted experiments and 
demonstrations in special fields in 
which they have been interested. It is 
impossible, within the limits of this arti- 
cle, to enumerate the many achieve- 
ments of these associations. It is 
worth noting, however, that the Phila- 
delphia organization played an impor- 
tant part in securing the school code of 
Pennsylvania; that the Chicago Asso- 
ciation, which has been organized for 
only a few years, has had its hands full 
awakening the public to the deplorable 
political mess in which that school sys- 
tem is floundering; and that the Buffalo 
Association has not only worked suc- 
cessfully for constructive legislation, 
but has been of practical assistance to 
the educational authorities in many 
ways, having at one time been virtually 
the research and statistical bureau of 
the department. 


ParTICULAR WorkK or New YorK 
ASSOCIATION 


As to the New York Association, 
with which the writer is naturally most 
familiar, it has taken part in practically 
every important legislative and admin- 
istrative movement affecting the local 
schools for over a quarter of a century. 
The control of school finances by the 
municipal government has made it nec- 
essary to study carefully the annual 
school budget and to organize public 
support for essential items. It has 
awakened public opinion regarding the 
deplorable congestion in the schools 
and the unsafe and unsanitary condi- 
tions in the older school buildings. In 
a city where there are scores of organi- 
zations, local, state and national, which 
are interested in one way or another in 
the public schools, it has had many 
opportunities to act as a coérdinating 
force. Among its numerous experi- 
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ments it has conducted an experiment 
in grading children according to intel- 
lectual and physical ability in one of 
the largest public schools in the city. 
This has led to the formation of classes 
for the mentally defective, dull normal, 
normal, bright, superior and neurotic. 
Among other activities the Association 
conducts a school in the Tombs for 
young men and boys awaiting trial, 
provides expert medical advice and as- 
sistance in forming and conducting 
classes for cardiopathic children, and 
has a staff of visiting teachers in New 
York City and other communities, as 
already described. It has forty-nine 
paid workers at present on its staff, and 
will have from fifty-five to sixty by the 
close of the present school year. De- 
spite this program, however, the Asso- 
ciation feels that it has hardly touched 
the opportunities which are open to citi- 
zen groups interested in furthering the 
welfare of the New York City schools. 


RECOGNITION OF VALUE OF CITIZEN- 
sHip Co6PERATION 


Sometimes, when such movements as 
those described above have been under- 
taken by citizen organizations, it has 
happened that specialists in education 
have resented what they have regarded 
as intrusions upon their vested rights 
and have looked upon the participation 
of laymen in educational matters as 
belittling the teaching profession. The 
majority of educators, however, have al- 
ways recognized the natural desire and 
the right of a democratic community 
to concern itself with the education 
of its children for efficient citizenship. 
They have welcomed a widespread 
and effective expression of public 
yet 
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interest in school affairs as an aid in 
solving their complex problems and as 
a public recognition of the importance 
of their professional service to the com- 
munity. It has seemed quite as proper 
to them that the educator should be 
stimulated by the community as that 
the community should be stimulated 
by the educator. 

It is obvious that the progress of 
public education in America will de- 
pend primarily upon the extent to 
which the citizen and the educator 
reconcile differences of opinion regard- 
ing what preparation for life in a de- 
mocracy means. The trained special- 
ist must, of course, carry on the process 
of education, but without adequate 
public support an enlightened system 
of public education is impossible. Nei- 
ther the citizen nor the educator alone 
can work effectively for the public 
schools, and codperation is possible only 
when there is a disposition to thrash 
things out frankly. The Public Edu- 
cation Association in New York City 
has doubtless shared the experiences 
of organizations elsewhere that have 
worked for the improvement of the 
public schools. At times it has en- 
countered vigorous, even bitter, opposi- 
tion, but it has always enjoyed the 
hearty coperation of a large number of 
men and women in the system who 
have been interested in considering its 
proposals dispassionately and in for- 
warding those worth while. There is 
no greater stimulant to any social un- 
dertaking than the exchange of sincere 
criticism based on honest differences of 
opinion, and there is no better way to 
effect this than through organizations 
of fair-minded public-spirited citizens. 
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HE orientation of the churches 
with the modern social movement 

is a matter of great perplexity. In the 
first place, the social movement itself, 
especially in its community aspects, is 
- comparatively recent, and is developing 
and differentiating with amazing rapid- 
ity. New and highly specialized pro- 
_ fessions are arising within the field of 
_ social work. At the recent meeting of 
_ the American Prison Congress, for ex- 
ample, the psychiatrist, the psycholo- 


 ~psy chologist specializing it in the refor- 
mation of abnormal children, the scien- 
_ tifie dietitian conducting research into 
the relation of diet to delinquency and 
mental states, were most in 
evidence in the discussions. Psychia- 
try is a new and wonderful branch of 
_ medicine, and the professional training 
_ of the psychologist who works in the 
— clinic is as rigid as that of 
the physician. A like insistent pro- 
fessional ideal is forcing its way into 
institutions for the care of neglected 
and dependent children, into the work 
_ of the friendly visitor and into recrea- 
tion and community organization. In 
short, every social field where the 
church is at work, or is likely to be at 
work in the future, is specializing. 
_ These conditions force a constant read- 
justment of work and institutional rela- 
tionships on the part of the churches as 
_well as of community welfare agencies, 
and they bring the church face to face 
with the problem of developing special- 
ized workers. 
Again, most people are agreed, in 
theory at least, that economic waste 


‘eee The Field of the Church in Social Work and 
Public Welfare 


By Rev. Worrn M. Tippy 


_ Executive Secretary, Commission on the Church and Social Service, Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America 


and the waste of personnel which grow 
out of duplication of effort and un- 
necessary competition and confusion 
of aim must be avoided. Such waste 
is coming to be recognized as social 
waste, and cannot be regarded simply 
as the foolish extravagance of individ- 
uals or groups who are responsible only 
to themselves. An unnecessary church, 
competing orphanages which might 
gain by consolidation, religious welfare 
institutions which are below standard, 
unrelated agencies in a neighborhood 
competing for the leisure time of the 
same persons, will receive less support 
from givers and less toleration from 
public opinion. The same public opin- 
ion will ultimately insist as strenuously 
upon codperation as upon elimination 
of waste. It is distinctly anti-social 
for any group to work by itself, even 
for the state to work by itself, when 
cojperation would introduce economies 
and advance the common welfare. 
The church faces these facts in its own 
field and in its social orientation, as 
positively as any community agency or 
movement, public or private. 


FuNcTIONS OF THE CHURCH 


What coéperation might be expected 
from the church by other agencies of 
the community, and what social work 
might be undertaken legitimately by 
the church itself, can best be deter- 
mined by considering first, the natural 
and primary functions of the church, 
and secondly, by remembering that 
often what a church should do in a 
neighborhood depends largely upon 
local conditions, and therefore upon a 
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survey. Such, for example, are its 
location, especially its possible isola- 
tion and the presence or absence of 
other social agencies. In thousands of 
unorganized neighborhoods, especially 
in rural communities, a church pos- 
sessed of intelligent leadership might 
have obligations to undertake forms of 
community service which in other well- 
organized communities would be a 
violation of comity. 

The great normal functions of the 
church may be grouped under three 
heads: worship, religious education and 
social service. They constantly inter- 
play and blend, but they also differen- 
tiate. Worship connotes the spiritual 
mission of the church, its ministry to 
the inner life. It has for its task the 
awakening of the individual to the 
kingdom of God, the disciplines of faith 
and prayer, the quickening of love, the 
development of what Professor Har- 
nack calls the central fact in the 
Christian religion: the consciousness of 
“eternal life in the midst of him, by the 
strength and under the eyes of God.” 
Religious education has for its field the 
teaching of Christian principles and 
their interpretation to life in this 
world, of instruction in religious his- 
tory and supremely of character 
formation. Social service covers the 
church’s sphere of social action, such as 
its work as a social center, its relation- 
ship to community agencies and move- 
ments, and its varied forms of institu- 
tional service. Now, looking at these 
functions steadily and keeping in mind 
what is actually being done in thou- 
sands of communities throughout the 
country, it should be possible to reach a 
working agreement on at least the out- 
standing social functions and relation- 
ships of the church. 


Pusiic WorsHip 


It should not be difficult to appre- 
ciate the social value of the spiritual 


ministry of the church. At its best it 
is the most powerful contribution that 
can ever be made to social progress, 
because faith, hope, love, inspiration, 
are the springs of human life, which 
constitute the social spirit. The 
church endeavors to provide for these 
needs of the human spirit through 
public worship, the Holy Communion, 
forms of private and family devo- 
tion, music and devotional literature. 
It makes a significant contribution 
through the architecture and decora- 
tion of houses of worship, although it 
must be admitted that the architecture 
of many churches is demoralizing to 
public taste. In one of his essays Ber- 
nard Shaw argues for religious interiors 
and public worship as the best stimu- 
lant for writing, instead of tobacco, 
liquor or drugs. A vital and intelligent 
service of worship, which realizes the 
presence of God to a congregation, 
sends out every worshipper instructed 
and inspired not only as to his own will 
to goodness, but also to take his part 
in that struggle for human life which 
constitutes the great purpose of reli- 
gion, 

This phase of the church’s contribu- 
tion to human life has great interest to 
those who are engaged in social wel- 
fare, because it contributes a working 
capital of social idealism, and this not 
only to the professional and volunteer 
personnel of social agencies, but also to 
teachers, civil servants, business men 
and the people at large. “‘ Whenever I 
need either workers or money,” said the 
superintendent of the Associated Chari 
ties in a large mid-western city, “I 


have to depend as a rule upon ay a 
who have been brought up in the — 
Sixty per cent of oa 


churches.” 
young men in the Indiana Reformatory 
have never been inside a church. Judge 


Utterbach, of the Des Moines Juvenile 


Court, remarked at the recent Congress 


of the American Prison Association, 
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that few j juvenile delinquents had had 
_ Sunday school training, and that his 
experience on the bench led him to be- 
come deeply interested in extending 
such religious instruction to all chil- 
dren. If only the spiritual work of the 
_ church could be vastly more real and 
powerful; if it could reach 90 per cent 
— of the people, instead of 25 per cent 
: ae intensively, and 25 per cent more or less 
casually; if 100 per cent of the children 
could pass under some sincere and 
- undogmatic religious influence, instead 
of 50 per cent, we should look to the 
future more confidently. 
_ I cannot forbear digressing and say- 
ing in this connection, that in order to 
reach the 50 per cent of our children 
= youth who pass into manhood 
_ without religious instruction, the most 
important step is for the Protestant 
churches to follow the method of their 
Catholic brethren. Instead of small, 
struggling, competing missions in con- 
gested industrial neighborhoods, com- 
manding non-competing centers should 
be established, under a system of 
comity, by the various denominations, 
until every city is provided with such 
centers. The Protestant churches, at 
least, are not in a position at present to 
reach the masses effectively, because 
they lack a sufficient number of these 


centers in congested districts. 
Reuicious EpucaTtion 


The second of the church’s basic 
functions — religious education — has 
more direct connection with social 
work. Religious instruction is now 
carefully graded and is being rapidly 
carried over into the week days in as- 
sociation with the public schools. 
The curriculum of the Sunday school 
has a social, as well as a personal ob- 
jective. The instruction and the ex- 
pressional work which forms a part of 
the instruction, and is highly social, are 
— to the ed s stage of dev al 
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ment. All children — now come out 
of the Sunday school, no matter how 
poor the instruction may be, have 
lived in a social atmosphere and have 
received much definite and fundamen- 
tal social instruction. They cannot but 
be profoundly influenced by it. They 
pass out into society, many of them, to 
swell the number of altruistic and 
codperative citizens upon whom social 
agencies and the state must depend. 
If the work were better done, and if all 
children could receive religious in- 
struction, instead of half of them as at 
present, the work of religion would 
have vastly greater social influence, 
We may be encouraged by the fact 
that the forces of religious education 
are working strenuously to improve the 
curriculum, to prepare better teachers, 
who can be entrusted with children, to 
give all children religious instruction. 
A second form of the church's 
educational work which has come into 
prominence during and since the war, 
is its influence upon public opinion. 
The church reaches public opinion 
through the pulpit, through the reli- 
gious and secular press, through books, 
pamphlets, study courses and discus- 
sional classes. The great majority of 
public forums are in churches, and an 
increasing number of churches are 
changing their evening services into 
forum discussions prefaced by worship. 
That twenty million people are in 
church on any given Sunday is of great 
significance, and that this is understood 
is shown by the fact that every great 
social appeal now goes straight to the 
churches and to the public press. 
Every new cause of national import 
tries to get a special Sunday set aside 
for its interests, and the calendar is 
now so crowded by stated Sundays 
devoted to national movements that 
pastors can never observe more than a 
fraction of them in any one year, and 
are obliged to resort to brief statements 
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from the pulpit or to space in bulletins 
which are distributed through the 
pews. During the war the greatest 
use was made of the churches to reach 
the public by national welfare organiza- 
tions, by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and by the Committee on Public 
Information. In the beginning none 
of these understood the value of the 
church except the Christian Associa- 
tions. It was necessary to convince 
even the Red Cross that it should ap- 
peal through the pulpit, and likewise 
the Department of Agriculture that 
50,000 rural pastors were valuable 
potential allies to arouse the farmer to 
the necessity of raising his own food 
supplies and to stimulate gardening. 

These facts have special relevance to 
social movements in states and com- 
munities. The churches will work for 
them and with them, if properly under- 
stood and cultivated. They will enter 
with earnestness into the education of 
public opinion for new causes and 
agencies which appeal to their ideals, 
and especially those fostered by state 
or municipal authorities. During the 
anti-venereal campaign at the close of 
the war, one southern state relied 
mainly upon the churches to arouse the 
people of the state. The churches of 
Cleveland were responsible for abolish- 
ing the segregated vice district and for 
the organization of a system of clinics 
and hospitals for the treatment of 
infected persons and the reclamation 
of prostitutes, although they worked 
through the city administration and 
through existing hospitals and clinics. 
Associated Charities and Community 
Chests invariably have the solid back- 
ing of the pulpits. ot 

Soctan Work 

It is extremely important at the 
present time to work out a basis 
of effective codperation between the 
churches and the welfare departments 
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of municipal, state and federal govern- 
ments. The traditional policy of sepa- 
ration between church and state and a 
suspicion of motives, whenever reli- 
gious organizations give attention to 
public administration, have operated 
too often to deprive the state of the 
direct support of the churches. There 
is little danger of malpractice if what is 
done is kept in the open through joint 
committees representing all religious 
bodies. It is especially important that 
municipal administration and _ state 
movements, such as the state and 
county welfare boards of North Caro- 
lina and Missouri, shall have the sup- 
port of the churches. Public officials 
should appeal to the churches, should 
educate them to the significance of 
public causes, and should get them 
intelligently back of new projects. If 
in any case the pulpit cannot be used, 
it is possible to reach the church 
through a men’s or women’s organiza- 
tion or by means of a committee. 

But that which is most perplexing 
with regard to the scope of the church 
in community affairs is the fact that it 
is itself a social agency whose activities 
lie in fields where many other agencies, 
and the community itself as a political 
entity, are at work. It should be 
remembered that but a brief while ago 
most social work, as well as education, 
was in the hands of the church. 
Charity organization, community-wide 
organization of poor relief, the move- 
ment for child welfare, the determined 
assault upon the problem of delin- 
quency: these, as community affairs 
rather than the responsibility of reli- 
gious or private groups, have come 
within the memory of a lifetime. 

The church has not only a vital and 
recognized place in this community 
codperation, but it also has carried 
down from the past a great freightage 
of humanitarian effort—colleges, pri- 
mary and secondary schools, hospitals, 
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i: orphanages, homes for the aged and 


corrective institutions. During the last 
a. fifty years the church has also greatly 


and at the same time has developed 
social center activities. It has been 
aggressive in civic and moral reforms, 
in the care of immigrants, in training 
for citizenship, in the development of 
summer assemblies; and, moved by 
humanitarian zeal and seeking also for 
attractive features to interest people 
in religious work, one church or an- 
other has entered upon almost every 
form of social experiment, sometimes 
in undignified ways and frequently to 
the confusion of constructive under- 
takings. But the churches have not 
been the only offenders, and on the 
whole their work has been educative 
and to the good. The time has come, 
however, for concerted effort toward an 
understanding and toward codperative 
community work, based upon division 
of labor. Possibly the best approach 
of this paper to the problem is the 
positive approach. I shall therefore 
consider the matter under four heads: 
social center activities, development 
of codrdination of institutions, codper- 
ation in welfare work and development 
of trained personnel. 


SoctaL Center ACTIVITIES 


As to the first, the local church is a 
natural, inevitable and highly desirable 
form of social center and one which has 
come to stay. What is a social center? 
It is a place where people of a com- 
munity meet in organized capacities 
for common interests. A church is 
highly organized, has a rich historical 
background, usually owns its own 
building and meets some of the most 
sacred and fundamental needs of 
humanity, such as, worship, the moral 
and spiritual nurture of youth, friend- 
ship, the service of humanity, marry- 
ing, and burying of the dead. To them 
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are added the ministries of music, art 
and architecture in varying degrees of 
refinement and crudity. In addition to 
these forms of service, the churches 
have greatly enlarged their neighbor- 
hood work, especially social and recrea- 
tional features. Thousands of churches 
are building parish houses, either under 
the same roof with the sanctuary or in 
a separate or connected building, and 
many of these houses rank with the 
largest settlements and other types of 
social centers. One of the most notable 
features of current church development 
is the erection of these parish houses. 
The same tendency is manifest in rural 
fields. The Catholic church is rapidly 
building parish halls, and through the 
Knights of Columbus is developing 
work along the lines of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The 
same is true of Hebrew and Mormon 
bodies. The Mormon church is es- 
pecially notable for its intelligent com- 
munity organization. The Protestant 
Boards of Home Missions are now 
engaged unitedly in surveying the 
industrial and foreign neighborhoods of 
cities and establishing large non- 
competing Christian centers. 

This seems to me to be to the good, 
and, as I have said before, is inevitable. 
The church, when properly developed, 
is a high type of social center, since it 
works in the atmosphere of faith, hope, 
love and worship. It is now set up in 
a hundred thousand neighborhoods. 
Why should not church buildings be 
used to the limit for the community, 
and, if necessary, rebuilt for commu- 
nity purposes? I cannot at all agree 
with the point of view of Professor 
Lindeman in his recent book, The 
Community, in which he would limit 
the church to spiritual and moral in- 
struction, and would confine social 
work to specialized agencies. At any 
rate, that is not what will take place in 
the future. Especially in rural neigh- 
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thousands of churches become the cen- 
ters for the new rural life. 


DEVELOPMENT AND Co6RDINATION OF 
INSTITUTIONS 


But the church will not offer the only 
social centers. It is not sufficiently in- 
clusive, it is divided, it lacks specializa- 
tion, it often has a narrow and oppor- 
tunistic recreational policy. Society 
needs many kinds of centers—schools, 
granges, labor temples, coéperative 
clubs, civic centers. It needs especially 
community organization based upon 
the entire citizenship, and which break 
through barriers of religious class and 
race. I see no reason why churches 
should not help in the establishment of 
many of these; why it should not cam- 
paign for them. Whatever needs the 
survey of a community reveal should be 
met by the agencies best fitted to meet 
them, and, by common agreement, 
without rivalries and duplications. 

As to the institutional work of the 
church—schools, hospitals, orphanages, 
homes for the aged and the like, the 
future is frought with difficulty. With 
regard to colleges, the tendency of the 
churches will be to discourage new 
foundations, to strengthen those al- 
ready founded, and to have increasing 
confidence in state institutions. Hos- 
pitals on religious foundations are in- 
creasing, and this seems to be desirable. 
The churches are beginning to realize 
that new orphanages are not needed, 
and that the emphasis should be upon 
standardization, consolidation, child 
placement, supervision and help to 
mothers to keep with their families. 
There is always a gracious field for 
well-managed homes for aged depend- 
ents. But in these efforts the time has 
come for the churches to work together 
in order to eliminate waste and to make 
possible better and more adequate 
institutions. 


4 


THE CHURCH 


Co6PERATION IN WELFARE WorkK 


Possibly the greatest field of the 
church in the concrete social work of 
communities is that of cojperation in 
welfare. I refer to the service being 
rendered by the social agencies, which 
necessitates volunteer assistance, and 
which has created a great interde- 
pendence and mutual help between 
agencies. The Juvenile Court and 
other correctional institutions must 
have their staffs of Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters, and the churches are in a 
position to furnish most of them. 
The churches must stand with open 
doors to paroled and discharged pris- 
oners. They must do spiritual case 
work with precision and power. They 
must be prepared to offer competent 
workers along with other welfare 
agencies for the recovery of those who 
are sent out from the psychopathic 
clinics. They must rally about the 
new state boards of welfare and county 
welfare superintendents, and work 
under their experienced direction. 
They must gladly assist specialized 
agencies which the community has 
created, or which, coming to the com- 
munity from national movements, have 
achieved the confidence and authority 
which arises from scientific and neces- 
sary service. With few exceptions, the 
churches of every faith do this gladly, 
and such service has been long under 
way. 

TRAINED PERSONNEL 

Everything that has been said points 
to the necessity of trained personnel. 
This is thoroughly recognized by the 
college and hospital, though not so 
much so in the case of neglected and 
dependent children, and still less so in 
community and social center work. 
But all these fields are becoming 
specialized, and it is necessary that 
they should have trained workers. 
Recreational features in a church are 
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direction. If a church undertakes 
ease work, it must be scientific as well 
with the Associated 
Charities. The psychopathic clinic 
cannot trust its cases to unskilled 
workers, nor can the juvenile court. 
The County Welfare Superintendent 
must be aided by ministers and laymen 
who know modern case work. Every 
strong church should have a member of 
the staff with a training equivalent to 
that given by a standard school of 
social work. It now goes without say- 
ing that ministers, priests and rabbis 
must know social theory and must 
have had practical experience. 

The Catholic church has seen this 
need first and has established its own 
School of Social Work in Washington. 
It is offering increasingly competent 
workers to correctional institutions and 
for community service. But the Prot- 
estant churches, the Synagogue and 

‘the Mormon authorities are also pre- 
paring for what is coming. The Chris- 
tian Science church has begun work 
in prisons, a significant advance in its 
practice. Many of the stronger Prot- 
estant Federations of Churches as for 
example in Detroit, Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, Hartford, Toledo and Cleve- 
land, have put on staff assistants for the 
organization of probation and parole 
work and the Big Brothers and Big Sis- 
ters. This practice will extend rapidly 
to all large centers of population. 


CONCLUSION 


¥ To conclude: It is impossible to con- 
trol ideally the social organization of 
the country. The forces at work are 
interdependent, but also independent, 
and the points of view which obtain in 
various parts of the nation differ 
greatly. The churches, for example, 
will do one thing in the North, another 
in the South. In the North they have 
been sold to codperation; not so in the 
South. But North and South, they 
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are moving in one direction: towards 
unselfish codperation among them- 
selves and with the community. Prot- 
estant, Catholic, Hebrew, and, let us 
hope, Mormon, are drawing together in 
community service. 

For the sound integration of social 
work, we may put our trust in good 
will, unselfish interest in the com- 
munity, patient but energetic educa- 
tion of agencies and of public opinion. 
It will not hurt to speak plainly in the 
face of unsocial action, or to insist, or 
sometimes to denounce or to withhold 
contributions. But the great words 
are education and organization. Edu- 
cation on a large scale has great pos- 
sibilities of lifting a large group or an 
entire community over from one con- 
viction to another. I should like to 
see it tried with the churches of a state 
for some significant cause. 

In no land is the church so free to ad- 
just itself as in the new world at the 
present time, especially in Canada and 
the United States. It is not seriously 
hampered by traditions, nor are there 
insuperable barriers of opposition and 
prejudice, which limit the service 
which it may render. In Holland, for 
example, a very free and enlightened 
country, few parish houses have been 
built. Religious neighborhood centers 
can be found only here and there and 
the churches have almost no direct 
codperation in community life. Their 
outstanding social work is the institu- 
tional care of orphaned children and of 
the aged. The churches are almost 
exclusively devoted to worship and 
personal religious instruction. It will 
be difficult for them to break away 
from these limitations and to enter 
more generously into community af- 
fairs, as they now desire to do. In 
America the churches have a fresh 
start and a highly significant op- 
portunity, and I think those who go 
about the country widely will agree 
that the outlook is hopeful. 
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Voluntary Organizations That Promote Better _ 


* 


AMES BRYCE once remarked that 

a distinguishing feature of Ameri- 
can government was the tremendous 
development of voluntary civic or- 
ganizations. It requires no statistics 
to show that the number of such or- 
ganizations, the breadth of their com- 
bined interests and the vigor of their 
activity in the United States is more 
accentuated than in other countries. | 
There is scarcely a community large 
enough to boast a church or a school 
which does not have a voluntary civic 
organization with a formal constitu- 
tion, by-laws and elected officers. 


CLASSIFICATION OF VOLUNTARY CIVIC 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic organizations cannot always be 
distinguished from social work or- 
ganizations. In this paper, however, 
those organizations, which deal prima- 
rily not with the welfare of the individ- 
ual but with the group or community 
through the agencies of government, 
are considered civic. The border line 
between the two types of organizations 
is far from clear, and depends largely 
upon the interests and aptitudes of the 
individuals dominating an organization 
at a given time. 

While it is impossible to present a 
complete or systematic classification of 
all the voluntary associations which fall 
within this definition, the following list 
will serve to give a concrete conception 
of the remarkable variety, scope and 
number of the voluntary organizations 
working for better government and 
citizenship. As a matter of conven- 
ae. the organizations are listed in 

e following three groups: 


— 


By Lutner 
Director, National Institute of Public Administration, New York 


Government and Citizenship 


Group I—Organizations dealing 
broadly with government and 
citizenship 

Group Il—Organizations dealing 
with a restricted problem of gov- 
ernment and citizenship 

Group dealing 
with government and citizenship 

as a by-product of their main work 

Group I 

National Municipal League, including 
National Short Ballot Organization 

American Political Science Association 

American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 

National Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration 

Institute for Government Research 

Institute for Public Service 

Bureaus of Municipal Research, and 
similar organizations in New York 

City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, 

Cleveland, Rochester, St. Louis, 

Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, San 

Francisco, Columbus, Akron, etc. 

Leagues of Municipalities and of 
municipal officers as in New York 

State, California, New Jersey, etc. 

National and State Leagues of Women 

Voters 

Republican, Democratic, Socialist, La- 
bor, Non-Partisan and all other 
political parties together with their 
local ramifications 

Civie Clubs, Citizens’ Unions and 


Voters’ Leagues 


Group II 
American Civic Organization 


American Society for Municipal Im- 
provements 
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Local Improvement Associations ie 
City Managers’ Association 
National Civil Service Reform League 
American Public Health Association 
American Medical Association 
National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis 

American Hospital Association 
American Social Hygiene Association 
Child Health Organization of America 


International Health Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation 
National Organization for Public 


Health Nursing 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America 
Community Service 
National Fire Protection Association 
National and State Tax Associations 
National and Local Single Tax Leagues 
National Housing Association 
American Library Association 
National Committee for Constructive 
Immigration Legislation 
National and _ Local 
Leagues 
National Americanization Committee 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation 
Proportional Representation League 
National Public Ownership League 
Russell Sage Foundation 
General Education Board 
National Education Association 
State and Local Anti-Saloon Leagues 


Group III 


United States Chamber of Commerce 

Federal Council of Churches 

National Catholic Welfare Council 

National Association of Comptrollers 
and Accounting Officials 

International Association of Police 
Chiefs 

American Water Works Association 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors 

American Bar Association 


Consumers’ 
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American Bankers’ Association 


American Society of Civil Engineers 


American Association of Engineers 

State and Local Automobile Associa- 
tions 

Labor Unions 

Clubs: Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis 

Women’s Clubs 

Church Clubs 

Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.’s 

State and City Church Federations 

Local Educational Associations 

Chambers of Commerce and Mer- 
chants’ Associations 

Local Bar Associations, Bankers’ As- 
sociations and similar professional 


groups 


CHARACTERISTICS OF VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


This list is not exhaustive. It is 
merely suggestive. It calls attention 
to certain characteristics of voluntary 
organizations that promote better gov- 
ernment and citizenship. Among these 
are: 

1. Many organizations are engaged 
in the civic field only secondarily. This 
has been true of religious and commer- 
cial organizations. Even so, in some 
communities, the most important civic 

_work being undertaken is under the 


leadership of such organizations. 


2. The bulk of these organizations is 
created and maintained for selfish ends. 
The backers expect a dividend for 
themselves, for their family, for their 
business or for their profession. There 
are, of course, many members of such 
organizations who are genuinely in- 
terested in community welfare or in the 
advancement of science, but there are 
very few organizations which are not 
controlled by more narrow points of 
view. 

3. There is room for a difference of 
opinion as to what reforms will promote 
better government and citizenship. As 
a result a complete list of voluntary 
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organizations working for “better gov- 

ernment and citizenship” would con- 

tain many organizations whose pro- 

grams are diametrically opposed. 

4. These organizations have different 
focal characteristics. Some focus on a 
given community and stand ready to 
take up any questions in which the com- 
munity becomes interested. Others 
focus on a given problem, like immigra- 
tion or civil service, and attack their 
problem wherever it can be found. 
Others focus their attention upon the 
enactment of a single law or reform. 
And still others have taken for their 
province public administration, and 
devote their efforts, not so much to 
questions of public policy as to the do- 
ing of the work of government. There 
are organizations whose work extends 
to national and international fields and 
others whose activities are limited to 
states, to cities and even to more 
limited areas. Some organizations 
stand alone without any relationship to 
other groups, while some are bound to- 
gether in federations, and still others 
are organized as branches of a larger 


unit. 


Tue ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
SPECIALIZED ORGANIZATIONS 


It is not possible to demonstrate the 
accomplishments of the army of volun- 
tary organizations working for better 
government, because the social sciences 
have not come to a stage where we can 
say what would have happened if 
something else had been different—as 
we can, for example, in chemistry. But 
even so, we can discern, in every phase 
of civic life, individual results of or- 
ganized activity. This is particularly 
evident in the work of the specialized 
civic organizations. Public health sta- 
tistics show a very marked improve- 
ment during the last generation. This 
is due in no small measure to the work 
of the public health and medical or- 
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ganizations and foundations, and to the 
bureaus of municipal research. The 
educational associations have had a 
great effect upon the standards of pub- 
lic education. The National Housing 
Association has given practical leader- 
ship in dealing with the problem of 
congestion without which we should 
have been delayed a generation in meet- 
ing the tenement question. The Play- 
ground and Recreation Association has 
undoubtedly brought the public and 
public officials to see the need of play- 
grounds and the practical methods of 
providing for supervised recreation. 
Woman suffrage, prohibition, labor 
legislation, budgetary reform, civil 
service, tax reform, city planning and 
zoning, vocational education, educa- 
tion for citizenship in the schools and 
through the libraries and the introduc- 
tion of modern methods in the ad- 
ministration of public charities, correc- 
tions and hospitals have come when 
they did and as they did as the result 
of contending voluntary organizations. 


Crvic ORGANIZATIONS AND PuBLIC © 
WELFARE a 


While the outstanding problems of | 
“public welfare” have each called 
forth their special organizations, such 
as those dealing specifically with health, 
charities, corrections, education, labor 
conditions and housing, the effect of 
the more general civic organizations in | 
these same fields must not be under- 
estimated. The National Municipal 
League, the American Political Science 
Association, the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, the Na-— 
tional Institute of Public Administra-_ 
tion, the Institute for Government Re- 
search and the score of bureaus of — 
municipal research have approached — 
the same general questions of public — 
welfare as have the strictly welfare 
organizations. The angle of approach — 
has been different. The civic research _ 
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organizations have come at these prob- 
lems as part of the general problem of 
government. The specialized organi- 
zations have seen the rest of the prob- 
lems of government only as it impinged 
upon the particular problem in which 
they are immersed. This fact has 
made it possible for the governmental 
research and political science groups to 
work out more fundamental solutions 
for problems which were not fully 
understood or satisfactorily handled by 
any of the more specialized organiza- 
tions. 

The civic organizations which have 
turned their attention to the voter and 
to the elevation of the standards of 
citizenship have served the more 
specialized organizations from still an- 
other angle. The various city clubs, 
civic leagues, citizens unions and the 
leagues of women voters have always 
been made up of the most receptive 
elements of the electorate, and they 
have often furnished the needed politi- 
cal fulcrum. Even the simon pure 
political parties have been the agencies 
of reform once the pioneer work had 
been carried through by the propa- 
gandist groups. 


Tue Unique CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE 
“GOVERNMENT RESEARCHERS” 


The bureaus of municipal and gov- 
ernmental research have been the 
pioneers in applied political science in 
the United States. They have been 
the first institutions to rely on scientific 
methods of research in dealing with the 
problems of public administration with 
a view to effecting practical improve- 
ments in government. They have 
made unprejudiced surveys of munici- 
pal, state and federal administration 
which have formed the bases of the ac- 
cepted principles of governmental or- 
ganization and the principles of public 
administration, especially in the fields 
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of, public finance. Not a few of these 


surveys have proved to be the first 
steps in the reorganization of impor- 
tant public welfare activities, as, for 
example, a survey made by the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research 
which resulted in the establishment in 
New York City of the first centralized 
public agency to deal with the health of 
children. The governmental research 
movement has been the educating and 
directing force in the nation-wide 
movement for public budget systems 
without which the orderly support of 
welfare activities cannot be provided. 
The bureaus have developed the stand- 
ards of civil service administration, 
public purchasing and government ac- 
counting, and have introduced unit 
costs and objective tests of administra- 
tive efficiency in government, all of 
which are as essential in public welfare 
undertakings as in the other branches 
of government. The governmental re- 
search movement has also served to 
advance the standards of public dis- 
cussion and judgment on matters of 
governmental administration and or- 
ganization. 

In the more limited fields of welfare 
work the bureaus of municipal research 
have also taken an active part. This 
is especially true in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit and Columbus. An 
example is the work of the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research. 
This bureau has been for many years 
the only agency in Detroit continually 
cojperating with the city government 
in making its social service activities as 
effective as possible. The bureau has 
been concerned with developing a 
comprehensive sewer construction pro- 
gram for thecity which has done more to 
solve the housing situation, in the view 
of the Detroit Real Estate Board, than 
any other activity. It took a promi- 
nent part in the unemployment relief 
which the sewer construction program 


made possible; it made crime data 
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available to police authorities; it 
secured organized social information on 
delinquents so that positive police 
work could be done; it completely re- 
shaped the city’s prison policy at the 
house of correction, and insisted on 
adequate direction for the psychopathic 
clinic; it developed modern probation 
methods in the Recorder’s Court; it 
took part in developing the administra- 
tive methods for the medical inspection 
of school children; it assisted in the 
introduction of a city census primarily 
for use in health, educational and wel- 
fare projects, and helped in the re- 
organization of public recreation. Sim- 
ilar work is being undertaken by all of 
the bureaus of municipal research. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After so brief a consideration of so 
broad a matter, it is hazardous to set 
forth any formal conclusions. It may 
not be amiss to indicate in tentative 
form a few thoughts with regard to the 
voluntary organizations that are work- 
ing for the improvement of government 
and citizenship. 

In the first place, it is clear that there 
are many unwholesome features and 
many dangers involved in our volun- 
tary organizations. There is a great 
duplication of effort, a marked jealousy 
for credit rather than for accomplish- 
ment, and frequently a narrowness of 
scope and often of vision. There are 
too many organizations. It seems 
hardly necessary to create a new in- 
dependent organization for every new 
reform enterprise. At the same time 
it must be remembered that many of 
the old organizations become so hide- 
bound that they are incapable of in- 
corporating new ideas as part of their 
programs. ‘There are too many “kept” 
organizations; organizations whose real 
purposes are so hidden as to be mis- 
leading to the public. There are too 
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many irresponsible organizations, and 
too many organizations with paper 
boards of trustees and directors whose 
secretaries and directors take advan- 
tage of the situation for furthering 
personal hobbies. And finally, there is 
a lack of trained administrative staffs, 
and tlre absence of a code of ethics in 
the conduct of the work of voluntary 
organizations. 

Many of our organizations are under- 
taking work which must eventually be 
handled by government. This is par- 
ticularly true in fields of health, educa- 
tion and governmental research. It 
will require no little statesmanship to 
know when these functions should be- 
come public and when they should 
cease to exist as private voluntary 
activities. 

In spite of these difficulties, it is 
evident that our voluntary organiza- 
tions form an integral part of our civic 
life. The pioneer leadership in the 
broad field of government activity has 
fallen to these organizations. They 
have been the chief influence for public 
education in civic affairs and under our 
present habits of government and life 
this must continue to be the case. Our 
voluntary organizations have served to 
bring together and make articulate 
those who hold certain views or are 
interested in a given problem. In a 
form of government where articulate 
groups form the machinery for de- 
termining public policy, it would seem 
that such organizations must continue 
tofunction. These organizations have 
been the chief agents for the introduc- 
tion of scientific methods of govern- 
mental research in meeting the practical 
problems of public administration and 
they have, through their insistence 
upon reform and experiment in govern- 
ment, served to accelerate the processes 
of evolution in all fields of government 
organization and operation. teeth 
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By Artuur J. Topp 


Director Industrial Relations, B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Inc., Chicago, Professor of Sociology, 


im SERIES of sharply diverse opin- 


ions exist on the motives and 
merits of industrial welfare work. But 
the title of this paper hints at a pretty 
well accepted definition of what the 
thing itself is. The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in Bulletin 
250 defined it in functional terms as 
“anything for the comfort and im- 
provement, intellectual or social, of 
the employees, over and above wages 
paid, which is not a necessity of the 
industry nor required by law.” This 
is satisfactory enough as a start, al- 
though before going far we may plump 
into controversies about such terms as 
“wages,” or “necessity,” and we may 
have to cast an inquiring glance at the 
term “improvement.” 


Earty Atrempts At WELFARE WorkK 


The idea of employees’ welfare work 
is not new. As Dr. Boettiger has 
shown in his Historical Development of 
Employer's Welfare Work, traces of it 
are found—and frequently much more 
than traces—under the feudal system 
and among the guilds. In its modern 
form it may be said to have arisen as 
an attempt to mitigate the first ravages 
of the Industrial Revolution, as some- 
what of an antidote to what Carlyle 
fulminated against as the “cash nexus.” 
Robert Owen, as early as 1813, ad- 
dressed earnest appeals to his fellow 
manufacturers to bestow at least as 
much care on their workers as they did 
on their machines; and, what is more 
to the point, set the example by in- 
stituting betterments in health, edu- 
cation and other working saemea! 
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in his own plants. Sir Titus Salt and 
other English industrial leaders, Le- 
claire and Boucicault in France, the 
Zeiss Optical Works in Jena, the 
Krupps at Essen, worked out experi- 
ments which have become classic in 
social history. In America the pioneer 
experiments centered naturally in New 
England, and primarily in the textile 
mills in and around Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, about 1830. These early 
attempts were rather limited in scope, 
paternalistic in character and modeled 
to a certain extent upon similar 
schemes which New England manu- 
facturers had observed in the mother 
country. That this welfare work, even 
if somewhat crude, was looked upon as 
a social innovation of importance is 
proved by the notice which such dis- 
tinguished European visitors as Dick- 
ens and Chevalier took of it. 

It included homes, company board- 
ing houses, hospitals, savings banks, 
schools, churches, circulating libraries 
and what we should call nowadays 
plant organs. Its administration, 
which prescribed definite rules for going 
to bed, and going to church, forbade 
card playing and enjoined Sabbath 
observance, betokens a type of work- 
er’s mind scarcely to be found in these 
days a century later. A modern coal 
operator or cotton manufacturer might 
put up a company church, but imagine 
what would happen if he attempted to 
collect a monthly tax from every 
worker to pay the preacher’s salary! 
Yet in the name of “welfare” the 
employers of Lowell were able to do 
very Net without gener 
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ating a good deal of resentment, how- 
ever. Here it is easy to descry one of 
the sources of organized labor’s derisive 
term “ Hellfare.” 

While clearly enough the original 
determinants of welfare work were a 
mixture of utilitarianism, social theo- 
rizing and philanthropy, its later forms 
bear the marks of the esthetic move- 
ment impelled by Ruskin and Morris, 
and of the efforts of the housing re- 
formers and city planners. Still later 
social work and scientific management 
take their places in the complex. Per- 
haps, too, we shall not go far amiss if 
we admit also conscious or unconscious 
desire to combat socialism and forestall 
aggressive trades unionism. 


WeLFarRE Work Now GENERAL 


But whatever the motives and causes 
back of it there is no question that wel- 
fare work now plays a considerable réle 
in modern industrial equipment and 
administration. Over 1,500 American 
employers reported in 1917 that they 
were carrying on some form of welfare 
work within the government definition. 
During the next three years such work 
was greatly intensified and acquired 
vast new territories including govern- 
mental departments. After the war 
and during the recent business slump 
welfare work suffered severe liquida- 
tions along with the other phases of 
business. Nevertheless there is every 
reason to believe that its net gains 
have been considerable during the past 
five years. Likewise, it has increased 
in variety. While expediency, local 
circumstances (including managerial 
idiosyncrasy) and fashion determine 
to a certain extent the welfare instal- 
lation in a given industry or plant it 
includes in general some form of profit 
sharing, pensions, sickness benefits, 
vacations with pay, lunch rooms, baths, 
wash rooms, gymnasia, club rooms, 
rest rooms, day nurseries, kindergar- 
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tens, nursing, dental and dispensary 
service, playgrounds, gardens, camps, 
libraries, dancing, music, educational 
classes, dramatics, lectures, movies, 
savings banks, model housing at low 
rents or purchase prices, plant journals 
or “organs.” It is impossible in the 
absence of exact figures to arrange 
these varied activities in the order of 
their prevalence. But from personal 
observation and from the best figures 
available! it appears that about three- 
quarters of all welfare plans include 
some form of health and safety work; 
nearly all provide hot water; nearly 
two-thirds shower baths; more than 
three-quarters lockers of one sort or 
another; over 50 per cent lunch rooms; 
about one-half outdoor recreation, out- 
ings, etc.; 20 per cent pensions and disa- 
bility funds; three-quarters vacations 
on pay at least for salaried employees; 
one-quarter libraries, rest rooms, club 
rooms and lectures. About 1,800 estab- 
lishments issue some sort of house or- 
gans. This list makes no pretense to 
authority, but it at least hints at the 
most popular forms of welfare activities. 

Of course the capital investment and 
annual budget for such activities vary 
enormously from plant to plant. A 
few hundred dollars will cover the cost 
to some smaller employer. At the 
other end would appear, say, the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. with a two mil- 
lion dollar service building and a budget 
of over a million a year (until the re- 
organization of 1921), or the United 
States Steel Corporation, which spent 
71,651,732 dollars from 1906 to 1919. 

For self-evident reasons it is impossi- 
ble to say dogmatically which of these 
various activities is least costly or easi- 
est toadminister. Such considerations 


depend upon the employer’s aim, the 
character of the working force, plant 


1U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin, No. 
250, covered only 431 establishments, probably 
less than one-fifth the total welfare installations. 
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tradition, personnel and skill of manage- 
ment. The same considerations with 
equal force will determine the relative 
success or failure of whatever plan is 
adopted. It is evident, however, that 
some crude principle of selection oper- 
ates, for certain types of what was once 
welfare work in its original sense tend 
to become recognized industrial minima, 
notably, for example, proper wash-up 
facilities, safety devices, accident and 
other forms of insurance. 

So much for the layout. What is it 
worth? Doesit pay? Isitanillusion? 
What can it do for industrial peace and 
order? Is it a real good in itself or is 
it simply a ruse or “capital on its 
good behavior?” What does organ- 
ized labor think of it? Does experi- 
ence point to any sound principles for 
guiding sound practice? 

While one must discount largely on 
the score of sentimentality, advertising 
and zealotry a good deal of welfare lit- 
erature in popular and even technical 
periodicals, yet the mere citing of a 
few titles will indicate the drift of in- 
dustrial thought on this subject: Hu- 
manizing a great industry; Ethical 
tendencies in modern industrialism; 
The Golden Rule in business; Meeting 
the boss in his shirt sleeves; Human 
happiness a business asset; Humani- 
tarianism as a business investment; 
Something more than wages; The big 
business man as a social worker; They 
will do better work tomorrow; Guard- 
ing the employee’s pocketbook; Com- 
mon sense attack on labor turnover 
work; Economic saving of human 
resources; Good housekeeping in the 
factory; Welfare work and industrial 
stability; Putting mettle into metal. 


Tue Emp.toyer’s Part 
One of the chief activities of the 
National Civic Federation (which in- 
cludes representatives of both liberal 
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| 
work. Its attitude is therefore signifi- 
cant. Welfare work is defined by it 
as “the voluntary effort of the em- 
ployer to improve the living and work- 
ing conditions of his employees;” the 
underlying assumption of course being 
“that the first essentials to the welfare 
of employees are steady work, a fair 
wage and reasonable hours of labor.” 
That the employer has a further obli- 
gation and should not attempt to 
substitute welfare work for better 
wages and shorter hours is clear from 
its further pronouncement that “the 
spirit of the age has thrown upon the 
employer duties involving a proper 
regard for the comfort, health, safety 
and well-being of the employees.” 

A leading New England manu- 
facturer recently stated the same con- 
cept of employer’s obligation: * 


If contentment means a state of mind in 
which a man abjectly accepts his lot and 
without protest or effort to better it goes 
through life in a meekly acquiescent way 
without yearnings and effort, and perhaps 
even strife, to rise above his level, I am 
not for it. ... I very sincerely believe in 
intelligently planned and well-organized 
“welfare work”’ and think that it is a first 
obligation of an employer of labor to do all 
that he rightly and reasonably can to make 
the lives of those who join with him in his 
undertakings as full of opportunity and of 
happiness and health as he possibly can; 
but he must do it with a large, broad spirit 
and look upon its doing as the fulfillment of 
his obligations and not as a means of mak- 
ing his subjects amenable to his will. . . . 
Does it pay? I don’t know—I believe it 
does and I certainly hope it does, but that 
is not the point. Does it pay to be honest? 
I don’t know. I believe it does and I 
certainly hope it does, but you and I are 
going to go on trying to be honest whether 
it pays or not, and we should shoulder our 
duties towards our associates in just the 


? Mr, Chas. Cheney, Treas., Cheney Bros., 
speaking before the 9th Annual Convention of 
the Society of Industrial Engineers on “What 
Keeps Workers Contented?” 
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same spirit. We should do it because it 
js just and right to do it, but do not fool 
yourself into thinking that it will buy the 
kind of grateful pliancy that will eliminate 
discontent and prevent frictions and trou- 
bles with your employees. . . . It will not 
do that, but it can help to provide a back- 
ground for a right understanding based 
upon justice and fair play. 


On the other hand, the head of a 
great steel company in a personal let- 
ter expresses his disillusionment with 
certain phases of welfare work and 
incidentally with its whole philosophy 
as follows: 


All in all we are not so friendly or not so 
anxious to bend our efforts to do something 
of a philanthropic nature for an employee. 
We believe it pays to pay just a little more 
money than the standard wage and secure 
the better man for our work, to treat them 
cold blooded, define their position and de- 
mand an honest return on the investment. 
: We pay the price, try to show no 
favorites, have a fixed set of rules and it is 
“Live up to those regulations or get out.” 
We are making better progress today than 
we made when we were being watched by 
practically all the large manufacturing con- 
cerns in the country, when trying to better 
the conditions of the workingman. It isa 
well-known fact, no matter what attitude 
you take towards your labor or how you 
treat them, nothing will meet the opinion 
of organized labor. The writer can well 
now feel you can turn your plant over to 
them and let them run it aud you pay the 
bills and give them all they can make, but 
it does not work, although there have been 
a few sapheads in the country who felt it 
should be done. Some of these fellows are 
going to find they have made a horrible 
mistake and the only way they can get to 
the bottom of their affairs is through the 
bankruptcy courts or the referee in bank- 
ruptcy. ... I am now receiver for four 


concerns as well as chairman of the credi- 
tors’ committee of another and am also 
operating my own plant, and am getting 
pretty good results with my cold-blooded 
proposition of demanding a pound of work 
for every pound of money we pay a man. 
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This is seconded by another em- 
ployer to this effect: 


About the only place where I ever found 

I was in hearty agreement with the labor 

unions is their desire to have employers 

give up bonus plans and profit-sharing 

and length of service plans and pensions, 

and put the money into the pay envelope. 

Let the relationship of employer and 
employee be one of contract simply. 

ore 
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The opposition of a certain section of 
organized labor is so well known as to 
need no specific quotation. Therefore 
only their major reasons for hostility 
need be summarized. Labor does not 
object to welfare work as such, for 
improved working conditions are its 
chief objective. It opposes only the 
motives and the methods of bestowal. 
The worker resents having things how- 
ever desirable in themselves “wished 
on to him.” He hates paternalism 
and fears that welfare schemes tend to 
the emasculation or embittering of 
labor. He senses that the employer 
is bound to be disillusioned and em- 
bittered also because of labor’s usual 
“ingratitude” in return for the em- 
ployer’s well-meant efforts. The 
worker also reproaches the employer 
with hypocrisy in turning philanthropy 
into advertising for which labor has 
to pay. For to state the matter laconi- 
cally labor’s theory is that the cost of 
welfare work comes out of wages. 

Does welfare degrade or emasculate 
the worker, and if so, is there any way 
out of the difficulty short of scrapping 
the whole scheme? Perhaps the best 
answer to this question is the simple 
fact that keeping up a large welfare 
department does not mean neglecting 
other phases of industrial relations, for 
example, the proper handling of griev- 
ances, proper wages, hours, sound em- 
ployment methods. Indeed it seems 
altogether safe to say that those 
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_ establishments conducting sound wel- 
_ fare experiments are also those which 
have progressed in other directions 
and are maintaining adequate and even 
superior standards in those other 
directions. Certainly a health equip- 
ment conducted frankly and honestly 
in the service of employees’ health and 
& contaminated in any way with 
use for detective or discriminatory 
_ purposes cannot degrade or emasculate 
the worker, for the same criticism 
might be leveled at all public health 
and preventive work; nor can provid- 
ing or preparing food degrade or 
emasculate the worker provided his 
election to eat in the plant be voluntary 
and provided the food be served him 
without condescension. The question 
of rest rooms stands on all fours with 
that of health work. In fact, whatever 
detail of welfare work is examined, the 
same conclusion is pretty clear. If 
the welfare activity really serves and 
does not snoop, it is an asset. Un- 
doubtedly, a good deal of the criticism 
of organized labor might be met 
through some form of codperative 
administration of the welfare function, 
for example, lunch rooms and health 
work. This method has been tried 
out successfully, for example, by the 
Filenes in Boston, in a large shoe 
factory in Milwaukee and in an ex- 
periment with a Joint Sanitary Board 
in the New York garment industry. 

Is welfare work compatible with 
collective bargaining? Perhaps the 
best negative answer was given by the 
Interchurch Committee Report on the 
Steel Strike in its characterization of 
the steel industry’s labor policy as 
forcing its executives to “grind the 
faces of the ‘hunkies’ and to trust to 
welfare to solve the exacerbations.” 
But this is a judgment on a particular 
case and should not be construed as a 
universal. Welfare work is not in- 


compatible with collective bargaining 


if conceived as sound business, dj- 
vested of condescension or philan- 
thropy and kept open and above board 
in dealing with organized labor. There 
is no inherent reason why personal 
services cannot be added to collective 
bargaining under formal contract. The 
whole matter depends upon the spirit 
in which the service is rendered and 
the principles upon which it rests. 
For this reason it must be recognized 
that the work itself is sound and bene- 
ficial to both employer and employee. 
In short, it is to be considered as good 
business to operate under working 
conditions favorable to good health, 
good temper and good faith. Hence, 
sound industrial service and welfare 
work must rest on four principles: 
First, it must be what it appears to 
be; no camouflage, no double methods. 
It must define itself in its own terms. 
It cannot be substituted for the just 
demands of the workers. Second, it 
must fit in with the general fair spirit 
of the employers’ recognized labor 
policy. Fair dealing not charity. 
Third, it should develop as the ex- 
panding consciousness of the workers 
calls for such service. That is, lunch 
rooms or showers or pianos should not 
be thrown at nor “wished on” the 
workers but should be introduced after 
a clear need and demand for them has 
arisen or has been crested. Fourth, 
such service should pay for itself in 
some way or other in production costs 
conceived broadly and in the long run. 
Carried out along these principles in- 
dustrial service should promote good 
understandings and aid in eliminating 
suspicion, hostility and the mecha- 
nizing of human relationship. 


Waces Nor AFFrectTep By PusBLic 
WELFARE 
Does the cost of welfare work come 
out of wages? Decidedly, no. Wages 
are fixed_by custom or market compe- 
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tition and have nothing to do with 
indirect subsidies in the form of wel- 
fare. Any student of social history 
knows that during the last hundred 
years labor has received enormous 
grants from the public treasury in the 
form of indirect subventions to wages. 
One need only recall the whole develop- 
ment of free public education, parks, 
playgrounds, music and other forms of 
recreation, public hospitals, clinics of 
various sorts and nursing service, in- 
stitutions for the care of mental defect, 
etc. Now, in spite of all of these 
subsidies to wages and this public 
welfare work, wages have steadily 
risen. Wages are therefore not de- 
pendent upon public relief policies, 
but reflect prevailing economic con- 
ditions. Any individual employer in- 
stead of attempting to load the costs 
of his welfare equipment upon his 
employees knows perfectly well that he 
must reckon its cost in with other 
items in the cost of production and 
pass it on to the consumer, if he can; 
if he cannot, it must come out of 
profits, or (and this should be the 
normal situation) it may be recouped 
from savings in materials, labor turn- 
over, punctuality, continuity of pro- 
duction, health and right working 
attitudes between management and 
men. 


Pusiic WELFARE AND LABOR 
TROUBLE 


Will welfare work prevent labor 
trouble? Nobody with any experi- 
ence claims now that it will. Some- 
what earlier there was a more or less 
naive faith that a welfare equipment 
was strike insurance. It certainly has 
not turned out to be so. There have 
been tragedies in welfare experiments 
and terrible disillusionment at times, as 
Jane Addams pointed out in her appli- 
cation of the title “The Modern Lear” 
to Pullman and his welfare attempts. 


Welfare work designed to prevent 
labor disputes is foredoomed to disap- 
pointment. Even codperative welfare 
work in which the employee partici- 
pates largely does not always prevent 
wage contests, strikes or even public 
interference as was proved in the case 
of the Milwaukee Railway and Light 
Company. There is no known specific 
against labor trouble, and welfare work 
is certainly not a panacea. On the 
other hand, it certainly cannot be 
said that welfare work promotes labor 
trouble. While in particular cases, as 
claimed by the Interchurch Report on 
the Steel Strike, arbitrary control natu- 
rally causes “unrest which is met with 
espionage on the one hand and sani- 
tation and welfare on the other,” the 
trouble is not with the welfare plan as 
such but lies in a history of nearly 
half a century of strife and turmoil in 
the steel industry. Employers are 
justified in trying all sorts of experi- 
ments in the effort to be rid of labor 
disturbances. On the other hand, 
organized labor is justified from its 
standpoint in scrutinizing carefully the 
various welfare schemes and assuring 
itself that they mean what they say. 
Employers who feel that they can 
stave off indefinitely having to deal 
collectively with labor through in- 
stalling welfare activities are gambling, 
for the records are full of cases of 
employers who swore that they would 
never deal with organized labor and 
who sought to entrench themselves 
behind the barricade of welfare work, 
and who nevertheless finally signed 
treaties of peace and codperation with 
the unions. Likewise, welfare work 
as a bribe to desert the union is on 
dangerous ground. In short, welfare 
work as a weapon is two-edged and 
uncertain. As a substitute for some- 
thing else it suffers the fate of most 
attempted substitutions. But stand- 
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ing on its own merits it has a record of full solution of the labor _—e 


a admit that while it L is no universal thing called the morale of industry. 
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_ achievement in the direction of setting undoubtedly it is a way-shower to 
_ new standards for working conditions. raising the standards of working con- 
In conclusion then, we may frankly ditions and improving that subtle 
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Aspects of Community “ys in Relation to : 


E. C. LinpEMAN 
Executive Secretary, The American Country Life Association r 


INCE so much of history is “to 
make virtue of necessity” one 
always hazards a great deal in speaking 
of historical causes and effects. Means 
and ends are inseparable in the social 
process, but the failure to recognize 
this principle has given us a question- 
able history. It has also, incidentally, 
produced an anti-intellectualism of a 
philosophic variety which renders our 
world of scientific empiricism a rather 
dull and uninteresting place in which 
to live. 

Thus, to speak of non-governmental, 
local-community organization as pre- 
cedent to formal political government 
is probably histerically correct; but 
such community organization was in 
itself a form of government, of control 
by means of consent. The point at 
which informal community organiza- 
tion became formal, vested govern- 
ment must remain a mere point of 
arbitrary selection utilized only to 
make historical statement more defini- 
tive. Community organization in a 
contemporary sense is a term used to 
include those forms of local, organized 
effort whose origins are non-political 
and whose functions are non-official. 
There is, in fact, much in this modern 
connotation to lead to the inference 
that community organization has come 
to denote a certain distrust of and 
resentment toward formal political 
control. “That is the best govern- 
ment which desires to make the people 
happy, and knows how to make them 
happy ...” appears to be an un- 
satisfactory concept; it does not corre- 
spond to the real social process of 


modern communities. Interpolated in 
terms of the modern, though uncon- 
scious, theory, Macaulay’s statement 
might read: “That is the best commu- 
nity which desires to make itself happy, 
and knows how to do it.” At any 
rate, few people now believe that 
governments “desire” to make people 
happy, or that they possess sufficient 
intelligence to organize happiness. 
Happiness does not emerge from 
control; rather it is a concomitant of 
freedom. Governments can no more 
bestow happiness than they can desire 
it for others. Governments deal with 
collective necessities through delegated 
officials. But happiness does not fol- 
low when an individual delegates func- 
tion; on the other hand, it can come 
only when the individual himself par- 
ticipates in function, and then only in 
a real sense if the function includes the 
element of creativeness. This, of 
course, transcends the sphere of neces- — 
sities. Governments do express crea- 
tive thought, but it is not thought of 
their creation. What they do, chiefly, ; 
is to render creative thought static by __ 
means of legislation and judicial in- ! 
terpretation. This does not indicate | 


appears to be the present status _ pas 
government, not as it is conceived 7 
as it actually performs. 

These preliminary principles, 


much more might be said about them, | 

are peculiarly pertinent to the theme __ 
of this essay. They are, of course, 
chiefly psychological, and we are com- 


| 
} 
permanently non-happiness 
tions; it is merely a statement of what | 


ing to learn, slowly to be sure, but with 
greater significance than most political 
theorists are ready to admit, that there 
is no other way of dealing with govern- 
ment, which is a part of the social 
process, and at the same time remain 
scientific in outlook. At least, these 
principles will serve to forewarn the 
reader; they give hints which are 
sufficiently broad to indicate the philo- 
sophic bases of what is to follow. If 
someone wishes to label these bases as 
“realism,” there will be no objection; 
and if someone sees in them something 
which justifies the label of “idealism,” 
there will still be no objection. What 
seems to be emerging as a new psychol- 
ogy is neither “realism” or “‘idealism;”’ 
nor is it pragmatism as narrowly con- 
ceived by its many devotees. But, 


all of this is another story! ues? 


Economic DretERMINISM 


Certain ideas with emotional content 
are tormenting to many minds. Eco- 
nomic determinism represents such an 
idea. Some minds resent the implica- 
tions of the term instinctively and 
torment themselves to discover its 
untruth. Of course, it is not true, any 
more than any other single phrase is 
true as a description of human proc- 
esses. It merely has truth contained 
within it, and a species of truth which 
is essential to an adequate understand- 
ing of the phenomena related to life 
as it is lived in modern local communi- 
ties. The factory is an economic fact; 
it has changed the nature of local 
community life for millions of people. 
That is economic determinism, or as 
much of it as is true in the present case. 
But, a factory is not merely an eco- 
nomic fact; it is also a social fact and a 
psychological fact. The mechanisms 


of factories are based upon inventions, 
and inventions are related to intelli- 
gence, and intelligence is related to the 
In short, to speak 


social environment. 


THE OF THE 


of economic facts as determinators, as 
causes and the social organization 
emanating from the facts as effect is 
a fallacy which cannot be overempha- 
sized. The social process is not so 
simple. Both the economic facts and 
the social environment are variables, 
one reacting upon the other, out of 
which interaction proceeds a new situ- 
ation—in this case, in fact, a new 
society. 

The community movement is fre- 
quently spoken of as a method of 
bringing people together. But eco- 
nomic facts have already brought 
people together, not only in urban but 
in rural communities. The facilities 
for getting people together either by 
direct communication or by indirect 
and secondary contacts are multitu- 
dinous. As someone has said, the 
means of communication in the modern 
world have caused it to shrink. Each 
new shrinking automatically brings 
people into closer proximity. Com- 
merce and industry needed these means 
of communication and they were pro- 
duced, and because they were produced 
it has been determined that we shall 
all have to look forward to a world 


. grown so picked that the toe of the 
peasant comes so near the heel of the 
courtier, he galls his kibe. 


If community organization were merely 
an artificial attempt to bring people 
together it would lack the importance 
which this essay attributes to it. 
Local community life is unsatisfac- 
tory under the civilization which is 
dominated by industry. Industry has 
brought about situations which have 
in turn brought about changes in poli- 
tical theory and practice and in juris- 
prudence. These changes, dealing 
with the control of industry and its 
ramifying effect upon community life, 
were intended to follow the fact of 
industry by es certain 
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forms of social equilibrium which 
would produce contentment. These at- 
tempts have mostly failed. They 
must continue to fail for the very 
reason that they are controls and not 
releases. If industry (or government) 
means more control from without and 
less release from within, it will inevi- 
tably continue to breed unrest and 
discontent; it will be a progressive de- 
feat of happiness. Both government 
and industry are now at this stage of 
development, and hence an increasing 
number of people look upon them with 
cynicism as the inhibitors of progress. 


DEFINITION OF PROGRESS 


Progress, which defies definition, 
must be tentatively defined. To eval- 
uate progress in terms of things is futile. 
Progress is something which happens 
to the mind—to the mind as related to 
other minds. To think of intelligence 
in terms of personality may aid this 
concept. A socio-psychological defi- 
nition of progress might read: Progress 
is the creating of better human relations 
by means of mental release. This is 
exactly what industry and government 
have failed todo. Hence, the phenom- 
enon of extra-governmental, extra- 
industrial community organization. 
Community organization is an attempt 
to meet certain conscious and semi- 
conscious needs of communal life by 
means of group participation outside 
the controls of industry and govern- 
ment. It is not merely a superficial 
effort to bring people together. Rather, 
itis an attempt to permit people to act 
together significanily. It is a striving 
for freedom, a “pursuit of happiness.” 
It is that act of the fulfilling of the law 
which the law can never fulfill. 

Political theory, which has followed 
political practice in the United States 
has passed through various stages of 
emphasis. Its first stage was legalistic 
and juristic; correct philosophic con- 
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cepts of government were thought to 
be of highest importance. This was 
followed by a period of emphasis upon 
statutory law, upon legislation and 
constitutionalism. Then came the era 
in which political parties as entities 
achieved dominant importance. The 
two stages in which we still find our- 
selves emphasize the functions or serv- 
ices of government plus the forces: 
psychological, social, economic, which 
lie back of and motivate government. 
It is precisely in this latter field—the 
field of the forces in government— 
where the relation between community 
organization and political theory and 
practice becomes acute. 

Should government control the 
forces which go to make up life in a 
modern community, or should it merely 
render services made necessary by 
these forces? At what point does the 
community process merge into the 
political process? Of course, there is 
no definite point of merging; the merg- 
ing is always taking place. Commu 
nity groups voluntarily organize an 
conduct playgrounds for children, an 
gradually the activity proceeds to the 
point where its direction and conduct 
are assumed by an official govern- 
mental department. If the voluntary 
group is then relieved of all control, of 
all participation, it sustains a definite 
psychological loss. It comes to the 
end of a significant activity, and ends 
are always disastrous. Community 
organization is an effort to do away 
with ends, to create consciously-or- 
ganized groups which will be continu- 
ously functioning. One of its chief — 
purposes is to relate people in activi- — 
ties which will create significant aims. 
Thus, when government utilizes the 
forces generated by community groups — 
and translates these forces into new 
services, new activities, it harmonizes 
the community process with the poli- 
tical process. This is not control, 
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The have given consent 
4 through their activity, and this is the 
only type of consent which is worthy 
of the name, if consent is to be thought 


in a constructive sense. . 
_ 
Community ORGANIZATION 


It must be admitted that most of 
P what has been written above is open 
_ to the charge that it is merely a ration- 
alization of community organization. 
_ It is that, in one sense, and it is more. 
The community organization move- 
ment is more than a sociological dream; 
it is a fact which political science will 
need to deal with to an increasing ex- 
tent. The community center move- 
th ment has in it the seeds of a revolution 
‘in local neighborhood and community 
life, and hence in national life. Its 
fruition has been delayed by fear, by 
aime the exploitation of politicians who look 
upon any congregation of people as a 
toward some ulterior end, and 
_ by an opposition which emanates from 
those who do lip-homage to democracy 
as a theory but shrink from it when 
they meet it face to face in activity. 
But, the community center movement 
is but a small part of the total urge 
toward community organization. The 
open forum, the settlement house, the 
community church, the consolidated 
school, local colleges and universities 
for adult education—these and many 
more manifestations of community 
organization exist as facts in innumer- 
able communities throughout the na- 
tion. Courses on community organi- 
zation are being offered in colleges and 
universities, and a literature is now 
being created which deals with the 
specialized problems of the local com- 
munity from a non-political viewpoint. 
To speak of a movement of such 
proportions in terms of its relation to 
political science must mean something 
more than mere rationalization. 
When theory runs ahead of activ mine , 


“muddle” follows. Theorists in the 
field of community organization seem 
likely to make this mistake by propos. 
ing and imposing certain schematic 
forms of organization upon communi- 
ties. The social process is not a 
structure, a scheme; it is process, and 
process is movement, activity. When 
one attempts to arrest process in order 
to draw its picture, or to divert it into 
a nice, smooth channel already pre- 
pared for it, failure and disappointment 
are sure to result. The special genius 
of the community organization move- 
ment is that it is self-creative; it pro- 
ceeds from the small group upwards by 
means of creative activity. Most of 
its indigenous value will be lost if it 
reaches the point where it can be accu- 
rately confined within a diagram or a 
chart. Schematic rigidity is one of 
the diseases of modern government. 

We still talk about government in 
terms of the “‘consent of the governed,” 
the “will of the people,” et cetera, but 
every thinking person now knows that 
this is sheer “‘buncombe,” not so much 
because these high-sounding ideals 
have been betrayed but because they 
are psychological impossibilities. Com- 
munity organization has in it the possi- 
bilities of giving reality to some of 
these idealistic concepts of democracy 
(rightly, that is psychologically, con- 
sidered) on a plane which formal 
government can never reach. 

The futility of thinking of commu- 
nity organization and government in 
terms of antithesis must now be appar- 
ent. They are, in reality, but two 
parts of the same process, namely the 
process of bringing about a working 
relation between the specialist and the 
democratic group. In a completely 
organized collectivist state, one might 
conceive of government as the all- 
embracing reality within which this 
process might be included. But, to 
think of such a state is to aes the 
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cynic who knows that self-government 
is a snare and a delusion. Or, it is to 
launch forth on a new political theory 
which looks upon government or poli- 
ties as the social process. For the 


purposes of appraising the evolving 
stage of civilization in which we find 
ourselves, both views are unessential. 
We have hitherto failed to see anything 
but antithesis in the spectacle of the 
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mystic medicine down the throats of _ 
an ignorant and unwilling public mo 
ply because we have not had eyes to 
see; there has been no satisfactory 
technic for this process and hence no ae 
satisfactory psychology to give us the mts 
right sort of eyes. But both arenow, 
in part at least, available. If we do ae, 
not make use of our newly discovered — HW 
materials, we shall only continue to ard: 
live stupidly in a stupid world. Pies 
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HIS paper is limited in scope to a 

discussion of the relations which 
in general exist between those public 
welfare agencies which are adminis- 
tered by public (political) officials, and 
supported in whole or in part by taxa- 
tion, and those which are administered 
by voluntary organizations, and sup- 
ported in whole or in part by voluntary 
contributions. 

It will at once be recognized that 
there are as many different divisions of 
the functions and of working relation- 
ships between these two types of agen- 
cies as there are communities involved. 

Uniform divisions of work or rela- 
tionships are impracticable in the 
absence of more uniformity in organiza- 
tion and better established standards 
of service. For instance, in one local- 
ity, state, county or city, in which the 
principles of governmental efficiency 
are applied to the extent that the expert 
can be enlisted in public service and 
assured a reasonable permanence of 
tenure in office, social services will be 
assumed and rendered by the govern- 
ment to a very much greater extent 
than in others where the governmental 
offices are named by politicians and the 
people do not trust public administra- 
tion. Communities though organized 
efficiently from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration of ordinary and accepted 
public functions, such as fire, police 
and sanitation, may yet be backward in 
their appreciation of modern social 
services such as probation, child wel- 
fare and constructive philanthropy, and 
this fact will determine the division of 
the latter work between the public and 
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The Codperation of Public and Private Welfare 
Agencies 


By Josern C. Locan 
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private agencies and the codperation 
between them. An efficient public 
administration will enlist a very differ- 
ent and more extensive coéperation 
from the private agencies than an in- 
efficient one. Social Service represents 
a growth and a development in the 
control of environment and of social 
relations, and in a country charac- 
terized by the degree of local self- 
government which exists in America, 
we may expect to find all stages of 
growth represented. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
AGENCIES 


It is fundamental to the considera- 
tion of this subject that the fact and 
the practical necessity of great diver- 
sity in the relationships of the public 
and private social agencies be recog- 
nized. 

The division of work and the rela- 
tionships of the public and private 
agencies is a live and fruitful question. 
It has been so since the beginning of 
organized society and has steadily re- 
sulted in enlarged control and extended 
function by democratically organized 
groups over activities which involved 
some special privilege on the part of 
minority groups, e.g., church schools. 
The fact that these functions of the 
private agencies have been more as- 
sociated with economic benefits in other 
fields than in social work has not ex- 
cluded social work from the contro- 
versy; and the fact that the respective 
fields of public and private social agen- 
cies, and their relationships are now 
the lineal of heated discussions is an 
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evidence of the vitality and the grow- 
ing prominence of these interests.' 


OF AND Private AGEN 


OwNERSHIP OF Pusiic UTILITIES 


The discussion in respect to social 
work has suffered from the more evi- 
dent conflict of interest in other fields 
where private economic benefits and 
not public welfare were more clearly 
involved e.g., the ownership of public 
utilities. The community of interest 
in public welfare shared both by the 
voluntary social agency and the polit- 
ical authority have not always pre- 
vented the private agency from view- 
ing the government as an inimical and 
antagonistic body opposed to the con- 
stituents of the private agency, instead 
of being their political creature and the 
medium of the democratic expression 
of their ideals and purposes. On the 
other hand, the political authority has 
too often failed to recognize the volun- 
tary agency in the field of social work 
as an indispensable ally. 

The root of the discussion lies in the 
fact that social progress is initiated by 
and proceeds from a minority, and 
becomes permanent and secure in 
respect to any particular function or 
service when it is understood, appre- 
ciated and assumed by the majority 
acting through democratic organiza- 
tion. No better illustration of this 
process can be found or more light 
thrown on this discussion than by quot- 
ing Benjamin Franklin’s story of the 
beginnings of the fire and police depart- 
ments of Philadelphia. Concerning 
the fire depdrtment, he says: 


I wrote a paper (first to be read in Junto, 
but it was afterward published) on the 
different accidents and carelessnesses by 


1 Prevention of Destitution, Sydney and Bea- 
trice Webb, especially Chapter VIII. “Philan- 
thropic Doubts,” Cornelia J. Cannon, Ailantic 
Monthly, Sept., 1921. “Social Certainties,” The 
Survey, July 1, 1922, Julia Houston Railey and 
Hilton Hewell — 
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which houses were set on fire, with cautions 
against them, and means proposed of avoid- 
ing them. This was much spoken of as a 
useful piece, and gave rise to a project, 
which soon followed it, of forming a com- 
pany for the more ready extinguishing of 
fires, and mutual assistance in removing 
and securing the goods when in danger. 
Associates in this were presently found, 
amounting to thirty. Our articles of agree- 
ment obliged every member to keep always 
in good order, and fit for use, a certain 
number of leather buckets, with strong bags 
and baskets (for packing and transporting 
of goods), which were to be brought to 
every fire, and we agreed to meet once a 
month and spend a social evening together, 
in discoursing and communicating such 
ideas as occurred to us upon the subject of 
fires, as might be useful in our conduct 
on such occasions. The utility of this 
institution soon appeared. 


And this is how he started the police 
department: 

I proposed as a more effectual watch, 
the hiring of proper men to serve con- 
stantly in that business; and, as a more 
equitable way of supporting the charge 
the levying a tax that should be propor- 
tioned to the property. This idea being 
approved by the Junto, was communicated 
to the other clubs, but as arising in each of 
them; and though the plan was not imme- 
diately carried into execution, yet, by pre- 
paring the minds of the people for the 
change, it paved the way for the law 
obtained a few years after, when the mem- 
bers of our clubs were grown into more 
influence. 


The transfer of a new and useful 
service to democratic application and 
control is the consummation of the 
highest purpose of the voluntary 
agency. 

But such an ideal as Mrs. Cornelia 
Cannon put forth in an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly in September, 1921, 
in which she proposed the disintegra- 
tion of privately supported and admin- 
istered social agencies and the transfer 
of the interest now devoted to them 
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to active codperation with public au- 
i is false and misleading. It 
distracts from the factual conditions 
which are the things with which we 
have to deal. The fundamental and 
highest service of the private agency 
is to create an attitude or social habit 
by reason of which a new service which 
it has initiated and demonstrated may 
become so well understood and appre- 
ciated and desired that the people will 
perform it democratically for them- 
selves, that is, take it over as a public 
function, supported by taxation and 
administered through the regular chan- 
nels of government. But patience and 
education and social engineering and 
persistence, are required to accomplish 
this, and the “ideal” cannot be real- 
ized by merely declaring it, and neg- 
lecting all those tedious steps which are 
essential to its realization. In other 
words, the public cannot be relied upon 
to take up functions merely because 
the private agency lays them down and 
offers to “cojperate” with the author- 
ities in their performance. This is not 
the process by which the public is led 
to take up new functions, or to accept 
coiperation. Instead there is a long 
process of demonstration, agitation and 
struggle, involving often the complete 
reoganization of the government con- 
cerned. 


VotuntTary AGENCIES 


Voluntary agencies are superior to 
the public authorities generally in the 
following respects; in initiative and 
experiment, in establishing standards 
through intensive work, in administra- 
tive efficiency, and in the variety and 
talent which they can enlist in personal 
service and social organization. They 
are as definitely limited and handi- 
capped in several fundamental respects. 
Their funds are so limited that they can 
never cover the whole field of any 
Their source of 
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income is fickle and precarious, or in 
the case of foundations, arbitrary and 
autocratic. To some extent the dona- 
tions to voluntary agencies represent a 
self-inflicted penalty upon those who 
are good enough to give until it hurts, 
and to some extent a patronizing privi- 
lege to those who can give without 
feeling it. While continuity and ade- 
quacy of funds and even purity of 
motive are not always characteristic 
of public agencies, the public agencies 
are superior in this respect. The vol- 
untary agency may determine the 
nature of its work and limit its bene- 
ficiaries by the action of a minority 
group. This fact alone is sufficient to 
fix its place as preliminary or supple- 
mentary to the public agency in respect 
to all those services which come to be 
regarded as necessary by the public 
authority. When the political author- 
ity concludes that any given service 
should be extended to all as a measure 
of public welfare, it must assume final 
responsibility for funds and adminis- 
tration. 


BETWEEN AGENCIES 


Assuming agreement as to funda- 
mental status and a satisfactory divi- 
sion of functions between the public and 
private agencies at any given time in 
any given place, there are certain 
specific attitudes and details of co- 
operation which should constantly be 
kept in mind. 

Much better relations would exist 
between the public and voluntary 
agencies if the elements of superiority 
in the voluntary agency were not re- 
garded as inherent and therefore per- 
manent. They have already been 
acquired, in some instances, by the 
public agencies. This will become in- 
creasingly the case with the develop- 
ment of efficiency in public service and 
with the right kind of codperation on 


the part of voluntary agencies. 
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Co6PERATION OF PuBLIC AND 91 


Coéperation is not a matter of words 
but of behavior, official and private. 
It calls for discipline and specific effort. 
It requires more than superficial knowl- 
edge of respective functions and stand- 
ards. It demands constructive crit- 
icism only. The doors of the public 
and private agencies must be kept open 
to each other for frequent consultation 
on specific problems. In addition 
they should maintain some mechanism, 
such as the Central Council, for regular 
organized conference, in which they 
might j join in planning their respective 
parts in a community program. The 
words of Woodrow Wilson in his 
Manchester speech concerning the 
League of Nations are applicable to 
every community: 


It is necessary to make some great effort 
to have with one another an easy and 
constant method of conference, so that 
troubles may be taken when they are little 
and not allowed to grow until they are big. 
I never thought I had a big difference with 
a man that I did not find when I came into 
conference with him that, after all, it was 
rather a little difference, and that if we 
were frank with one another and did not 
too much stand upon that great enemy of 
mankind which is called pride, we could 
come together. 


As a practical detail this consulta- 
tion and conference between the agen- 
cies should be safeguarded and devel- 
oped in the light of personalities and 
situations. It should be varied for the 
sake of responsive reactions, and should 
utilize good will and mutual under- 
standing wherever they are available. 
Personal and professional interest must 
be discounted by frequently substitut- 
ing a disinterested third party. For 


instance, as a general principle it is 
best for informed board members to 
deal with the public authorities on 
questions of coéperation than for the 
paid trained representative of the 
private agency to do so. However, 


satisfactory relations demand that the 
tricks of the politician be eschewed, 
and that by whomsover negotiations 
are conducted, they be confined to the 
merits of the problem. 

Publicity and public credit should 
have more consideration in connection 
with coéperation. Is credit to be 
sought as a reward or is it to be used 
as a social asset to inspire and guide 
effective group action? The exploita- 
tion of credit will offend and separate, 
while the codperative direction and ap- 
plication of credit will be recognized as 
an element of sound social engineering. 
The public agency should leave the 
field of appeal publicity to the private 
agency, while the latter should share 
educational publicity with the public 
agency. It should be mutually rec- 
ognized that the private agency must 
get dollars and the public agency votes. 
The organized backing of the volunteer 
agency before appropriation commit- 
tees and in campaigns before the pub- 
lic, where programs and not personal- 
ities are involved, will mean more to 
the public agencies than they can pos- 
sibly lose by a generous public recog- 
nition of the supplementary service of 
the volunteer agency. 

This recognition must include the 
delegation of very definite responsi- 
bility to the volunteer agency where 
the public agency legally controls the 
whole field. Otherwise the volunteer 
agency loses the basis upon which 
leadership interest can be sustained or 
public support enlisted. If the health 
authorities so restrict public health to 
the medical expert that no direction or 
active participation can be exercised 
by lay volunteers, they will choose 
some more attractive field for their 
resources. Volunteers do not cherish 
being dummies. The same situation 
arises in connection with public wel- 
fare departments which are made legally 
— for a broader field than 
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they are qualified to cover. The recent 
law reorganizing the Virginia State 
Board of Public Welfare took cogni- 
zance of this and definitely provides 
_ that the duties of the Board should be 
_ performed in coéperation with other 
public and private agencies. 
_ On the other hand, satisfactory co- 
owe will sooner or later be de- 
stroyed if the volunteer agency does 
not guard itself against the autocratic 
control, or the appearance of autocratic 
control of the public agency, both as to 
standards and personnel. Public au- 
thorities must avoid indentification 
with a minority group, and such groups 
in the field of social work must be toler- 
ant of the judgment of public officials 
as to what their constituency, the elec- 
torate, will approve and support. The 
volunteer agency should recognize that 
its company may sometimes be em- 
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barrassing to the public authority, and 
should maintain a considerate aloofness, 

In conclusion it should be pointed 
out that the way of codperation leads 
through complex facts interpreted by 
methods which are complicated with 
competing leadership, personal am- 
bitions and institutional pride. Walter 
Lippmann has summed up its wisdom 
in the following passage: 


There is but one kind of unity possible 
in a world as diverse as ours. It is unity 
of method rather than of aim; the unity of 
the disciplined experiment. There is but 
one bond of peace that is both permanent 
and enriching: the increasing knowledge of 
the world in which experiment occurs. 
With a common intellectual method and 
a common area of valid facts, differences 
may become a form of codperation and 
cease to be an irreconcilable antagonism. * 


Liberty and the News, p. 67. 
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om INTRODUCTORY 

N steuadien to present a summary 
ible of the state systems in the field of 
ity public welfare, the question asked by 
y of Lord Haldane’s great Committee on 
but | the Machinery of Government! sug- 
- gests itself: “On what principle should 
“a the functions of departments be deter- 
nd | mined and allocated?” The reply of 
ces | the committee is that there are two 
und principles between which at any one 


1? time choice must be made, namely: 
“Distribution according to persons or 
classes; and distribution according to 
service to be performed.” The opinion 
of the committee is positive to the ef- 
fect that the second of these two is the 
ultimately sound principle.2, The most 
superficial examination of the organi- 

- zation in the various states in the field 
of public welfare shows the need of 
asking the same. question, the lack of 
any agreement on this subject and a 
consequent chaotic variety of experi- 
ments in which attempts are made to 
apply one or the other principle with- 
out conscious appreciation of the issues 
atstake. There are, in fact, few points 
on which there is anything like uni- 
versal agreement among the states 
except perhaps on the point that the 
field of service is one to be recegnized 
as a branch of the state organization, 
and even on that point three states 


‘Great Britain Ministry of Reconstruction, 
Report of Committee on Machinery of Government, 
1918 (Cd.9230), p.7. 

* As the result of selecting the former is the 
tendency to “ Lilliputian administration” and a 
delay in the development of technical and pro- 
fessional standards of service. 
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Summary of the Present State Systems for the Organ- 
ization and Administration of Public Welfare 


By S. P. BreckinrincEe 
The University of Chicago " 


have not acquiesced and have not yet 
created a state agency for such service.* 
Because of this great variety of prac- 
tice, an adequate and accurate sum- 
mary of the situation prevailing in the 
states is very difficult. Such a sum- 
mary should cover at least the follow- 
ing points: (1) the structure and 
organization of the central authority 
as to (a) number of members, (b) 
method of selection, (c) qualification, 
(d) tenure of office, (e) remuneration, 
(f) proportion of time given; (2) the 
number and character of central, 7.e., 
state institutions for various groups of 
wards; (3) the relation of the central 
authority to these institutions; (4) the 
character of the public local organiza- 
tions in the field; (5) the relation of 
the central authority to the local 
authorities; (6) the relation of the 
central authority to private agencies 
in the field; (7) the relation of the 
authority in public welfare to other 
state services, i.e., that in the fields 
of health, education, labor, and espe- 
cially finance; (8) beside these rela- 
tionships within the executive branch, 
there arises, in states taking a strict 
view of the doctrine of separation of 
powers,‘ the question of appropriate 
and possible contacts between these 
executive agencies and the judicial 
agencies in the field of probation. 
Obviously so comprehensive a state- 
ment is impossible within the range of 


* Mississippi, Nevada, and Utah. Utah has 
had, however, for two years a commission of 
inquiry on the subject. 

* As in Illinois, see Witter v. Cook County Com- 
missioners, 256 Ill. 616. 
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necessary that all points be covered 
here when certain matter is easily 
available to the interested student. 

_ ment will therefore be largely ignored 

_ here, and reference is made to the 

; comprehensive publications of the 
Moreover, while it is impossible 
entirely to divorce this subject from 
the general movement toward ren- 
efficient and particularly from the ef- 
_ fort to introduce more effective meth- 
ods of fiscal control and to extend the 
_ here only to call attention to the effect 

" of the one or the other development 
and to say that a failure to include 
tion is to be faced with inexplicable 
contradictions and confusions. Other 
i ie subjects of vital interest, such as the 
service to the selection of personnel in 

this field, must also be laid to one side 

as requiring too wide a detour into the 
gation.’ 
Historica, SKETCH 
Re Subject to such limitations, however, 
ce 


Nor is it 

The great field in child welfare develop- 
United States Children’s Bureau.5 

dering the state governments more 

practice of the budget, it is possible 

both movements in one’s considera- 

application of the principles of civil 

field of general governmental organi- 

rtain general points can be made.*® 


5 See, especially, Publications No. 63, Laws re- 

lating to Mothers’ Pensions; No. 70, Summary of 
Juvenile Court Legislation in the United States; 
No. 71, State Commissions for the Study and Re- 
vision of Child Welfare Laws; and No. 107, County 
Organization for Child Care and Probation. 
; ® See, for example, Gulick, Evolution of the 
’ Budget in Massachusetts; Cleveland and Buck, 
The Budget and Responsible Government; Thomas, 
Principles of Government Purchasing; Collins, 
National Budget Systems; Wright, Study of Fiscal 
Control; Haines, The Movement for the Reorgani- 
zation of State Administrations (University of 
Texas Bulletin No. 1848 (August 25, 1918). 

7 See for striking illustration of the need of 
sound practice in this field the controversy, 1914- 
16, between the New York State Board of Chari- 
ties, the New York City Department of Chari- 
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The creation by the Massachusetts 


legislature in 1863 of the Board of 
State Charities, with powers of super- 
vision and recommendation in relation 
to the charitable and correctional in- 
stitutions already established and with 
administrative powers in the matter of 
admittance, transfer, and discharge of 
pauper lunatics, is generally regarded 
as the beginning of a movement ® in 
the direction of creating central or 
state agencies for standardizing the 
care, custody and treatment of persons 
in distress and recognized as appro- 
priate subjects for public service. 
Massachusetts was followed by New 
York in 1866; Ohio in 1867; Illinois, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania in 1869; Kansas and 
Michigan in 1871; and Connecticut 
and Wisconsin in 1873. It is not 
profitable to list the authorities in the 
order of their creation.'° The United 
States Census Summary of Laws relat- 
ing to Dependent Classes makes possible 
a statement with reference to the situ- 
ation in 1913 sufficiently complete for 
the purposes of this article. 

The names of the authority created 


ties, the New York State and New York City 
Civil Service Commissions. 

® The interested student is referred to compre 
hensive and authoritative compilations either 
now or shortly to be available from the United 
States Bureau of the Census (see Benevolent In- 
stitutions, 1910; Summary of Laws relating to De 
pendent Classes, 1913) or the Children’s Bureau. 

® Massachusetts Acts of 1863, chap. 240. A 
more correct view would probably regard the 
creation in 1847 of the New York State Emi 
gration Commission, followed in 1851 by the 
Massachusetts Board of Alien Passengers and 
State Paupers, as the initial step in the field (se 
E. Abbott, “Restrictive Immigration Legisla 
tion,” Proceedings of the National Conference ¢ 
Social Work, 49th Annual Meeting (1922). 

1° Nor is it implied that all these authorities 
have had continuous effective existence. In 
some states there have been intervals when the 
law was repealed; in others, failure to appro 
priate have for the time rendered the legislation 
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vary from state to state and from time 
to time in the same state, and differ- 
ences in name indicate a wider or a 
narrower scope of work entrusted to 
the newly created body as well as the 
nature of the power given. The Board 
of Public Welfare created in 1919 in 
Georgia exercises powers that are 
“strictly visitorial and advisory.” The 
Illinois department is one of nine 
executive departments of the state. 
The Board of State Charities of Massa- 
chusetts," for example, created, in 1863, 
to deal with the state institutions and 
with the state “poor” who had no 
“settlement,” became in 1879 the 
State Board of Health, Lunacy and 
Charity, was revived in 1886 as the 
State Board of Lunacy and Charity,“ 
relieved of certain tasks connected 
with lunatics and settled paupers in 
1898," when it became the State Board 
of Charity, which it remained until 
erected, in 1919, into a Department of 
Public Welfare.“ As to structure, it 
may be noted that in 1913, when all 
the states except ten" had created 
these authorities, thirty-five of the 
thirty-eight established '* were in the 
forms of boards varying in number 
from three to twelve. Of these thirty- 


" Georgia Acts of 1919, No. 186, sec. 6. 

# Illinois Revised Statutes, chap. 24}, sec. 3. 

% Massachusetts Acts of 1879, chap. 291. 

* Acts of 1886, chap. 101. 

® Acts of 1898, chap. 433. 

* Acts of 1919, chap. 350. Among the fifteen 
departments created there were Departments of 
Mental Diseases, Corrections, Public Health and 
Education. 

Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, New Mexico, South Carolina, 
Texas and Utah. Delaware had a Tuberculosis 
and a Blind Commission, and Texas had a State 
Bureau of Child and Animal Protection. 

Oklahoma provided in its constitution for 
& commissioner of state charities; New Jersey 
had a commission of charities and correction; 
Alabama had an inspector of jails, almshouses 
and cotton mills; Kentucky had an inspector of 
institutions in addition to a state board and is 
not counted. 
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five boards, twenty-one were state 
boards of charities or of charities and 
corrections,’® nine were boards of con- 
trol,2° while in five states * there had 
been adopted the plan of two boards, 
one salaried and executive known as 
the Board of Administration, the other 
unsalaried and supervisory known as a 
Charities Commission. 


OsjEcTs OF THE LEGISLATION 


These authorities were created to 
meet two great groups of problems: (1) 
the diversity of practice, inadequacy of 
equipment, competitive relationships 
and often wasteful methods character- 
istic of the care of wards for whom 
institutions, whether state or local, 
had béen established;** and (2) the 
same lack of uniformity, the same in- 
adequacy of service, the same waste- 
fulness characteristic of the “outdoor” 
care of persons in distress given by the 
local authorities. The object sought 
was declared to be “‘to secure the eco- 
nomical and efficient administration” 
of the public charitable and correc- 
tional institutions and agencies * for 

# Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida 
(board of commissioners state institutions); 
Indiana, Louisana, Maine, Maryland (state aid 
and charities); Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Montana (charities and reform); New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, 


Virginia, Wyoming. See Census Summary State 
Laws relating to Dependent Classes, p. 316 fol. 


20 Arizona, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, New 


Hampshire, Washington and West Virginia. 


Ohio. 

2 In Massachusetts, for example, in 1863, 
side the local almshouses and local prisons there 
were three state almshouses, a state hospital on 
Rainsford Island, three state lunatic asylums, a — 
state prison, a state reform school, a state indus- — 
trial school for girls, and a School Ship (Massa-_ 

chusetts), and, partially controlled by the state, _ 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, the Massa- 


chusetts School for the Blind and the Massachu- 


setts School for Idiots. 
%To quote from the act creating the first — 
Massachusetts board. 


21 California, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
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ven purpose of reducing suffering, pre- 


- venting needless misery and lessening 
the burden of the taxpayer. 

The movement was a natural and 
inevitable one based, in general, on 
sound governmental principles. Its 
_ progress was, however, impeded by two 
sets of influence. One influence was 
that of inertia, inexorably resulting 
from the number of state legislatures 
and from the historical and accidental 
character of the organization in the 
various states. The other was an in- 
fluence growing out of the nature of 
the problem involved; those who were 
peculiarly moved to improve the serv- 
ice of the poor, sick, mentally feeble, 
and delinquent were also often espe- 
cially concerned to keep that service 
free from the weaknesses of ordinary 
governmental standards and recog- 
nized the peculiar opportunity for graft 
and mismanagement in the very nature 
of the tasks undertaken. 

The necessity of obtaining the acqui- 
escence of forty-eight legislatures in 
a program of regard and treatment for 
the least influential members of the 

~~ community has placed a heavy burden 

on those urging the advance. The 
fear of giving over the poor to new 
forms of exploitation has led some- 
times either to acquiescence in con- 
tinued incapacity or to the proposal of 
complicated arrangements not only for 
securing governmental action, but also 
forkeeping that action constantly under 
a critical and supervisory scrutiny. 


“SupEeRvVISION” Versus “CONTROL” 


There arose, therefore, early in the 
development of the authorities, two 
schools of thought: first, that school 
whose confidence might be said to rest 
on consent, who urged the value of the 
supervisory agencies, unpaid, divorced 
from partisan politics, having nothing 
in the way of patronage to offer, and 
that for the 
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helpless must lie in sympathy, pity, 
good will and intelligence; on the other 
side were ranged those who might be 
said to be dominated by the ideals of 
efficiency, who chafed at delay, were 
shocked at the waste, were confident 
that organization and administration 
could hasten the accomplishment of the 
purposes they all sought. 

It was impossible that the authority 
created should exercise no power. 
Visitation, inspection, reporting, sug- 
gesting are themselves incisive powers 
and further development was inevi- 
table.* And in 1887 at the National 
Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, Mr. Sanborn, the great executive 
of the Massachusetts board during the 
early years of its existence, pointed out 
that of the twelve state boards then 
in existence 


only three or four remain simply advisory 
in their power and duties, although origi- 
nally most of them were so established, at 
least in theory. The Boards of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and doubtless of some other states were 
created with duties of inspection and super- 
vision and with powers of advice and rec- 
ommendation, and only these; but, in all 
these states, it has been found necessary or 
expedient to add executive powers, and to 
make these Boards, in fact (what those of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Kansas, and 
Minnesota have always been in name), a 
part of the state administration. In New 
York, for example, executive powers in 
regard to the support of state paupers and 
the removal of immigrants and vagrants 
have been conferred; in Pennsylvania, 
these powers, and also the summary powers 
of a Lunacy Commission; in Illinois, very 
extensive powers of audit; in Wisconsin, 

* In fact, as early as 1881, Wisconsin took the 
step of creating a Board of Supervision of Char- 
itable, Reformatory and Penal Institutions, 
abolishing the boards of trustees of the state 
institutions, without disturbing the State Board 
of Charities and Reform, created in 1873 and 
abolished only in 1891, when the present Board 
of Control was established. See Laws of Wis 
_- wm. chap. 298; 1891, chap. 221. 
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the power of the purse over the mainte- 
nance of the insane poor in county asylums; 
in Michigan, executive powers in regard to 
children placed in families. The Rhode 
Island Board, which was at first made 
partly executive and partly advisory, has 
now complete control of all the state estab- 
lishments. In Massachusetts, the execu- 
tive powers of the Board, which were from 
the first extensive, have been enlarged 


until it is now one of the most important 


branches of the state administration. 

These changes in the function of the 
Boards are not the result of chance, but 
indicate what we believe to be the fact, 
that such authority, when once created in 
a state, will naturally increase; for occa- 
sions arise when power must be lodged 
somewhere, and no more suitable place can 
be found for it. No changes, so far as we 
know, have been made in the other direc- 
tion—of limiting the duties of these Boards 
—except when special Boards have been 
created to relieve the Board of Charities 
of some part of its increasing duties; and 
we believe there is no State Board now in 
existence which possesses less power than 
when it was first established. This indi- 
cates that the confidence originally re- 
posed in them has been justified by their 
activity. 


However, the rate at which the de- 
velopment toward control should take 
place, the significance in the changes 
proposed and put through, the perils 
of relying rather on authority than on 
developed intelligence, sympathy and 
conscience were subjects that could not 
be ignored in the presence of the great 
advocates of the conservative school. 
There were giant figures in those days 
playing great réles on the stage of 
public charitable service; and the 
voices of Roeliff Brinkerhoff, Timothy 
Nicholson, F. H. Wines, F. B. Sanborn, 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, still ring 
out across the years, pointing on the 
one hand to the peril of letting in the 
wolves, of overemphasizing the need 


® Proceedings, 14th Annual Meeting (1887), 
p. 103. 
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of economy,” a term far from clear, 
when the word “adequacy” had hardly 
been introduced into the social workers’ 
vocabulary and of losing the whole 
force of local initiative. At the Na- 
tional Conference of 1902, for example, 
it was urged: 

In states where the central board (com- 
monly called a board of charities) is a 
supervisory board, and the administration 
of the state institutions is confided to in- 
dividual boards of trustees or managers, 
the state which adopts this system secures 
the benefits both of responsibility in the 
discharge of executive functions and also 
of independent inspection, criticism and 
suggestion. In states where the central 
board is a board of control, the adminis- 
tration of the state institutions may be 
equally good, or it may be worse or better; 
but there is no adequate supervision of their 
methods and results. In other words, the 
loss is certain, but the gain is problematical. 


* 

The proposal to establish a central kona. 
of control usually originates, I think, in 
the brain of some scheming politician, who 
wishes to strengthen a political machine by 
the addition to it of the state charitable 
institutions, which can be effectively used — 
by an adroit and unscrupulous political 
manager as an aid to the control of cau- 
cuses, primaries and conventions, and i 
the carrying of elections. They can of 
course be far more effectively used for this 
purpose if they have a single head, himse 
a member of the machine and in sympathy 
with its general aims. The motive which 
prompts the suggestion is concealed, and — 
the ostensible motive put forth is the in- 


% The reports are, of course, from the begin- 
ning to the present times filled with pleas for a 
realization of the differences between true and 
false economy. See, e¢.g., the 36th Annual Report 
of the New York State Board (1902), pp. 15-16; 
or the Second Biennial Report of the Kansas State 
Board of Administration(1920), p. 8. The great 
discussion, however, and the great comparison 
between the relative efficiency of actual control 
as compared with supervision at its best is Mr. 
Henry C. Wright's classic study of the Methods 
of Fiscal Control of State Institutions, made for 
the New York State Charities Aid Association i in 
1911, now out of print. y: 
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zation, improved business methods, which 
appeals to business men, not politicians, 
and who claim still less to be experts in 
benevolent work. Into the hands of these 
schemers those reformers play, who are 
impatient because reforms grow slowly, 
with the gradual education of public opin- 
jon, upon which they at last depend for 
moral support, and who imagine that they 
P can be effected by the concentration of au- 
_ thority ina board which can issue and enforce 
the necessary orders. But does not this 
_ authority, this power, already exist? Why 
__ isitnotused? Why suppose that one set of 
sf ad men will accomplish what several sets of men 
working in harmony cannot accomplish? 
A central supervisory board is apt to be 
_ far more active and efficient than a board 
_ of control in the matter of arousing public 
interest in the benevolent work, both of 
the state and of private individuals or 
_ associations, and of educating public opin- 
ion on social questions as related to public 
and private charity. It is natural, is it 
: not, that an executive board which believes 


- itself to be doing all that can or ought to 
be done, with the means and facilities at 
its disposal, should be indifferent to public 

‘epialan or sensitive to criticism of its 
methods by the community? But a super- 
-visory board, whose function is criticism, 
welcomes and stimulates the closest in- 
-spection of public and, private charities by 
the public at large, feeling that in such 
inspection it receives moral support of 
inestimable value to the state. 
Personally I dread the creation of cen- 
tralized boards of control. They are less 
objectionable if they have charge only of 
single groups of institutions, as, for in- 
stance, all the hospitals and asylums for 
the insane or all the prisons. They are 
also less objectionable in small states than 
in the larger ones. They would be very 
much less objectionable if they did not 
mean the abolition of the supervisory 
boards but two central boards cannot 
ordinarily be maintained in one state. If 
they could there would almost inevitably 
exist rivalry and conflict between them.”’ 
*7 Proceedings of the National Conference of 

Charities and Correction, 29th Annual Meeting 

(1902), p. 147. 


the possibility of reduced cost, of in- 
creased accuracy of accounting, of 
greater uniformity of reporting, of the 
elimination of local authorities, of im- 
proved service, of better discipline 
among employees, of relief given exec- 
utives of institutions from financial 
problems, of the elimination of party 
politics, of the equitable assignment of 
the state’s resources among the various 
institutions and of the general advan- 
tage of applying to charitable service 
principles worked out in the field of 
business.”8 

These arguments are, of course, un- 
answerable. The necessity of an au- 
thoritative central agency is now fully 
recognized, and the question is now 
rather to what extent is public opinion 
prepared and in what form is the power 
to be granted. These divergencies of 
opinion, found determining the phras- 
ing of the most recent legislation, 
express themselves in the terms super- 
vision, control, management, adminis- 
tration, terms that now may be said 
to represent difference in degree rather 
than in kind of authority. And so, 
as these controversies have continued 
or have been renewed the tendency to 
which Mr. Sanborn referred in 1887 
has continued, new laws have been 
enacted, old ones have been amended 
with great variations in the degree to 
which the central authority has been 
given power and as to the kind of power 
bestowed but moving, on the whole, 
toward a greater incisiveness and in 
general toward a wider range of con- 
trol.? 


28 See, especially, Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 31st An- 
nual Meeting (1904), pp. 180, 181. 

2° This does not mean that the particular 
authority known as “public welfare” has been 
given wider powers, but that wider service in 
meeting the needs of persons in distress are un- 
dertaken by the state. 
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Devices FoR CONTROL 


A further word should be said at 
this point concerning the devices au- 
thorized on the part of the central 
authority. 
tation, inspection, prescribing forms for 
record-keeping, formulating rules and 
regulations, requiring reports, granting 
permission for organization, periodic 
certification, granting licenses, with or 
without the power of revocation, com- 
pulsory conference and consultation, 
selection of personnel by nomination, 
appointment or confirmation, requiring 
estimates of expenditure in advance, 
approval of accounts, sharing the cost 
when the work is approved, meeting 
the entire cost. 

The great questions then have been 
(1) to what extent was the mere force 
of central knowledge with its possi- 
bility of publicity adequate, and to 
what extent should be granted such 
other powers as have been enumerated, 
especially those related to purchasing 
and to the selection of personnel; (2) 
to what extent should the central au- 
thority stimulate, encourage and stand- 
ardize the institutional and _ local 
organizations and to what extent 
should those organizations be absorbed; 
(3) when should agencies specialized by 
function be created and relieve the 
agency attempting to deal with many 
groups of wards; (4) what should be 
the relationships among these services, 
those allocated on the basis of function 
and those allocated on the basis of 
ward; (5) how could the supervisory 
and critical element so emphasized in 
the early days be retained as the organ- 
ization took on more and more the 
orthodox hierarchial governmental 
form; (6) how, in an economic and 
industrial system under which the 
wage scale leaves great numbers of 
persons below the level of adequate 
living, can the doctrine of adequate care 
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They are, in general, visi- 


for the wards of the state be reconciled 
with the apparent interests of the tax- 
payer? 


Tue PRESENT SITUATION 


In the face of these questions, the 
present organization of the central 
authority in the various states may be 
briefly summarized.” 

Three states still have no central 
authority. Eleven still have un- 
paid supervisory boards; ten® have 
administrative boards that are either 
unpaid or ex officio; ten * have salaried 
boards of control; four * maintain two 
(or more) separate boards, one mainly 
supervisory, one mainly administrative; 
ten have created departments, eight 


3° As has been said, such a summary is far 
from adequate. As to its accuracy, one can 
plead only every effort to secure accuracy by 
consultation with the session laws since 1913, 
by personal inquiry since the winter of 1922 
addressed to the executives of the departments 
or to the Secretary of State of the various com- 
monwealths in which the legislature sat, where 
the session laws are not yet available. 

8 Mississippi, Nevada, Utah (which has had 
a Commission of Inquiry for two years). 

® Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina. 

% Connecticut, Florida, Kentucky, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Wyoming. Connecticut and 
Virginia are included here, although their boards 
have been in each case given the name Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, since in each case the 
change of name carried no change in relationship 
to other branches of the government and in the 
case of Virginia no change in character or func- 
tion. See, for similar change in the local field, 
the Massachusetts act changing the name of 
Boston Overseers of the Poor to Boston Com- 
missioners of Public Welfare, without altering 
the character, powers or duties of those officials 
(Laws of 1921, chap. 146). 

* Alabama (Control and Economy), Arizona 
(Board of Directors of State Institutions and 
Purchasing Agent), Iowa, Kansas, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin. 

*® Arkansas (really three as there is an honor- 
ary board for the administration of the peniten- 
tiary), California (where there is the State Board 
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A number of states” 


ihe under the general name of public wel- 


As has been suggested, other fea- 
tures beside the general character of 
the authority are of interest. It will, 
however, not pay to review the whole 
field from these other points of view. 
recognize the 
_ principle of geographic representation 
in the selection of the members of the 
‘board; many now require the presence of 
a woman or of several women;** several 
require the presence of certain types 


_ of experts. 


Prosiems oF DEPART- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATION 


Perhaps the most interesting con- 
suggesting themselves in 
connection with the development of 
departmental schemes of organization, 
are those of the attempted creation of 
one agency within which shall be com- 
bined the advantages of supervision 
and of control. Under the Illinois 
departmental organization, for example, 
an attempt was made to retain the 
value of the critical and supervisory 
service so emphasized in the older days 
and between 1910 and 1917 embodied 


of Charities, the Department of Institutions and 
a Board of Finance), Minnesota, Missouri (a 
State Board of Charities, a Board of Managers 
of Eleemosynary Institutions and a Department 
of Penal Institutions). 

*Tdaho, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska (without either abolishing or absorbing 
the Board of Control), New Jersey, New Mexico 
(really a Department of Health without respon- 
sibility for the charitable or penal institutions of 
the state), Ohio, Pennsylvania and Washington 
(Department of Business Control). 

%7F.g., Delaware, Florida, Kentucky, New 
York. 

38 The requirement concerning women repre- 
sents political consideration for a large newly 
enfranchised group, and also recognize the wom- 
an’s assumed peculiar intelligence concerning 
the domestic problems involved in institutional 


and child care. 
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in the State Charities Commission, 
codrdinate with the State Board of 
Administration. Under the depart- 
mental plan, there is a director at the 
head. Under him are a group of sala- 
ried executives, superintendents re- 
spectively of charities, of prisons and 
of parole, and an alienist and a crimi- 
nologist. Under the director, also, 
is an unpaid Board of Public Welfare 
Commissioners, whose duties are to 
make investigations and to offer recom- 
mendations to the members of the 
department, or to the Governor or to 
the General Assembly on the request 
of those officials or on the initiative of 
the commission itself.** The members 
of the board as well as the executive 
members of the department are ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Senate 
and thus draw their authority from the 
same source. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the responsibility for making 
rules for the conduct of the department, 
for laying before the Governor the 
needs of the department, for making 
estimates and assignment of appro- 
priations within the department rests 
with the director, while the Depart- 
ment of Finance, the first named in 
the list of departments, is given au- 
thority to examine at all times the 
accuracy and legality of accounts, re 
ceipts and expenditures of the various 
departments. The disadvantage un- 
der which the board suffers at any 
moment of serious question or dif- 
ference of view is obvious. No special 
slur was therefore cast on the board 
when after three years in office the 
first director of the department assem- 
bled a committee of social workers 
from all over the state, instead of 
making use of the board created for 
this purpose, saying that he did 
not know what should be done in the 
field of child welfare and should like 


*Tilinois Revised Statutes, 1919, chap. 24}, 
sections 3, 5, oY 16, 25, 36, 37, 39. 
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advice on the point!*? The Massa- 
chusetts authority had, from the first, 
been vested with certain administra- 
tive functions, and, under the law of 

1919," the commissioner, who is head 
of the department, is appointed by the 
Governor and Senate for a term of not 
more than five years as the executive 
and administrative head. He is, how- 
ever, given a revolving board‘ of 
six unpaid members appointed for 
terms of three years. This board is 
authorized “to assist the commis- 
sioner to keep informed of 
the public interests with which the 
department is charged, to study and 
investigate questions arising in con- 
nection herewith to consider, formu- 
late and recommend proposals to 
advise with the Commissioner con- 
cerning policies. . ” It is clear, 
however, that the board, being advi- 
sory to the commissioner and having 
no independent provision for making 
studies or for investigation on a wider 
scale than by individual observation 
and conference, will probably find it- 
self limited to advising at the request 
of the commissioner, who may be so 
delayed in acquainting himself with 
the problems of his department that 
he finds difficulty in knowing just when 
to ask for counsel. 

The New Jersey Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies® has at its 
head a State Board of Control of Agen- 
cies and Institutions“ (the governor 
and eight appointed members, one a 
woman, serving without pay in revolv- 


” Report of the Illinois Department of Public 
Welfare, Children’s Committee, December, 1920. 

® Acts of 1919, chap. 350, sec. 88. 

“Two of these must be women. See section 


“Created in 1918 under the name Depart- 
ment of Charities and Corrections, Laws of 1918, 
chap. 147, and given in 1919 its present name. 
Laws of 1919, chap. 97. 

“Styled under the Act of 1918 the State Board 
of Charities and Correction. 
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ing terms of eight years), which ap- 
points the commissioner, who although 
appointed by the board is described as 
being one of the two component ele- 
ments of the department,“ the board 
being the other. 


Scope oF DEPARTMENTAL 
ntti? RESPONSIBILITY 


An interesting question is that re- 
lating to the scope of the work of the 
department. In this is involved the 
question of relationship to other 
branches of the state government as 
well as that of relationships within 
the department. The early boards _ 
had to do with “charities and a 
rections.” “Charities” meant pau- 
pers, lunatics, idiots, possibly the 
physically handicapped—blind, deaf 
and crippled; “Corrections” meant 
chiefly prisoners in jails and lock-ups. _ 
But paupers were often sick, and luna- | ak 
tics being non-able-bodied were often _ 
cared for as paupers, and prisoners 
were mostly poor. And the misery of _ ¥$ 
all the groups therefore showed itself 
in the form of destitution. When so 
many maladies had the same outward | 
manifestation it was natural to place a 
them all under one category. It was 
also inevitable that progressive anal- 
ysis would lead to the multiplication of Pt 
special and often of preventive service. rx 
Three fields of work were therefore 
recognized in the second incarnation — 
of the Massachusetts authority,*” but, 
in 1919, when it has been given the 
most general name by: which it has ever 
been known, it occupies the most spe- 


“ Laws of 1919, chap. 97, sec. 2. 

* Tt is interesting to note that, when the com- 
missioners of a few state boards assembled in | 
1872 and proposed a program to be presented to 
a larger gathering, all the items had to do with 
the field in “corrections.” Proceedings Ninth 


Annual Conference Charities and 
p. 11 (1882). 

“ When it became the Board of Health, Lu 
nacy =e Charity. 
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cialized field it has ever occupied and 
covers in fact only the problems of des- 
titution and of child-care.** The de- 
partment in Illinois, however, covers 
exactly the same field always covered 
only it is now, as between 1910 and 
1917, vested with full governmental 
power. The department in Pennsyl- 
vania continues under its new title 
and new organization the lines of 
demarcation between relative emphasis 
on supervision and suggestion for other 
groups of wards and relative emphasis 
on administration in the case of luna- 
tics, which were before expressed in a 
supervisory board of ten, one a lawyer 
- and one a doctor, each of ten years 
experience, to cover the whole field, 
while the two with professional ex- 
perience with three others, selected by 
the board, were given their own ex- 
ecutive and created a Committee on 
Lunacy with executive powers. Un- 
_ der the new situation, the department 

may create four bureaus, but one of 
_ them must be a Bureau of Lunacy. 
The functions ascribed to the new 
department in Idaho are those of a 
health authority, and in New Mexico, 
the department has health and child 


welfare functions. 


“CENTRAL” versus “Loca.” 
As has been said, one of the consid- 


erations moving those who advocated 
the advisory as distinguished from the 
executive authority, was the fear of 
losing the benefits of local initiative 
and of personal intimate contacts, 


4 possible under local boards of manage- 


_ For the time the work of the Homestead 
_ Commission seems submerged. It is to be noted, 
however, that a Commission on State Adminis- 
tration and Expenditures, in 1922, proposes a 
reconsolidation of the departments of health, 
corrections and mental diseases, and the institu- 
tional activities of the Department of Health 
with the Department of Public Welfare. Massa- 

_ chusetts House Document, No. 800, January, 
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ment. The relationship worked out 
in Wisconsin in the care of the insane 
represents a codperation between the 
central and the county authority.” 
Under this plan, county institutions 
are established and utilized for certain 
groups of state patients, the Board of 
Control, approving in advance the 
establishment and the plans proposed, 
approving the bills before making the 
per capita payments and retaining the 
power to remove a patient whose care 
is unsatisfactory. Under the New Jer. 
sey act of 1918,°° amended in 1919, 
creating the department of institutions 
and agencies, the board appoints the 
boards of trustees of the institutions 
and of the non-institutional agencies, 
who in turn, appoint the chief execu- 
tive of the institution or agency (except 
the principal keeper of the State Prison, 
who is a constitutional officer). The 
chief executive, with the approval of the 
board appointing him, selects the mem- 
bers of his staff. The New Jersey Scheme 
is interesting because, with the attempt 
to maintain and retain the interests of 
members of boards, there is also the 
attempt to secure for all institutions 
and all agencies the benefit of expert 
services, and the creation of Divisions 
of Medicine and Psychiatry, of Labor 
and Agriculture, of Statistics, of Parole 
and of Dietetics, is also authorized. 
Brief reference may also be made to 
two other problems. As was said i 
the opening paragraph, the issue be 
tween wards and services as a basis for 
allocating functions is often not clear- 
cut. Sometimes, however, the prob 
lem becomes an acute one. In the 
matter of the deaf and of the blind 
there is frequently a sharp division of 
opinion as to the authority with whieh 
they should be associated, and there 


Hurd, Institutional Care of the Insane, |: 
chap. VI. 

5° Laws of New Jersey, 1918, chap. 147, See 
tions 112, 115; 1919, chap. 97. 
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are found, therefore, not only great 
varieties of practice as between dif- 
ferent states but frequent changes of 
practice within the same state. In 
some states, these groups are under 
special authorities, sometimes they are 
under public welfare, sometimes under 
education, sometimes under both edu- 
cation and public welfare.*! In Massa- 
chusetts, Mothers’ Aid administration 
is under public welfare; in Illinois, it 
is judicial; in Pennsylvania, the State 
Director reports to the State Educa- 
tion authority. Moreover, in Illinois, 
judicial administration is purely local; 
in Pennsylvania, the State Agent stimu- 
lates the organization of local commis- 
sions; in Massachusetts, the Overseers 
of the Poor (local) administer, subject 
to the advice and counsel of the state 
department, and, if the department 
approves, the local work recovers one 
third of the cost from the state treasury 
for the locality. 

The second problem to which brief 
reference might be made is that of co- 
operation among the various depart- 
ments which have a common interest in 
the same services or in the same wards. 
Under the Illinois statute it is provided 
that the directors are to devise methods 
of codperating and to secure the co- 
ordination of the work of the various 
departments. . . .** Since there 
are great experiments in departmental 
cojperation being worked out on a 
national scale under the so-called 


Smith-Lever act, the Smith-Hughes 


® Best, The Deaf, Their Position in Society and 
the Provision for Their Education in the United 
States (1914): also, The Blind, Their Condition 
and the Work Being Done for Them (1919). The 
same discussion occurs in the case of schools for 
dependent children. 

® Illinois Revised Statutes, chap. 24}, sec. 26. 
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act and the Sheppard-Towner act, in 
fields nearly related to that of “public 
welfare,” it is unnecessary, perhaps, 
to do more than call attention to the 
need of developing a fine art of co- 
operation™ among the agencies con- 
cerned with common undertakings. 
CONCLUSION 
To review briefly—after sixty years. 
of effort, there are still commonwealths 
that have taken no step in the direction 
of organizing their service in this gen- 
eral field on a state-wide basis: there 
are eight that recognize the field as one _ 
of a greater or smaller number of fields’ ete 
to which are devoted special depart- _ a 
mental organizations. Those eight si 
and the other thirty-seven that have 
taken some action in this direction 


show diversity at well-nigh every point, x ‘i 


and manifest variations accounted for 
by differences not only in need, situa- 
tion, character of work to be done, but 
by variations due also to inertia, to _ 
lack of agreement on certain funda- _ 
mental principles of effective govern- _ 
mental action and in part, sive 
to lack of such authoritative leader- 

ship as might come from a national a 
service soundly developed and based 
on the fundamental demand that the es 
victims of social and economic malad-— aa 
justment be adequately cared for, the __ 
symptoms traced to their source, and — a. 
the wisdom acquired from sound treat- __ 
ment and thorough analysis applied ae 
constructive and preventive attacks 
upon the social and economic ills thus = * 
revealed. 


53 One feels hesitant to use the word ae 

ation” which, like “charities” and “homes” and bie 
various other beautiful and significant terms, 
has been first used, then abused and then dis- _ 
carded! 
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HE Department of Public Welfare 
in Pennsylvania was created by 


Act of Assembly in May, 1921, and was 


organized in September of the same 
year. The purpose which led to the 
enactment of this important piece of 


legislation was the coérdination and 


d 


enlargement of the supervisory activi- 
ties of the Board of Public Charities, 
the Committee on Lunacy and the 
Prison Labor Commission, which ad- 


ministrative agencies were automati- 
- cally abolished upon the organization of 


cannot be dev eloped intelligently with- 


this new Department. 

The present organization of the De- 
partment functions through four bu- 
reaus, each specialized to render intelli- 
gent service in its field of related 
activities. The Bureau of Assistance 
has supervision over medical and sur- 
gical hospitals and homes for adults, 
which receive financial aid from the 
state and the almshouses. The Bu- 
reau of Children is concerned with the 
care of dependent, defective and de- 
linquent children. It also has super- 
vision over the distribution of the 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund. The prop- 
er care and treatment of mental pa- 
tients and the feeble-minded is, as the 
name indicates, the field covered by 
the Bureau of Mental Health. The 
supervision of the penal and correc- 
tional institutions and the management 
of the industries carried on by prison 
labor is the work assigned to the Bu- 
reau of Restoration. 

The most important undertaking of 
a new enterprise is the formulation of 
the policies which shall give direction 
to all its activities. Policies, however, 
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out a knowledge of the conditions, 
favorable and unfavorable, which exist 
in the field. Accordingly a most thor- 
ough, comprehensive survey of all in- 
stitutions was undertaken. Each sur- 
vey was written up and a summary of 
the findings laid before the proper ex- 
ecutive who was thus provided with 
reliable data. It was with this mate- 
rial at hand and with a general knowl- 
edge of social conditions and of 
the institutions of Pennsylvania that 
the Commissioner and his associates 
worked out their plans and policies. 


Tue Bureau or ASSISTANCE 


The chief problem which presented 
itself to the Bureau of Assistance was 
the formulation of a plan of distributing 
state aid to the medical and surgical 
hospitals. The policy of the Board of 
Public Charities had been, theoreti- 
cally, to reimburse the hospitals for the 
free service rendered. Actually, how- 
ever, the amount of the appropriation 
for a given hospital was measured by 
the size of the deficit which that hos- 
pital’s business showed at the end of a 
given period. Thus a premium seemed 
to be placed on poor management. As 
an evidence of such management there 
were found few hospitals with an ade- 
quate system of bookkeeping. Fur 
thermore, many hospitals accepted pa- 
tients for free treatment without much 
questioning, the attitude of such pa 
tients being that since the state granted 
aid to the hospital they were entitled 
to service without pay. 


The Department of Public Welfare | 
proposes to base its recommendations 


for state aid to > the aus primarily 
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on the free service actually rendered 
with due regard for the quality of that 
service and the cost of rendering it. 


While appropriations are now granted markably fine institutions, it has given a 


only to non- sectarian institutions, the 
attitude of the Department is that any 
reputable hospital is entitled to sell its 
services to the state, and conversely 
that the state has a constitutional right 
to purchase that service in any hospital, 
whether it be sectarian or non-sectarian. 

Acting on that policy, a uniform cost 
accounting system has been devised 
and introduced in approximately 170 
hospitals now receiving state aid. The 
new system enables the Department to 
ascertain the cost of caring for a patient 
in a ward or private room. Other hos- 
pitals desiring to qualify for state aid 
have adopted the system. Equally im- 
portant has been the requirement that 
each hospital organize a Credit Depart- 
ment to investigate patients who apply 
for part pay or free treatment. This 
not only protects the interests of the 
state but works quite as much to the 
advantage of the hospital. 

The plan proposed for granting aid 
to the hospitals should prove quite as 
practicable for distributing financial 
assistance to the homes for indigent. 
A uniform system of accounting is now 
being worked out for such homes. 


1 CuILpREN’s Bureau 
See Chart I 


It has been authoritatively! stated 
that Pennsylvania is far in advance of 
any other state in the Union in the 
magnitude and generosity of her in- 
vestments for dependent, delinquent 
and defective children. It might also 
be said that, as a consequence of its 
generosity, no other state presents so 
many child welfare problems which are 
pressing for solution. For each agency 
and institution which has arisen to 


‘Hastings H. Russell Sage Foundation. 
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meet a local need has set for itself its 
own purpose and its own standards. 
While this has resulted in a few re- — 


us many very ordinary and some ee 
excusably bad homes. i; 

As the survey of institutions sates 
agencies progressed it became apparent : 
that one problem of the Children’s 


Bureau was the formulation of a set of 
standards for child-caring agencies and 
institutions. 
representatives, in making their survey, 
met superintendents and trustees who © 


On every hand the field 


were anxious to do what was best for _ ae 


the children under their care. Where 


conditions were not good, it was usually _ 


due to a lack of standards whereby the 


responsible officers might measure the __ 


quality of their work and their facilities. © 

The Bureau proposes that the aie : 
ards shall represent the best thought of © 
all workers in the field in which a given — 
set of standards is to be applied. In 


other words, the superintendents and 
officers of the leading institutions and 


agencies are being given the — 
nity to study the problem with the 
director of the Bureau and her staff of 
trained field representatives. 
tally these institutional directors will 
receive the benefit and stimulus which 
always results from such a study. | 
Moreover there will be a feeling that ie 
t the standards, self-imposed rather than 
arbitrarily super-imposed by the Bu- 
reau, will be attainable by every worthy _ 
organization. 
The program of the Children’s Bu- 
reau calls for regional institutes of _ 
child welfare workers. 
tutes will serve the purpose of giving 
the superintendents and officers a mod- 
ern point of view and acquaint them 
with the best principles of caring for the 
dependent, defective and delinquent 
child. Recognized authorities in the 
field of child welfare will be secured to 
discuss the problems of standardization — 


Inciden- 
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CHART I 


to the end that the standards finally 
set up will reflect a progressive policy. 

Then there is the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. A trained worker is en- 
gaged in putting the county juvenile 
court work on a higher plane. A few 
counties follow the best practise in 
dealing with the youthful offender; in 
many others the judges frankly admit 
that they are groping in the dark and 
welcome suggestions and advice which 
will enable them to develop court pro- 
cedure and probation in the best in- 
terests of the delinquent youth. Need- 
less to say, the Bureau is concerned that 
the training schools measure up to high 
standards in the care of the delinquent. 

But the crying need of the day is a 
Children’s Code. Many good laws are 
on our statute books, but many others 
are archaic. Moreover, the child is 
inadequately protected and those who 
work in the interests of the unfortunate 
are handicapped on every hand. The 
Bureau is calling for a Children’s Code 
Commission, which would supplement 
the best in our present laws with mod- 
ern social laws covering the entire field 
related to the dependent, defective and 
delinquent child. 

The Mothers’ Assistance Fund, 
which is under the supervision of the 
Children’s Bureau, has demonstrated 
quite conclusively that it affords the 
most effective, economical means of car- 
ing for the potentially dependent child. 
There are now 2,462 families repre- 
senting 9,022 children being assisted at 
an average cost of $8.05a month. The 
Children’s Bureau is striving to extend 
the service in order that as many as 
possible of the 17,000 children in the 
4,500 families on the waiting list may 
remain in their mothers’ care. 


Tue Bureau or MENTAL HEALTH 


The problem of the Bureau of Men- 
tal Health is threefold. There is first 
of all the matter of adequate treatment 
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of those committed to the institutions 
looking towards the parole and rehabil- 
itation of many. This plan makes in- 
evitable, as an extramural activity, a 
social service which will insure the suc- 
cess of the parole system. Lastly and 
most important is the early identifica- 
tion, through clinics, of the mentally 
diseased, mental defectives and epilep- 
tics with the expectation that many 
thus identified may be so advised and 
helped that institutional care will be 
unnecessary. 

The Bureau has been so organized 
that this problem can be worked out in 
keeping with the best principles of men- 
tal hygiene. The accompanying chart 
illustrates the present organization of 
the Bureau and its varied activities and 
interests. (See Chart IT.) 

The Policy of the Bureau as touching 
the first phase of its problem is com- 
plete state care of all mental patients. 
The Department feels that none of the 
remaining twelve county asylums is able 
to give adequate accommodations and 
satisfactory treatment, in keeping with 
the best modern practice, to mental pa- 
tients. The survey shows that while 
many of the county institutions are 
most excellent for custodial purposes, 
they are neither equipped nor manned 
to give adequate remedial treatment. 

If the state is to assume full responsi- 
bility for the care of mental patients, it 
must set for itself high standards de- 
termined by the best principles for the 
treatment of mental patients. With a 
full realization of its responsibility, the 
Bureau of Mental Health has led the 
way calling for a standardization in the 
treatment and examination of patients 
and for more homelike hospitals. The 


interiors of hospitals are being redeco- 
rated, the windows curtained, pictures 
hung, and flowers and plants placed in 
the wards and rooms, 


Stress is also being laid on occupa- 


ee tional therapy. An Occupational Ther- | 
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apist in the Bureau of Mental Health 
is engaged in organizing the work in a 
comprehensive way in each hospital. 
The accompanying chart illustrates the 
Bureau’s conception of the way occupa- 
tional therapy should function as a 
method of treatment for mental pa- 
tients. (See Chart III.) 

As the hospitals are raised to a higher 
standard in their facilities and methods 
of treatment there will be an increasing 
number of patients successfully rehabil- 
itated. Even now many patients are 
being retained who might return: to 
their communities if properly super- 
vised. It is the policy of the Bureau 
to develop in connection with each hos- 
pital a social service competent to pa- 
role all patients no longer in need of 
institutional care. The parole system 
will extend also to those who have suf- 
fered from epilepsies and to mental 
defectives. In this connection it may 
be said that institutions caring for men- 
tal defectives will be highly developed 
as training centers to insure the parole 
of the largest possible number. 

There have been several successful 
mental clinics organized, adjunct to the 
mental hospitals, and others are rapidly 
being organized, it being the aim of the 
Bureau to place a clinic within reach of 
every person experiencing the first 
symptoms of mental disease. The 
clinic also renders a valuable service to 
the public school and to parents in 
identifying the mentally defective. 
Each clinic is served by a psychiatrist 
from a mental hospital who is assisted 
by the psychologist representing the 
Bureau. The purpose of these clinics 
is to provide that early examination 
and consultation which in many cases 
means cure or readjustment and avoid- 
ance of institutional care. 


Tue Bureau or RESTORATION 


As the name would indicate, this 
Bureau proposes to develop a penal and 
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correctional system which will restore 
each prisoner, on the completion of his 
sentence, to his community, better fit- 
ted to discharge the duties of citizen- 
ship for having been in custody. The 
survey of county jails shows that, while 
some were well kept and well managed 
as places of confinement, few offered 
any opportunity to prisoners whereby 
they might occupy their time except in 
idle thought. Much is being done in 
providing employment and in vocation- 
al training, but there are far too many 
prisoners who pass the hours in mad- 
dening silence and idleness. 

The policy of the Bureau anticipates 
the establishment of a system of prison 
farms in various sections of the state, 
under the control of the Common- 
wealth, where primarily first offenders 
will be cared for. One such farm is in 
operation now at Rockview, 600 pris- 
oners being employed on the farm and 
in the construction of the buildings. It 
is planned to use the county jails only 
for the detention of prisoners awaiting 
trial. 

It is proposed to give each convict 
upon admission to a penal or correc- 
tional institution, a thorough examina- 
tion, physical and mental. Only in 
this way can an intelligent program of 
treatment and training be determined 
upon for an individual prisoner. This 
examination is to be supplemented by 
vocational guidance with a full realiza- 
tion that it is folly to train a man for a 
trade for which he is ill-adapted and 
for which there might be no call in his 
community. 

The program of the Bureau also in- 
cludes the establishment of a State 
Board of Pardons and Parole in the 
Department of Public Welfare which 
will give continuous attention to its 
work and correct many abuses sur- 
rounding the parole system now under 
the jurisdiction of the county officials. 
It is also proposed to create a Division 
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of Legal Aid for the benefit of prisoners 
who now must depend on lawyers, 
many of whom are not slow to take an 
unfair advantage of their unfortunate 
clients. 

The industries now in operation in 
the penal institutions are being rapidly 
developed. In order to assure a mar- 
ket, a “State Use System” is antici- 
pated similar to that now in vogue in 
New York, New Jersey and other 
states, requiring the institutions under 
the control of the Commonwealth to 
use the articles manufactured by prison 
labor, with the provision always that the 
products are of a standard and price 
equal or similar to articles of commerce. 


tion, and Public Welfare. The experi- 
ence of the first year, however, showed 
that it was desirable to have a represen- 
tative of the Advisory Board of each 
Department. Consequently, the Com- 
mittee now includes besides the repre- 
sentatives of the Commission of Public 
Welfare, a representative of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Department of 
Health, the Educational Council, and 
the Industrial Board. 

The function of the Commonwealth 
Committee is to serve as a clearing 
house for the social welfare plans of the 
departments represented. It is also its 
function to promote the organization 
of County Councils of Social Agencies 
for the purpose of bringing together in 


CoMMONWEALTH ComMITTEE Yepresentative body all agencies 


a See Chart IV 


When four state departments are 
actively interested in local social wel- 
fare problems there is always danger of 
a duplication of service and no little 
confusion of purposes. This is annoy- 
ing to a community and poor economy. 
On the other hand there is sure to be 
much overlapping of effort on the, part 
of local social agencies, resulting in an 
astounding waste of money. With 
these conditions in mind, and with the 
purpose of coérdinating the activities 
of social agencies, state and local, the 
Department of Public Welfare led the 
way in creating the Commonwealth 
Committee. 

There were, in the beginning, six 
members on the Commonwealth Com- 
mittee, two representing the Commis- 
sion of Public Welfare (the Advisory 
Board of the Department of Public 
Welfare), and a staff representative 
chosen by the Commission of each of 
the four state departments: Health, 
Labor and Industry, Public Instruc- 


: gq) working for social welfare within the 


county. Such an organization makes 
it possible to codrdinate all local wel- 
fare work. But this is not enough to 
insure a finished program for bringing 
together state and local social forces. 
The County Welfare Boards serve the 
purpose of a link between the Common- 
wealth Committee and the County 
Councils. 

The County Board of Public Welfare 
is composed of eleven members there 
being the County Superintendent of 
Schools, the County Medical Director, 
one representative each from the Coun- 
ty Commissioners, the Directors of the 
Poor and five chosen by the County 
Council of Social Agencies. It is the 
business of this Board, under the 
leadership of a County Chairman ap- 
pointed by the Commonwealth Com- 
mittee, to harmonize the activities of 
official and unofficial agencies, to keep 
the State Departments informed as to 
the needs in the county and to carry 
over into local districts the best meth- 
ods of work for general public welfare. 
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The New York State System and Its Problem of x; 


lig poole 


By Ricnarp W. WALLACE 
Teepe 


ts a 


i aa _ Superintendent of Inspection, State Board of Charities, Albany, New York 


HE New York system is a combi- 

nation of public and private effort 
in the care of the dependent wards of 
the state and involves the codperation 
of governmental agencies with the in- 
stitutions and societies maintained at 
private expense and engaged in some 
form of philanthropic endeavor. The 
thirty-seven state institutions include 
hospitals for the insane, prisons, re- 
formatories, institutions for the men- 
tally defective, homes for veterans, a 
tuberculosis hospital, a hospital for the 
treatment of crippled and deformed 
children, an institution for epileptics, a 
school for Indian children and a school 
for the blind. The county, city and 
town institutions and agencies are the 
penitentiaries, jails, workhouses, alms- 
houses, lodging houses, hospitals, 
boards of child welfare, dispensaries, a 
reformatory for male misdemeanants 
and an institution for mental de- 
fectives. In connection with these 
should be considered the county, city 
and town Poor Law officials. The 
work of these public agencies is sup- 
plemented by some six hundred private 
institutions which receive payments 
from counties, cities and towns for the 
maintenance of at least a portion of 
their beneficiaries, and more than that 
number maintained entirely at private 


expense. 
Srate SuPERVISORY AGENCIES 


The Constitution provides (Article 
VIII, Section 11), for a Commission in 
Lunacy with authority to “visit and 


inspect all institutions, either public or 
private, used for the care and treatment 


of the insane (not including institutions 
for epileptics or idiots) ;”” a Commission 
of Prisons with equal authority to in- 
spect “all institutions used for the de- 
tention of sane adults charged with or 
convicted of crime, or detained as 
witnesses or debtors;” and a State 
Board of Charities with power of visita- 
tion and inspection of “all institutions 
whether state, county, municipal, in- 
corporated or not incorporated, which 
are of a charitable, eleemosynary, 
correctional or reformatory character,” 
excepting those made subject to the 
supervision of the State Commission in 
Lunacy and the State Commission of 
Prisons, “but including all reforma- 
tories except those in which adult males 
convicted of felony shall be confined.” 
The members of these bodies are ap- 
pointed by the Governor by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate 
and may be removed by the Governor 
for cause. 

The Legislature enacted laws to 
conform with the provisions of the 
Constitution, but has from time to 
time made certain changes in the 
powers and duties of each of these de- 
partments. The Commission in Lu- 
nacy has become the State Hospital 
Commission. It consists of three sal- 
aried members and is a board of con- 
trol. The members of the State Com- 
mission of Prisons and the State Board 
of Charities are unpaid and have in- 
spectorial powers with little adminis- 
trative authority. 

The Constitution (Article V, Section 
4) provides for a Superintendent of 
State Prisons to be appointed by the 
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Governor with power of control over 
the finances and operations of the state 
prisons and including the appointment 
of agents, wardens, physicians and 
chaplains. The Superintendent of Pris- 
ons is ex officio a member of the Parole 
Board. 

Additional departments created from 
time to time include the following: 

The State Commission for Mental 
Defectives with supervisory authority 
over the institutions for mental de- 
fectives; 

The Department of Purchase, 
created by the Legislature of 1922, 
which has taken over the duties of the 
former Fiscal Supervisor of State 
Charities in respect to expenditures of 
the state charitable institutions, and 
will in time exercise the purchasing 
power for the state prisons and the 
hospitals for the insane; 

The Building Improvement Com- 
mission, which is composed of the 
Governor, the President of the State 
Board of Charities and the Superin- 
tendent of Purchase, ex officio, and is 
charged with the approval of plans for 
the buildings of state charitable insti- 
tutions; 

The State Probation Commission, 
an unpaid board of seven members 
whose duties are the enforcement of 
probation laws throughout the state 
and the collection and publication of 
information concerning probation, and 

The New York State Commission for 
the Blind, consisting of five members 
without salary, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, whose duties are to maintain a 
register of blind persons with informa- 
tion concerning causes of blindness, 
condition, and industrial ability; to 
establish bureaus of information and 
aid in the instruction and employment 
of blind persons, including the es- 
tablishment of schools and workshops 
and in general to aid blind persons. 
The State Hospital Commission 
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administers the finances of the state 
hospitals and is clothed with broad 
powers in relation to the admission, 
discharge and parole of the insane and 
their transfer from one hospital to 
another. A medical superintendent is 
in charge of each hospital, being ap- 
pointed by the Commission with the 
approval of the local board of managers, 
the members of which are appointed by 
the Governor and have little responsi- 
bility other than the approval of the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent. The 
total census of the fourteen hospitals, 
which include two hospitals for the 
criminal insane, was on June 30, 1922, 
42,366. Private institutions for the 
care of mental cases are also licensed 
by the Commission, which maintains 
general supervision over them. The 
Commission also conducts periodic 
mental clinics in conjunction with the 
hospitals in various parts of the state. 
The statutes require the Commission to 
maintain a bureau of removals through 
which insane persons belonging to other 
states and countries may be removed if 
conditions warrant such removal. 

The State Commission of Prisons 
inspects state and other prisons, peni- 
tentiaries, reformatories and other 
penal institutions in which sane adults 
are confined. It is required to aid in 
securing the humane and economic 
administration and best sanitary condi- 
tions for such institutions and to aid in 
securing the erection of suitable build- 
ings therefor. It has power to ap- 
prove or reject plans for such buildings 
and is entrusted with the supervision of 
industries in penal institutions under 
its supervision. 

The institutions and agencies super- 
vised by the State Board of Charities 
include the groups as shown in the ac- 
companying table. 

Prior to the adoption of the present 
Constitution framed by the Convention 
of 1894, many private charitable in- 
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Institutions and Agencies State Other Private Total 
public 
Boards of Child Welfare... 43 48 
Dispensaries.......... 67 144 211 
3 3 124 130 
Homes and schools for the blind and deaf........ 1 16 2 
Hospitals and sanatoria. ... 2 67 188 257 
Institutions for mental defectives............... 4 1 1 6 
Institution for 1 1 
Agencies for placing out children. ............... 13 32 45 
Reformatories for adults... 3 i 9 
Miscellaneous institutions. 3 56 59 
kan 16 261 602 879 


stitutions received appropriations from 
the state treasury annually, but such 
appropriations ceased in 1896, except 
those for the schools for the deaf and 
blind which continue to receive annual 
per capita appropriations. 

The Constitution provides (Section 
14, Article VIII) that “nothing in this 
Constitution shall prevent the Legisla- 
ture from making such provisions for 
the education and support of the blind, 
the deaf and dumb and juvenile 
delinquents, as it may seem proper;” 
also that “payments by counties, cities, 
towns and villages to charitable, elee- 
mosynary, correctional and reforma- 
tory institutions wholly or partly under 
private control, for care, support and 
maintenance, may be authorized, but 
shall not be required by the Legisla- 
ture.” It further stipulates that “no 
such payments shall be made for any 
inmate of any such institutions who is 
not received and retained therein 
pursuant to rules established by the 
State Board of Charities.” As the 
tules which have been promulgated 
pursuant to this provision of the Con- 
stitution and the statutes have the 
force of law, unless overruled by 


general laws, the board is able to pre- 
vent, if necessary, the payment by 
counties, cities, towns and villages of 
public funds to an institution not 
complying with such rules. Supervi- 
sion of public institutions, however, is 
limited to the right to visit and inspect 
and to make recommendations. 
Although the Constitution appar- 
ently provides for the supervision by 
the State Board of Charities of all 
private institutions whether in receipt 
of public funds or maintained entirely 
at private expense, the Court of Ap- 
peals, in a decision rendered in 1900, 
restricted the constitutional authority 
of the board to the supervision of 
those institutions receiving funds from 
the state or any of its political sub- 
divisions. The result is that numerous 
private homes for the aged, homes for 
children, hospitals and other institutions 
and agencies maintained entirely at 
private expense are unsupervised by 
any state body. Efforts to amend the 
statutes and the Constitution to in- 
clude under the supervision of the 
state all institutions for the care of 
inmates have been unsuccessful. It is 
believed by a majority of those familiar 
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with the subject that all institutions 
- earing for children and aged persons 
and the work of placing children in 
foster homes, without question as to 


whether public funds are involved or 
not, should be under efficient state 
- supervision, and, further, that all as- 


- sociations and agencies appealing to 
the public for contributions should be 


subject to inspection by, and make 
reports to, such a body as the State 


Board of Charities. 


Some duplication of supervisory 
authority in respect to certain groups 
supervised by the State Board of 
Charities exists as follows: Institu- 
tions for the mentally defective are also 
supervised by the State Commission 
for Mental Defectives which, under the 
Mental Deficiency Law, is authorized 
to regulate the establishment of colo- 
nies for mental defectives, conduct 
mental clinics in coéperation with 
other departments of the state, make a 
census of the mental defectives in the 
state and generally to supervise the 
care of this group of the state’s wards. 
The reformatories for adults are also 
supervised by the State Commission of 
Prisons. The schools for the blind and 
deaf are also inspected by the State 
Education Department, the appoint- 
ment of pupils to these schools are 
made by that department, and the 
payment of state funds for the care and 
maintenance of these pupils are paid 
through it. Tuberculosis hospitals and 
sanatoria are also supervised by the 
State Department of Health and plans 
for the construction of county tuber- 
culosis hospitals are approved by that 
department. 


Errorts AT REORGANIZATION OF STATE 
DEPARTMENTS 

Efforts have been made to re- 

organize the state departments by 

amending the Constitution and revis- 
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Convention of 1915 drafted propo 
amendments to the Constitution which 
were rejected by the voters at the gen- 
eral election of that year. The plan 
submitted proposed, among other radi- 
cal changes, that the supervisory work 
of the State Hospital Commission, the 
State Commission of Prisons and the 
State Board of Charities with respect 
to state institutions be combined in a 
Department of Charities and Corree- 
tions, the head of which would be a 
Secretary of Charities and Corrections 
with “power of inspection and supervi- 
sion of all state charitable institutions, 
state hospitals for the insane, state 
prisons, and other state correctional 
institutions.” In 1919, a “Recon- 
struction Commission”’ appointed by 
Governor Smith recommended certain 
changes in the organization of state de- 
partments including the transfer from 
the State Board of Charities of super- 
vision over certain classes of state in- 
stitutions, placing those for the men- 
tally defective with the State Hospital 
Commission, to be known as the De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene; all re- 
formatories and other penal institu- 
tions with a proposed Department of 
Corrections; the schools for the blind 
and deaf with the Education De- 
partment; the State hospitals and 
sanatoria for consumptives with the 
State Health Department; and the two 
veterans’ homes with the Department 
of Military and Naval Affairs. 

On the advice of the Hospital De- 
velopment Commission, which a few 
years ago made a survey of the hospitals 
for the insane and the institutions for 
mental defectives, the Legislature in 
1920 adopted a resolution proposing 4 
change in the Constitution which would 
place the care of the mentally defective 
with the State Hospital Commission. 
This proposal failed of passage in 1921, 
hence the question was not submitted 
at the general election of that year. It 
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is expected that further efforts will be 
made to amend the Constitution in this 
respect. 

The state has assumed the responsi- 
bility for the care of the insane and the 
mentally defective. One additional 
hospital for the insane is being erected 
and provision for this class of patients 
is reasonably adequate. The plans for 
the newest state institution for mental 
defectives, Letchworth Village, have 
progressed to such an extent as to add 
1,400 to the bed capacity of the state 
institutions, and, in addition, the In- 
stitution for Defective Delinquents 
(for males) at Napanoch, and the de- 
partment for defective delinquents in 
connection with the New York State 
Reformatory for Women at Bedford 
Hills, provide for some five hundred of 
this class of inmates. 

Although the number of mentally 
defective persons in the state is esti- 
mated at from thirty thousand to forty 
thousand, and the number needing in- 
stitutional care at ten thousand, the 
state and municipal schools for mental 
defectives have an aggregate bed 
capacity of less than seven thousand. 
The state is, therefore, in need of ad- 
ditional facilities for the feeble-minded 
who should have custodial care. Fur- 
ther provision is also needed for the 
guidance and supervision of borderline 
eases who might be placed in special 
classes in the public schools and who 
may properly, with such training and 
supervision, be permitted to remain in 
theirown homes. The development of 
this home training would require the 
mental examination of all children in 
the public schools who show signs of 
retardation or mental deficiency and 
special classes suited to the needs of 
pupils who are unable to make their 
way successfully in the regular classes. 

A number of colonies have been 
established by the Rome State School 
for Mental Defectives for those in- 


New York State ; 


mates who, after a period of training, 
are adjudged capable of being benefited 
by colony life with its opportunities for 
a larger degree of self-direction. The 
extension of this system is under the 
control of the State Commission for 
Mental Defectives and further de- 
velopment in this direction is needed. 

Another problem needing solution 
concerns the licensing and control of 
dispensaries. Article 15 of the State 
Charities Law places this authority 
with the State Board of Charities. 
Some of the dispensaries are main- 
tained by local health boards and are 
for the treatment of tuberculosis and 
venereal disease. It is recognized that 
these are strictly health problems and 
should be supervised by the State 
Department of Health. Other dis- 
pensaries are maintained in connection 
with the public schools and are closely 
connected with the general school in- 
spection supervised by the State Edu- 
cation Department. A change in the 
dispensary law is needed before this 
duplication of interest and effort is 
removed. 

Reference has been made to duplica- 
tion of work in the supervision of 
tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria. 
The state maintains a hospital for the 
treatment of incipient cases of tuber- 
culosis. Many of the counties and 
some of the cities in the state maintain 
tuberculosis hospitals. The State 
Board of Charities is required by the 
Constitution and the statutes to visit 
and inspect these hospitals and in ad- 
dition they are under the supervision 
of the State Department of Health, 
which department is authorized by law 
to approve plans for their construction. 
The State Charities Aid Association, a 
private organization, is also given 
statutory authority to visit and inspect 
these and other public charitable in- 
stitutions. While there is no serious 
lack of harmony between the various 
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inspecting agencies, the institutions are 
embarrassed by the numerous official 
inspections and are at a loss to know to 
which department or agency they 
should turn for advice in connection 
with their problems. Changes in the 
general laws by which much of this 
duplication of supervisory authority 
may be eliminated are possible without 
the necessity for amending the Consti- 
tution, but it is expected that certain 
fundamental changes in the Constitu- 
tion will be made in the next few years. 

A Commission to simplify and co- 
ordinate the various laws affecting 
dependent children, appointed in part 
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by the Governor, and representing the 
Legislature and several of the state 
departments, has been at work since 
1920, but progress has been slow. One 
result of this Commission’s activities is 
the enactment of a permissive law 
authorizing boards of supervisors to 
place the care of dependent children 
generally in the hands of the county 
boards of child welfare. The enact- 
ment in 1922 of a uniform county 
Juvenile Court Law was also a result 
of the work of the Commission. It 
is hoped that a much needed readjust- 
ment of other laws affecting children 
will be brought about. 
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The Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare fe ‘ + 


By Ricnarp K. Conant ol 
Commissioner of Public Welfare a4 
HEN the Department of Public _ Individuals aided in mothers’ aid fami- S 
created in 1919 it was not fashioned 4ividuals given 5,824 
anew. It replaced the State Board Of Individuals aided because of dangerous 
Charity which had been in existence 2,257 
since 1863. In those early days the Individuals aided because of wife settle- 
State Board superv ised all the state Women from State Infirmary under su- 
charitable and correctional institu- 245 
tions and was the ' only state board Children placed out by cities and towns, 
concerned with social work. As the . ... 1,097 
specialties of health, correction and Adults placed out by cities and towns, 
mental diseases developed they as- supervised 219 
Inmates of almshouses supervised. . . . . . 3,854 


sumed such size in Massachusetts that 
it became necessary to develop spe- 
cialized departments for them, and 
they are, at the present time, too 
large, we believe, to be combined into 
a single department. The Depart- 
ment of Mental Diseases has fifteen 
separate institutions, the Department 
of Correction five institutions, the 
Department of Public Health four 
institutions, and the Department of 
Public Welfare five, not to mention 
the other large and varied extra- 
institutional activities of all the de- 
partments. By the removal of the 
larger special problems to other de- 
partments, the Department of Public 
Welfare has been left in charge of all 
the remaining neglected, delinquent 
and dependent persons over whom 
the Commonwealth takes supervision. 
During the year 1921, over 80,000 
persons came under its supervision. 
These cases are summarized as fol- 


lows: 


In the State Infirmary, the Massachu- 
setts Hospital School and the three 

On parole from three training schools.... 4,188 

Minor wards, principally in foster homes 7,150 

Infants in sees homes supervised... 2,388 
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The department is organized into 
three divisions, the Divisions of Aid 
and Relief, Child Guardianship and 
Juvenile Training; and two embryonic 
divisions, Private Charities and Hous- 
ing and Town Planning. Each of the 
three main divisions includes one or 
more institutions as an integral part 
of its work. 


Division or Arp AND RELIEF 


Outdoor relief in Massachusetts is 
in all cases granted by the Overseers 
of the Poor of the city or town where 
the person falls into distress. The 
state functions in a supervisory man- 
ner. Before the enactment of the 
mothers’ aid law in 1913, the state’s 
function was to reimburse cities and 
towns for the care of persons who had 
no legal settlement and in that way 
exercise supervision. In the mothers’ 
aid law, the principle of state super- 
vision was more definitely recognized 
and every case under that law, whether 
settled or not, is reinvestigated by 
our visitors. Family plans are then 
formulated, a budget adopted and 
constant follow-up work is done to see 
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‘if the plan is working out well, and 
1 to adjust the amount of aid to the 
changing needs of the family. 
‘The State Infirmary at Tewksbury, 
John H. Nichols, M.D., Superintend- 
ent, is primarily the hospital of the 
Division of Aid and Relief for the 
state charges who are not admissible 
to any other state hospital. It is an 
excellent general hospital, with a 
capacity of 2,351. The Division under- 
takes the discharge of all women from 
the Infirmary and gives them the 
necessary after-care. The work with 
mothers and babies is the most diffi- 
cult. Women visitors get well ac- 
quainted with the girls at the Infirmary 
and then appeal to the mother’s love, 
the mother’s pride and her desire to 
have her own home. The visitors 
watch carefully the kind of training 
and the degree of consideration which 
is given to the girl by her employer, 
encourage her to make savings deposits, 
and surround her as far as they can 
with the advantages which may restore 
her to a place in the community. 
Prosecutions for non-support are made 
whenever it is advisable and necessary. 
There are employed in the Division 
of Aid and Relief eleven mothers’ 
aid visitors, seventeen settlement visi- 
tors and five social service visitors. 
Mr. Frank W. Goodhue is the Director 


of this Division. 


Drvision or GUARDIANSHIP 


Good family care rather than institu- 
tional care for the children under the 
charge of the Division of Child Guardi- 
anship has long been the policy of the 
Department and its predecessors. De- 
pendent children, neglected children 
and even those delinquent children 
who are not in need of institutional 
discipline are placed in good foster 
homes. Seven thousand, one hundred 
and fifty children came under the care 
of the Division during 1921. 


Dependent children 1 may ybe received 
on application of the Overseers of the 
Poor or on application of individuals, 
The investigating department makes 
every effort te enforce family re- 
sponsibility and makes use of private 
agencies and of all the resources of the 
community. Neglected children are 
received entirely from the courts. 
The Department takes no action in 
prosecuting for neglect. Dependency 
and neglect contribute about equally 
as factors in placing children under 
our charge. No families are broken 
up because of poverty alone. With 
the poverty, there must exist some 
other reason like the death or incapac- 
ity of the mother. 

A few delinquent children are com- 
mitted as minor wards from the courts 
in preference to a commitment to one 
of the training schools. 

The Massachusetts Hospital School 
at Canton, John E. Fish, M.D., Super- 
intendent, is the institution connected 
with this Division. It has heretofore 
been entirely devoted to the care of 
crippled children among whom it has 
secured a notably large proportion of 
recoveries, making them self-support- 
ing citizens when they might otherwise 
have become street beggars or inmates 
of almshouses. This year a new 
hospital for minor wards has been 
opened at Canton which will care for 
sick children who are not crippled, 
provided they are mentally normal. 

Two very important supervisory 
functions are exercised by this division: 
the licensing of lying-in hospitals and 
of boarding houses for infants. By a 
careful system of inspection, many of 
the abuses connected with the aban- 
donment of infants in such institutions 
have been reduced to a minimum. 

There are employed in the Division 
of Child Guardianship fifteen visitors 
to younger children, thirteen visitors 
to older girls, fifteen visitors to older 
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boys, four nurse visitors and six 
investigators. Mr. James E. Fee is 
the Director of the Division. 


Division OF JUVENILE TRAINING 


For the children committed by the 
courts to the three training schools in 
the Division of Juvenile Training, 
the principle of good family care has 
been extended to a point not generally 
realized. There are placed out on 
parole from these schools three times 
as many children as there are in institu- 
tions. Two thousand, six hundred 
forty-six boys and 482 girls were on 
parole from the training schools, 
either in their own families or in good 
foster homes on November 30, 1921. 
Had it not been for the policy of parole 
which has been wisely insisted upon by 
the trustees of the training schools, 
the number of state schools could not 
have been kept at its present minimum 
number of three. The Lyman School 
for Boys at Westborough, Charles A. 
Keeler, Superintendent, is for younger 
boys, the Industrial School for Boys 
at Shirley, George P. Campbell, Super- 
intendent, is for the older boys, and 
the Industrial School for Girls at 
Lancaster, Miss Catharine M. Camp- 
bell, Superintendent, is for the girls. 
As quickly as possible the children are 
placed on parole and the average term 
in the girls’ school is two years and in 
the boys’ schools less than one year. 

As the children who are placed out 
on parole from the training schools 
have been tried in the community on 
probation at least once before their 
commitment to the schools and have 
failed, they are especially difficult to 
supervise, and there is required a spe- 
cial staff of visitors who are trained in 


handling delinquent boys and girls. 
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Private CHARITIES 


All private charitable corporations 
are required to report to the Depart- 
ment annually in detail. Abstracts 
of their reports are printed in the 
annual report of the Department. 
With the consent of the charitable 
corporations they may be inspected 
by the Department and only one 
corporation this year has refused to 
give its consent. The Commissioner 
gives a hearing at the incorporation 
of every private charity and makes 
a report to the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth upon the advisability of 
allowing the incorporation. Three su- 
pervisors are employed in the super- 
vision of private charities. ate 

Hovustnc AND Town PLANNING 

Planning boards in cities and towns 
have been increased to the number of 
fifty-two through the supervisory stim- 
ulation of this division. 

While the Commissioner is responsi- 
ble for the administrative work of 
the Department, the Advisory Board 
of five members, the successor to the 
State Board of Charity, takes part 
in formulating and changing from time 
to time the policies which govern the 
work of the Department. The Ad- 
visory Board is the balance wheel of 
the organization. Men and women 
who have given long study to the 
problems of dependency and child 
welfare bring to this service the results 
of their experience. The present mem- 
bership of the Advisory Board is as 
follows: Hon. A. C. Ratshesky, Chair- 
man, Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Mr. 
George Crompton, Mr. George H. 
McClean, Mrs. Ada Eliot Sheffield and 
Mrs. Mary P. H. Sherburne. 
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Indiana Plan of Supervision 
mat 
Seeretary, Indiana Board of State Charities, Indianapolis, Indiana 
it 
‘ BOARD of state charities, or of Many county institutions in deplorable 
j public welfare, is a non-partisan condition. 


board, created by the legislature, ap- 
pointed by the Governor, to have the 
supervision of the whole system of 
public charities of the state. The ideal 
board would have no administrative 
functions. Other agencies should ad- 
minister. It would represent the peo- 
ple, to see that the inmates of the 
public institutions are properly cared 
for, that the laws concerning such 
institutions are enforced, that the 
funds appropriated are properly ex- 
pended and at the same time to see 
that the management is protected 
against wrongful criticism. Such a 
board should have an executive secre- 
tary, trained and experienced in social 
work. 

The Indiana Board was created in 
1889, the earliest state board being the 
Massachusetts Board, in 1863. When 
the Indiana Board came into existence 
conditions in the state were in many 
respects very regrettable. 


_ ConpiTIons IN INDIANA WHEN THE 
Boarp Was FounpDEpD 


In State Charities: 


Institutions under political control. — 

_ No statutory authority for their super- 
vision or inspection. 

Frequent scandals. 

Institutions often in turmoil. 

The legislature meeting biennially was 
| the only means for official investigation. 
_ No uniformity in accounting. 

No standardization of work or methods. 


In Local Charities: 


_ Expenditure for official outdoor relief 
enormous. 
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Number of dependents increasing stead- 
ily. 

Indiana a dumping ground for depend. 
ents from other states. 


At the time the board was created 
the institutions were managed by 
boards having varying membership, 
condition and rates of compensation, 
operating under different laws and 
having different duties. There was 
no authority for supervision and inves- 
tigation except such as might come 
out of the biennial sessions of the 
legislature. Now the institutions are 
all on a non-partisan basis. They 
operate, with one or two exceptions, 
under the uniform state institution 
law, uniform membership, duties, re- 
sponsibilities and compensation (nomi- 
nal). Broad powers are given the 
Board of State Charities to supervise 
and investigate. 

Some of the results that have been 
obtained in Indiana (and I can speak 
of this as some others could not, for I 
had nothing to do with the early work 


of the Board), since the creation of the 
Board of State Charities, in 1889, are 
_ summed up as follows: 


Resvuuts BY BoarpD OF 


Strate CHARITIES 


In State Charities: en 

Non-partisan administration under a 
uniform state law. 

All appointments on the merit system. 

Improved records and uniform methods 
of accounting. 

Continuous supervision. > a 

Frequent inspection. > tu < 
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All complaints of charges promptly in- 
vestigated. 

Improved institutional methods. 

Better standards of administration and 
of care of inmates. 

A number of measures for prison reform 
adopted. 


In Local Charities: 

Official poor relief better administered 
and greatly reduced. 

The number of dependents proportion- 
ately lessened. 

Better standards in orphans’ homes, poor 
asylums and jails. 

All dependent and neglected children, 
public charges, wards of the state, 
under the oversight of the Board of 
State Charities. 

Family homes found for a large number 
of dependent children. 

The law regulating the importation of 
dependent children enforced. 

All child-caring institutions and asso- 
ciations and maternity hospitals re- 
quired to have an annual license. 

Compulsory school attendance. 

An aroused public interest. 

The confidence of the people and the 
support of the press secured. 


In Indiana the effort has been to 
build and improve upon the foundation 
we have. There have been no revolu- 
tionary movements or overturning of 
the entire system. Everything sought 
has not been accomplished. There 
are many things yet to come. There 
are improvements needed and higher 
ideals to be reached. But on the 
whole, we feel that satisfactory prog- 
ress has been made. What has been 
achieved has been established. Faith- 
ful service has been recognized. Effi- 
cient officers have been retained and 
much good work has been done. 

The present Governor, Warren T. 
McCray, in an address dealing with 
the official agencies of the state, at 
the State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, October 23, 1921, said in 
part: 
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All of these different agencies are under 
the oversight of the Board of State Chari- 
ties. The Board of State Charities is your 
Board. It is a non-partisan, unpaid board, 
created by the legislature and appointed 
by the Governor, and he is ex-officio presi- 
dent. It represents all the citizens of the 
state. It is required by law to supervise 
the whole system of public charities from 
the official poor relief administered by the 
township trustees to the great state insti- 
tutions, including the hospitals, schools for 
state wards and prisons. I believe its 
purpose and its helpful counsel are some- 
times misunderstood or unappreciated, and 
I want to bespeak for it your active inter- 
est and hearty codperation. By all working 
together in complete accord and sympathy 
we can accomplish the best work. 

Eighteen years ago (1903) I became con- 
nected with the work of the public charities 
of our state, having been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Northern 
Hospital for Insane at Logansport. I 
served on that board for eleven years. The 
superintendent of that institution was one 
of the leading men of his time in the care 
and treatment of the insane. The interest 
aroused under his leadership and the sym- 
pathy for the unfortunates which was 
awakened by that experience has continued 
with me. Because of this interest I know 
much of the remarkable progress in public 
charities Indiana has made in the past 
thirty years. I know intimately of the 
work in prison reform, the work of the 
reformatory system, the results of the law 
for indeterminate sentence and parole, 
probation, and the state farm experiment 
as a method for handling misdemeanants. 
I know something of the juvenile courts, 
the boards of children’s guardians, and the 
state supervision of dependent children, 
the system of licensing of child-caring in- 
stitutions and maternity hospitals; of the 
new institutions that have been built and 
the farm colony system of caring for public 
wards. I have studied the advances made 
by our state institutions and the better 
standards obtained therein. I am acquaint- 
ed with the state supervision of outdoor 
poor relief, which has resulted in improved 
administration and an enormous saving to 
the taxpayers; with the work of the com- 
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mittees on child welfare, and on mental 
defectives, which have been enlightening 
_ and helpful, not to mention others. 

All that has been desired has not been 
accomplished, for — are still many ad- 


vances to be made. However, our system 
of charities occupies a conspicuous posi. 
tion in the eyes of the nation and receives 
much praise from those who — these 
great social questions. 
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HE North Carolina Board of Pub- 

lic Welfare is composed of seven 
members, two of whose terms expire 
each two years and who serve without 
pay. They are appointed by the 
Governor and confirmed by the Legis- 
lature. This board in turn appoints 
a Commissioner of Public Welfare who 
is the executive officer of the board. 
The work of the board has been divided 
into five bureaus to carry out the duties 
and requirements of the Board under 
the law. These bureaus are County 
Organization; Child Welfare; Institu- 
tional Supervision; Mental Health and 
Hygiene, and Promotion and Publicity. 
The work of each bureau includes dom 


following subdivisions: 
leg 


4 


County ORGANIZATION 


Cojperation with County Boards of 
Commissioners and Education. 
Promote appointment of Efficient Su- 

perintendents of Public Welfare. 
Appointment of County Boards of 
Public Welfare. 
Standardize County Welfare Work. 
Standardize Juvenile Court and Pro- 


INSTITUTIONAL SUPERVISION 
State and County Penal Institutions. 
Institutions for Delinquent Youth. 
Institutions for Defective Adults. 
County Homes. 

Other Services. 


Cuitp WELFARE 
Inspect and license Child-caring In- 
stitutions, Agencies and Maternity 


Homes. 
Aid to Children’s Institutions. 


Commissioner of Public Welfare 


Compulsory School Attendance. 
Aid in Case Work. 
Child-Placing Services. 
Other Services. 


Mentat AND HyGiENE 


Services to Juvenile Courts. 
Juvenile and other Defectives and 
Delinquents. 
Adults with Social Deficiences. — 
Exceptional Children. 
Special Researches. 
Special Problems in 
Other Services. 


The Quarterly Bulletin. 
Public Weifare Progress. , 
Special Bulletins. 
District Conferences. 
Summer Institutes of Public Welfare. 
Educational Programs. 

State-Wide Programs of Publicity. 
Research and Study. 

Other Services. 


Some of the work that is ectually 
being done through these different 
bureaus this year is: A thorough in- ad 
spection of every private and state é 
institution, and a report of the same e 
with recommendations sent to boards 
of trustees; a study of the penal — _ 
of the state, including a classification ; 
of prisoners at the state prison; a 
study of poor relief; an effort to im- = 
prove the case work of ne 
of public welfare by rendering assist-— 
ance with a number of typical cases; 
assisting county juvenile courts and 
probation officers to standardize their 
work. 
The State Superintendent of Public 
ae the State Health Officer, 
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and the Commissioner of Public Welfare 
form a State Child Welfare Commis- 
sion, whose duty it is to enforce the 
child labor laws, the law providing for 
seats in certain mercantile and manu- 
_ facturing plants, and the sanitary regu- 
_ lations. The County Superintendent 
of Public Welfare is the authorized 
local agent of this commission. Al- 
coincident with the establish- 
ment of the North Carolina Board of 
Public Welfare was the establishment 
of the School of Public Welfare at the 
State University. The director of this 
school serves as consulting expert to 
the State Board of Public Welfare. 
Other details of the relationship of the 
University School and the State Board 
will be discussed elsewhere in this 
paper. 

When a department of government 
such as a State Board of Public Welfare 
has once been established, the first 
thing to confront is the fact that, as 
‘some one has pertinently remarked, 
“It’s easier to get good laws than it is 

to get good out of the law.” So it is 

4 _ just as well to appraise the situation to 

see what difficulties and dangers are 
- be encountered, how they may be 
met, and what are to be the far-reach- 
ing effects of the work. “ss 


DIFFICULTIES AND 


The first thing to be encountered is 
the attitude of a great number of people 
_ who see in every public office created 
an extra burden to them as taxpayers, 
and an easy berth for some one else. 
It is usually, too, the individual who 
pays the smallest taxes and makes the 
least contribution to civic progress, 
that speaks the loudest. This is illus- 

trated with an incident that happened 

- in a certain county in the state. It 
had been advertised in the local papers 
that I was to appear before the county 
authorities on a certain date to ask for 
the appointment of a es 


of Public Welfare. ‘The public was 
invited to express an opinion as to the 
appointment. The only organized op. 
position that was in evidence on the 
day the decision was to be made was 
led by a comparatively well-to-do but 
unlettered farmer, who had gathered 
together a number of people from dif- 
ferent sections of the county, to pro- 
test against any increase in taxation. 
The majority of his followers could 
neither read nor write; obviously they 
could have no conception of what they 
were fighting, but they had a voice 
and they had a vote; they were entitled 
to a hearing, and their leader expressed 
himself emphatically. He took for 
his text, “The back of the farmer is 
broke with taxes.” “What's your 
farm worth?” asked the county attor- 
ney. “Well, about ten or twelve 
thousand dollars,” he replied. “If 
that’s so,” said the county attorney, 
after figuring a little, “what we are 
planning to appropriate for welfare 
work in this county will cost you 
around eighty-three cents a year.” 
Some one in the room began to laugh, 
others followed suit, and the work was 
saved by an incident. 

But the story of the farmer is typical 


_ of a condition that is quite prevalent, 
- and not confined by any means to the 


illiterate class. Frequently educated 
people are indifferent and really an- 
tagonistic to social work because they 
are uninformed as to the extent and 
seriousness of our social disabilities. 
To most social workers, and certainly 
those having experience in rural fields, 
such statements as these will sound 
familiar: “There aren’t many weak- 
minded children in our community;” 
“There isn’t any child labor here;” 
“We haven’t any cotton mills, and 
anyway I always worked and it didn't 
hurt me;” “All the children around 
here are in school that ought to be.” 
To overcome such an attitude it must 
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be proved that the work is needed, and 
that it pays from an economical as 
well as a social view point. Both are 
difficult—principally because they can- 
not be quickly done; and in the mean- 
time an impatient public is demanding 
something for its money. In order to 
prove that the work is needed, surveys 
must be made and statistics gathered 
that will bring to light conditions as 
they actually exist, and that will give 
a basis for the requirements of the 
Board, and justify statements as to 
future probabilities. 

If time and money are available it is 
not so difficult to prove that preventive 
measures are justifiable from an eco- 
nomic view point, and it can be done 
by typical local examples. The folk 
in my country know or care little about 
the Kallikak family; they do know 
and many have suffered from the 
Francis family. Joe Francis and his 
wife were a feeble-minded couple who 
married about twenty-five years ago. 
They had eight children, two of whom 
died in infancy. So far, we have been 
able to find only four of these children; 
three of whom are in the North Caro- 
lina State Training School for Mental 
Defectives, the other one in a school 
in South Carolina. The wife, Winnie, 
is a drunkard and a dope fiend who is 
up in the police court every few weeks. 
She was for a short period in the State 
Hospital for the Insane, where her 
husband is now, a victim of paresis. 
The churches, the associated charities, 
a child placing society, the state, have 
all contributed, and will continue to 
contribute, to the support of this 
family. The study being made by the 
State Board of Public Welfare is not 
completed, but it has gone far enough 
to estimate that the ultimate sum that 
the Francis family has cost society will 
be so startling that even “he who runs 
may read;”” how much cheaper it would 
have been to have ‘his Joe and 
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Winnie as children in a school for men- 
tal defectives, and prevented the pro- 
duction of their undesirable offspring. 
Another difficulty to overcome is the 
necessity for shattering pleasant tradi- 
tions, that have been carefully nur- 
tured and extensively believed, if we 
are to be honest with the public and 
with our own consciences. That sin- 
cere and unselfish people have been the 
chief promoters of these traditions 
makes the truth seem sometimes al- 
most cruel. For instance, in many 
states institutional care of children, 
particularly in orphanages, is still sur- 
rounded by a terrific amount of senti- 
ment that a real knowledge of the fact 
does not justify; and to get the public 
to put aside sentiment and consider 
the facts from a more or less cold, 
analytical point of view is far from 
easy. There has been, too, no way 
in many instances of getting such 
facts as results of institutional work 
with children for follow-up work, and 
a satisfactory system of record keeping 
does not exist. Consequently, exag- 
gerated and groundless statements are 
made without fear of dispute. The 
North Carolina Board of Public Wel- 
fare made a study of the cases of e 
children, representing three different 
types of child-caring agencies. Asa 
result of this we must say to certain 
people: “Here are the actual — 
tions of a typical group of children 
sent out or placed by your agency. — 
We have found the facts by careful im 
vestigation and unfortunately the facts 
and your statements do not agree. 


We have not only to destroy — 


and satisfying illusions, but endeavor to — 


force people from old accustomed meth- | a 


ods to newer ones. I sometimes feel 
that the most difficult work of a Public 
Welfare Board is the a 
that rests upon it to make people un-— 
derstand that real social progress can- 
not be about by 
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that tears and emotions undirected by 
a scientific spirit have never resulted in 
a real constructive program. No one 
believes that all the good that is in 
human nature shall not be organized 
and brought to bear on social work; 
but we also know that training and 
experience and hard common sense 
must be the equipment of the social 
worker if human beings are not to be 
unduly experimented on. The en- 
couraging view point is the fact that 
the majority of people in child welfare 
work are sincere and have the same 
object in view—the salvaging of the 
child, even if they do disagree as to the 
best methods. If an approach is made 
in a spirit of tolerance, generosity and 
fellowship they will eventually fall 
in line with efforts to standardize the 
work and further a state program in 
which all agencies should participate. 
This much-to-be-desired condition is 
frequently retarded by an irritating 
“We are the people, all wisdom dies 
with us” attitude on the part of the 
state agency—something that should 
be carefully avoided. 

Then there is the ever present danger 
and justifiable fear on the part of the 
public of centralization of power. Just 
how far the state government should 
go in its efforts to carry out the con- 
stitutional mandate that all men shall 
have an opportunity for life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, and at 
the same time avoid lessening individ- 
ual responsibility and discouraging 
initiative, is a serious question. It is 
obvious that social progress will travel 
a very uneven road unless there is 
some general plan for the good of all 
and some agency that has the power to 
supervise and execute to a limited ex- 
tent. Rich and progressive counties 
where social leadership exists would 
have compulsory school attendance 
laws, child labor laws, establish juve- 
nile courts, give attention to the needs 
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of the poor and defective; other coun- 
ties or communities would be indif- 
ferent to all or many of these measures, 
We believe we are overcoming this 
difficulty to some extent in North Caro- 
lina through the plan of county units 
of public welfare. These have some 
definite responsibilities under the state 
law, they are required to send in certain 
reports and represent the state in cer- 
tain instances, but they are largely 
left to their own wishes when it comes 
to promoting, correlating and applying 
local ideas and efforts, and using local 
agencies, the state acting in an advisory 
and assisting capacity only. No state 
program of public welfare should be 
made so inelastic in its general con- 
ception that it cannot conform to local 
conditions. I believe this can be done 
without endangering definite and in- 
tegral policies that must be maintained 
by the state department. 

That we will not see the forest for 
looking at the trees is another danger, 
especially in a state that has a program 
comparable to North Carolina’s county 
plan of public welfare. In every 
county there has been placed an agency 
responsible for all classes of people in 
need of help. Immediately this num- 
ber becomes so great and their prob- 
lems so definite and appalling that it is 
almost impossible to keep from being 
overwhelmed, and becoming com- 
pletely entangled in the network of 
individual cases. But even this can 
be overcome. ‘Three years ago I went 
to a certain county to assist a newly 
appointed superintendent of public 
welfare start his work. He was new 
and totally inexperienced in social 
work, and three cases were causing 
him the greatest concern. A defective 


girl, a delinquent boy and the neglected 
children of an immoral mother made 
the problem that loomed large and 
overwhelming to the exclusion of al- 
most everything else. This summer 
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the same man a County- 
Wide Playground Association in which 
all the churches are represented. To 
this association the county has donated 
a tract of one hundred acres of finely 
timbered land on which there is a lake. 
It is the plan of the Association to 
make a miniature chautauqua of this 
place. The local paper says: “Much 
credit is due County Welfare Superin- 
tendent, J. H. Allen, who has been an 
untiring worker in promoting this 
enterprise. Mr. Allen is constantly on 
the lookout for opportunities to benefit 
the youngsters and to add to their 
happiness. This playground will af- 
ford an opportunity for pleasant out- 
ings to hundreds of children who have 
heretofore never enjoyed those pleas- 
ures.” 

The last difficulty to be mentioned 
is probably the most serious one of 
all—the need for trained workers to 
carry out the program and plan of the 
state department, and overcoming this 
difficulty will include to a large extent 
the solving of all others. That such 
workers are more successful if familiar 
with local conditions and if they have 
a local background is also true. An- 
other view point is this: to take highly 
trained workers, accustomed to city 
work, where adequate facilities are 
available to handle practically any 
social problem, and put them in small 
towns or rural communities where the 
worker has not only to solve the prob- 
lems but be ingenious enough to make 
the facilities, is exceedingly discourag- 
ing to the worker and unsatisfactory 
to the client. The School of Pub- 
lie Welfare at the State University 
is rendering a great service to social 
progress not only in North Carolina, 
but in the south as a whole, by training 
workers to meet the situation as it 
exists in the south today. In recom- 
mending the establishment of the 
School of Public Ww elfare to = Board 


THE — San 


of Trustees of the University of North 
Carolina, President Chase said: 


Nothing is more clear than that, if the © 


citizenship of state and nation is to grapple 
successfully with the ever more complex 


problems of modern democracy, if popular 


government is to work effectively in these 
confusing times, our educational system as 
a whole must stress as never before the 
instruction of our youth in matters of com- 
mon weal. A knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal laws of society, of what democracy 
really means and what its problems are, 
a spirit of social-mindedness which leads 
the individual to look beyond himself and 
to think of himself in relation to his 
community—these things are more and 
more requisite for good citizenship. 

North Carolina, feeling her way towards 
the solution of new social problems con- 
sequent upon the growing complexity of 
her life, with her new program of social 
legislation needs, and will need, leaders 
well trained in the fundamentals of their 
tasks. 


One, two and four year courses of 
professional training are given in the 
School of Public Welfare, and, in addi- 
tion to this, summer institutes are 
arranged for special groups. Under 
the joint direction of the State Board 
of Charities and Public Welfare and 
the University, two weeks of special 
institutes are held each summer for 
superintendents of public welfare and 
institutional officials. At these special 
public welfare institutes the subjects 
are divided into three classes: Those 
having to do with general problems 
and policies in relation to public wel- 
fare; those having to do with state and 
county policy and public welfare ad- 
ministration; and those having to do 


with specific problems and methods of | al 


work. Needless to say these institutes 
present a splendid opportunity 


standardizing social work throughout 
the state and the attendance has been ; 
encouraging in number and interest 

shown. 
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EFORE we give a review of the 
development of county public 
welfare work in Missouri, it will be 
apropos to trace the early development 
of the movement of county public 


welfare work, for that movement had 


its inception in Missouri, and owes 

to no small extent its existence to the 

pioneer work of Mr. L. A. Halbert of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


GENESIS OF MOVEMENT oF COUNTY 
Pusiic WELFARE WorkK 


The situation in which this move- 
ment had its beginning dates back to 
1908. The Board of Pardons and 
Paroles of Kansas City, of which Mr. 
Halbert was secretary at that time, 
‘i that the conditions which af- 
fected the discharged offender needed 
to be supervised. In addition to this, 
there was a great deal of unemploy- 
ment, and problems presented by the 


delinquent, dependent and defective 
classes came 
- Because of this situation, Mayor T. T. 


into the foreground. 


Crittenden appointed a committee 
of three to study social and living 
conditions among these classes, and 
to draw up recommendations for 
improvement. 

This committee soon found that 
more was necessary. It recommended 
that the Mayor appoint a large repre- 
sentative committee which was to 
make a careful study of the city’s 
responsibility toward the socially in- 
adequate classes. This study was to 
be the basis of a constructive program. 


after an intensive it recom- 


The Development of County Public Welfare 
Work in Missouri 


By A. F. 
my? Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri 


mended the establishment of a Board 
of Public Welfare in Kansas City 
which was to have general supervision 
of all welfare work that was done 
among the socially inadequate classes, 
On April 11, 1910, an ordinance was 
passed which provided for the creation 
of this board. Three days later it was 
signed and became effective. Mr. 
Halbert was appointed as the first 
superintendent of the board. 

Shortly after Mr. Halbert had 
assumed his duties with this new board, 
he was invited to come to Topeka to 
outline at a public meeting a plan, 
whereby the principles that were in- 
corporated in the Kansas City Board 
of Public Welfare might be applied 
in the smaller communities of Kansas: 

Following this, Mr. A. W. McaAl 
lister of the North Carolina Board of 
Public Welfare asked Mr. Halbert for 
suggestions for developing public wel- 
fare work in small cities and in rural 
communities. In response to this 
request, Mr. Halbert worked up an 
outline in which he made the county 
the administrative unit in public 
welfare work. Mr. McAllister thea 
became a moving spirit in the promo 
tion of the idea of county public 
welfare work in North Carolina, and 
in securing the passage of a bill which 
included many of the provisions whieh 
Mr. Halbert had outlined. Chief of 
these was the provision for county 
boards of public welfare and the ap 
pointment of county superintendents 


1 For copy of speech see “A Plan for Codrd- 
nating State Public Welfare Work,” by L. 4 
Halbert, Survey 28; pp. 660-62. 
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Thus we see that 


of public welfare. 
the North Carolina plan of county 
public welfare work really grew out 
of the Kansas City experiment. 

A second line of development in 
county public welfare work can be 


traced in Missouri. In 1915 Mr. 
Halbert drew up a bill for the State of 
Missouri, which provided that county 
boards of public welfare should be 
appointed by the judge of the Circuit 
Court. These boards were to have 
charge of “the administration of the 
charitable, correctional and social wel- 
fare activities of the county,” serving 
without compensation. The bill also 
provided for the appointment of county 
superintendents of public welfare. 
Mr. Halbert introduced this bill in the 
1915 session, but it was defeated. 
The chief reasons for its defeat were: 
First, county courts objected to having 
the Circuit Court appoint boards of 
public welfare in the counties because 
of the fact that often a judge of the 
Circuit Court would not be a repre- 
sentative of a given county in which 
he might make the appointment. 
It was feared that thus outsiders might 


control the appointment of these 
boards. Second, in 1915, there was 


no special organization to sponsor the 
bill; there was no organized sentiment 
back of it, this being prior to the days 
of the Children’s Code Commission, 
which has been so effective in promot- 
ing special legislation in Missouri. 

In 1917, the Children’s Code Com- 
mission again introduced the bill, 
providing for county superintendents 
of public welfare. The object in in- 
cluding the bill was to secure a local, 
trained and responsible person, who 
would be able to put into effect some 
of the laws that affect the welfare of 
children. 

The bill was somewhat modified 
in that it provided that the county 


boards of public welfare were to be 
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appointed by the County Court. 
Further, the bill provided for a civil © 
service examination which was to be 
conducted by the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections in order — 
to determine whether persons were 
qualified for the work, and to determine i. 
the degree of their qualification prior to fe 
their appointment. This feature of the 


law proved to be especially objection- 
able to local authorities. They feared 
it would give the state board too much 
control. The law was again defeated. 

In 1919, the bill was introduced a 


other bills by the Children’s Code 
Commission, and it again failed, pos- 
sibly not so much because of any 
objectionable features, but largely 
because the Commission was cham- _ 
pioning too many bills to be successful 
in securing the passage of all of them 
in the limited time that was available. 

At the time of the session of 1921, 
the Children’s Code Commission once 
more introduced legislation providing 
for county public welfare work. In 
this legislation the bill which provided 
for the appointment of county super- | 
intendents of public welfare was 
adopted, but the companion bill which 
provided for county boards of public 
welfare was defeated. 


PROVISIONS OF THE Missournt Law 


The law, which was adopted in 
1921, delegates the following respon- _ 
sibilities to county superintendents © 
of public welfare: 


A. Constructive relief of poverty. 
B. Proper care and placing of home- => 

less, orphaned and neglected 

children. 
C. Effective enumeration, education 
and physical treatment of ev- 
ery handicapped child, in- 
cluding deaf, blind, crippled : 
and feeble-minded. 
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D. Modern treatment of  delin- 
quency. 


E. Strict enforcement of child labor 
and school attendance laws. 

F. Intelligent care of mental de- 
fectives. 

G. Promotion of wholesome recrea- 
tion and the elimination of 
undesirable influences in pub- 
lic amusements. 

H. Organization of community re- 
sources for public health im- 
provements, etc. 

I. Studying causes of social problems 
and instituting programs of 
education and prevention. 


Further, there is one important 
difference in the provisions of the 
Missouri law, as compared with the 
North Carolina law. The North Caro- 


_ lina law is mandatory while the Mis- 
_souri law is optional. 
is a great and far-reaching one. 

the present time there is much differ- 


This difference 
At 


ence of opinion as to whether Missouri 


; has made a mistake in adopting an 
_ optional law, but the merits and 
shortcomings of this provision will 


be discussed at length later. 


PLAN oF DEVELOPMENT 


_ Shortly after the law went into effect, 
the secretary of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, Mr. J. L. 
Wagner, called into conference a 
representative of the University of 
Missouri and Mr. Halbert of the 
National Public Welfare League, for 
the purpose of outlining a manual of 
procedure. In this manual the proj- 
ects of the county public welfare work, 
which is to be developed under the 
law, and which is to be carried on by 


the superintendents, was set forth 
: in detail, indicating the concrete prob- 
lems which are to be attacked and the 


methods of dealing with them. This 


manual was to serve as a guide to 


intendents. Further, a tentative plan 
for developmental work was agreed 


upon. The National Public Welfare 
League was to open the field in the 
counties by sending speakers to arouse 
public interest in the appointment 
of county superintendents of public 
welfare, and they were also to influence 
the county courts to make appoint- 
ments. This preliminary work was 
to be followed by an expert from the 
State Board of Charities and Corree- 
tions, who was to carry forward the 
work in the county, and was also 
to organize the civic and social forces 
of the county in such a way as to bring 
about the immediate appointment of a 
county superintendent of public wel- 
fare. 

The University of Missouri, through 
its School of Social Economy in 
St. Louis and especially through its 
Training School for Rural Social Serv- 
ice at Columbia, was to provide trained 
leaders for this work and was to co- 
operate with the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections in developing 


_ standards in this new work. 


Tue PRESENT STATUS OF THE Work 


At the present time, thirteen counties 
have appointed superintendents of 
public welfare; in many cases they are 
those who formerly served as school 
attendance officers, or as probation 
officers. A number of counties at the 
present time are considering the ap 
pointment of a superintendent of 
public welfare. 

In the counties in which appoint- 
ments have been effected, excellent 
progress is being made in opening 
this whole field of work. The newly 
appointed officers are all enthusiastic 
about it, and their first conference for 
the purpose of working out uniform 
standards and methods was held in 
November. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PROBLEMS 


The problems that confront Missouri 
in the development of county public 
welfare work may be approached from 
three standpoints: First, from the 
standpoint of the existing machinery 
which will be supplanted in part by 
this new work. Second, from the 
standpoint of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, which will 
have to open up this field of work in 
many counties through educational 
work, and which will have to develop 
standards and supervise this work, if 
it is to be successful. Third, from the 
standpoint of the counties, the work is 
pioneer work in view of the fact that in 
most instances they have never come 
into touch with any form of social work 
that is worthy of the name. This 
means that it will require a great deal 
of propaganda and educational work 
before an informed and interested group 
of people can be secured who will in- 
fluence the County Court to make all 
adequate appropriation and to appoint 
a superintendent of public welfare. 

A fundamental difficulty arises out 
of the existing organization which has 
covered a part of the field that is to 
be taken over as public welfare work. 
I have in mind our present organiza- 
tion for probation service and for 
school attendance work. In the past, 
probation officers have been appointed 
by the judge of the Circuit Court. 
Many of these judges are not in sym- 
pathy with this movement which takes 
away from them this appointive power. 
Added to this, you have the personal 
problem of actually depriving the 
probation officer of his office, excepting 
in those cases in which he can be ap- 
pointed as the superintendent of public 
welfare work. 

The problem presented by school 
attendance work of the past is quite 
similar to that which is presented 


by the probation service. School at- 
tendance officers are to be succeeded 
by public welfare agents. If there 
were actual enthusiasm in the State 
Department of Education to make 
this change, local school authorities 
would fall in line with proposals to 
make the change almost automatically, 
but such is as yet not the case. 

The problem which we confront here 
is an organic one. We must secure 
a unity of purpose among three or- 
ganizations: the State Board of Chari- 
ties, the State Board of Education 
and the organization of Circuit Judges 
of Missouri. Only in so far as we have 
active codperation and effort among 
these three can we hope to make rapid 
progress in county public welfare 
work. 

Two factors have handicapped the 
State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions in promoting and in developing 
this work, since the law which provides 
for the appointment of county public 
welfare agents has been enacted. First, 
shortly after the law went into effect, the 
political change in the executive head of 
the state led to a reorganization of the 
personnel of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections. Four new mem- 
bers were appointed to succeed per- 
sons in nearly every case, who had 
given years of thought and unselfish 
service to the work of the board. 
The newly appointed members are 
sincere and serious, and will render _ 
excellent service, but it has required — 
time for them to become familiar with — 
the ideals and problems as well as the © 
program which the old board was 
carrying on. 

Second, developmental work was 
layed because of a change in the execu- = 
tive secretaryship of the board. 
eight months of time elapsed in the in- 
terim in which the State Board at- i 
tempted to release its former secretary 
and secure a new man, Mr. ln 
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Talbot. After he had been secured, it 
required some time for him to become 
familiar with the work and toreorganize 
the office, so that he could promote 
this work effectively in the counties. 

Third, the new board and the new 
secretary both see the need of promot- 
ing the work, but the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections has been 
so limited by law that its appropria- 
tions are entirely inadequate to ap- 
point an adequate field staff to develop 
this work. At the present time only 
one active field agent is employed who 
devotes most of her time to this work. 
A staff of at least three or four indi- 
viduals should be appointed to de- 
velop the work rapidly and success- 
fully. Missouri has 114 counties and 
it will be humanly impossible for one 
worker to cover any large number of 
these counties in the near future. 

In the local communities the follow- 
ing difficulties present themselves: 

First: In the communities which 
already have some form of social work 
there is fear and prejudice on the part 
of private agencies and their active 
agents; in a number of cases, appoint- 
ments have been delayed or have been 
rather unfortunate, because the sala- 
ried workers of private agencies as well 
as some of the board members inter- 
fered with an intelligent development 
of the work. In some counties, how- 
ever, this difficulty has been obviated 
since the private agency, with its 
worker or workers, has joined hands 
with the County Court by having the 
representative of the private agency 
appointed as the superintendent of 
public welfare; a part of his or her 
salary is paid by the County Court. 
Wherever such an alliance has been 
effected, duplication has been avoided 
and the usefulness of the social workers 
who are already in the field has been 
tremendously increased, in view of the 
fact that they have more authority 


and their permanent support is more 
certain. 

The most hopeful solution of this 
entire problem has been effected re- 
cently between the State Board of 
Charities and the Southwestern Di- 
vision of the American Red Cross, 
An agreement has been made between 
the two, according to which, wherever 
possible, the social work of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross is to be affiliated with 
the county public welfare work and 
the active agents in the field are to be 
made superintendents of public wel- 
fare. This agreement will not only 
forestall opposition, fear and prejudice 
in a number of counties, but it will 
actually hasten the appointment of a 
superintendent of public welfare in 
most counties, and give to the county 
a worker who has the confidence and 
the loyal support of the local com- 
munity, all of which are essential in 
effective work. 

The agreement also offers a partial 
solution to another problem which is 
an exceedingly knotty one. Many 
counties of Missouri are actually in 
debt. They have tried to operate on 
the same revenue on which they op- 
erated twenty-five years ago in spite 
of the fact that new offices have been 
created, and all expenditures have 
increased. County courts in_ these 
counties are reluctant in creating 
this new office which calls for a new 
appropriation. They will do this only 
if they can be convinced that it is 
worth while. If in these counties the 
funds, which the American Red Cross 
has, can be utilized for a brief period 
in which demonstration work can be 
done, the way will be open for the 
establishment of county welfare work. 
Wherever this can be done, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross can render a twofold 
service: first, it can assist in making 
social service a permanent public 
function; second, it can contribute 
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to that new function in the rural com- 
munities of Missouri something of the 
spirit and standards which have charac- 
terized the work of the American 
Red Cross. 

Second, another serious problem 
arises in the counties in which there 
has never been any form of social 
work. In many rural communities 
of Missouri there are very few indi- 
viduals who know anything about the 
meaning of this new law. They have 
had no contacts with any form of social 
work and it is exceedingly difficult for 
them to visualize the place of the 
county superintendent of public welfare. 

In these counties the courts are 
generally under great pressure to keep 
down the county expenditures and 
there is no public opinion which can 
be utilized to bring about an appoint- 
ment through the courts unless such 
opinion is created as the result of 
outside influences. 

The real problem, therefore, in the 
local communities, is to develop an 
intelligent constituency for county 
public welfare work. This will re- 
quire time and patience and demonstra- 
tion work. The only hope in the 
situation is that the influence of the 
counties that have made appointments, 
the influence of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections and the 
University of Missouri will, in a 
reasonably short time, build up an 
intelligent constituency. If that can 
be done, the optional feature of our 


legislation will be justified. 


EvaLuaTION or County PuBtic 
WELFARE 
In view of what has been accom- 
plished in states which have effective 
leadership in rural communities in 
social service and in view of what has 
been accomplished in some of the 
counties of Missouri, it is possible 
to make an appraisal of the value of 


county welfare work. The following 
points are coming into clear relief: 

1. The legislation of Missouri and 
the development that is following it is 
helping to define the field of social 
work in rural communities. It is 
becoming obvious to many that public 
welfare activities constitute just as 
definite a county function as public 
instruction or as the function of a 
county farm agent. 

2. The introduction of this local 
agent to carry on social work provides 
an effective connecting-link between 
state agencies and local problems. 
It also gives us an effective mediating 
agent between expert service, which is 
available in the state or in the nation 
and difficult local human problems. 

3. The new plan of public welfare 
work introduces economy into county 
expenditures for the poor. Pauper 
lists are being cut progressively. Un- 
worthy cases are being eliminated; 
those capable of improvement are 
being rehabilitated, and new cases 
are handled with discretion. 

4. Public welfare work means pre- 
ventive work. Much of the work 
centers about the child; placing the 
homeless in homes that are helpful; 
bringing normal children into school; 
securing treatment and training for 
the sick and defective; and protecting 
all children against unwholesome in- 
fluences in the neighborhood. 

5. The new plan of welfare work 
distributes equally the expenditures 
for social betterment. Under private 
philanthropy only a small percentage 
of citizens contribute toward social 
betterment; under this new legislation 
every taxpayer contributes his share 
toward the work. 

6. The new legislation provides an 
effective unit for the administration 
of welfare activities. In every county 
there are many towns and cities which | 
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person as welfare agent. The county 
is the logical unit, either for the em- 
ployment of a full-time or of a part- 
time agent in public welfare work. 
If there are large cities in the county, 
_or if the county happens to be a large 
one, additional workers can be added 
to the staff. 
7. The new law provides an active 
agent, a directing head for social work 
in the rural community. It makes 


it somebody’s business to give all of 
his energy to the reorganization of 
community forces for social 
At present nearly all 


better- 
of our 


ment. 


social legislation i in Missouri i is a dead 
letter in the rural communities simply 
because there is no trained and re- 
sponsible person there to interpret it 
and to make it effective. 

8. The new law effects céordination 
of all of the agencies for social better- 
ment. The care of the poor, the sick, 
the delinquent, the truant and the 


working child constitute interrelated | 


problems, and efforts in their behalf 
must be codrdinated. Such codrdina- 
tion is assured by providing a single 
agent who is responsible for all of the 
problems of human welfare. 
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eae a careful study of the papers 
that have preceded in this volume, 
and from many other studies and 
observations, several important general 
conclusions seem warranted. These 
conclusions are such as to indicate a 
very clear need for more uniform 
standards of organization and ad- 
ministration for state departments 
of public welfare in the United States. 
The purpose of such uniform standards 
will be to promote the effectiveness 
and comprehensiveness of public wel- 
fare services and the economy of 
administration rather than to seek 
centralization and control. Uniform 
standards of the proper sort will, in 
the very nature of the case, permit of 
all needed and appropriate adaptation 
to local conditions. The purpose of 
this paper is to emphasize the need for 
uniform standards; to discuss certain 
tendencies toward uniformity and to 
urge further study of the whole prob- 
lem of organization and administration 
of public welfare in the United States. 

Among the general conclusions that 
seem warranted are the following: 

1. There is everywhere agreement 
that the problems of public welfare 
demand increasingly such organization 
and administrative plans as “the claims 
of humanity and the public good may 
require.” 

2. The great majority of the states, 
in recognition of this fact, have under- 
taken to work out their problems 
through some more definite and im- 
proved form of supervision and control. 
#3. But the outstanding feature in 
the whole field is perhaps the wide 
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variation and almost complete lack nae 
of uniform methods, organization and 
scope of work undertaken. ‘a 
4. Inspiteof wide variationstherecan 
be shown clearly certain common needs, 
purposes and prospects, manifestly sus- 
ceptible to uniform treatment. oor 

5. There are certain difficulties, both _ 
in present application and in historical __ 

development, that are common to all _ 
state departments. 
6. The financial problem involved | 
constitutes an increasingly important _ 
one in that it will include the ex- 
penditure of from one-sixth to one- 
fourth of state appropriations, ex- 
clusive of local town and county funds © 
and of many border-line charges. 
7. A separate study will be necessary — : 


for the better understanding and 


organization of the financial administra- _ ag 


tion and methods of institutions and 
state departments involved. 

8. From all these conclusions it 
would seem wise to attempt oa 
general statement as to the form and 
scope of the desired type of depertmint | 
to which the majority of states — 
conform. 

9. There is urgent need for further _ 
study; for agreement on general pur- | 
poses and plans and for the recognition — 
of the hard and difficult 
which may not seem to conform to 
theoretical discussions and ideals. 


Aut States Must a Pro- 


GRAM OF PuBLic WELFARE a 


Concerning the general agreement __ 
that all states must go forward in the 
development of a program of public = 
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welfare, there is need for little dis- 
cussion. There is no state which 
refuses to undertake something for 
its socially deficient in the unequal 
places of life. It would seem clear 
that any progressive state would prefer 
to undertake all efforts in the best 
possible way to obtain results and to 
conserve the energies and moneys of 
its citizens. It would seem, further- 
more, that any progressive state would 
elect to work out such measures and 
methods as would not only serve its 
unfortunates, but prevent, or con- 
stantly reduce to its lowest possible 
limit, the socially deficient among 
its constituency, and thus render a 
twofold service to all its people. The 
constructive and preventive measures, 
therefore, take on the more important 
aspects, both from the view of demo- 
cratic service and from the viewpoint 
of economy of funds. It is clear, 
furthermore, that any state pro- 
fessing to render a democratic service 
through efficient government will seek 
to include all of its departmental efforts 
in its scientific methods, rather than 
only a part. Public welfare, there- 
fore, may no longer be neglected in the 
program of any forward-looking state. 


Masoriry or Srates Have Apoprep 
A DEFINITE ORGANIZATION 


Concerning the second conclusion, 
namely, that the majority of states 
have undertaken some form of or- 
ganization, there is need only to refer 
to the summary and to call attention 
to common omissions and deficiencies. 
Miss Breckenridge’s excellent paper 
(see p. 93) gives the best summary 
that has been made and interprets 
the present conditions clearly in terms 
of historical backgrounds and present 
tendencies. From a study of this 
summary one might hasten to the 
conclusion that all states save three, 
Mississippi, Nevada and Utah, have 


at 
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4 


established definite forms of organiza- 
tion dealing with public welfare ac- 
tivities. From further study, how- 
ever, it is clear that many other states 
do not have adequate organized de- 
partments such as would be considered 
a minimum essential in public educa- 
tion, public health, public finance and 
other departments. The wide varia- 
tion will be noted below; suffice it to 
note here that less than half of the 
states have established complete de- 
partmental organizations that go be- 
yond the accidental and partial system 
represented by the necessary minimum 
service of some sort of board of super- 
vision or control as it relates to in- 
stitutions only. Many of these boards 
include educational institutions. It 
is noteworthy, however, that practi- 
cally every state is on record for a 
better and more comprehensive and 
economical organization and that few, 
if any, of those whose departments are 
not organized, consider the present 
plan anything more than a step in the 
right direction. Twelve states have 
definitely adopted the term “public 
welfare” and a number of others are 
setting the stage for reorganization, 
looking toward the establishment of 
a departinent of public welfare. Evy- 
erywhere there is desire and tendency 
toward improvement. The National 
Conference for Social Work, state 
conferences for social work, and other 
agencies, including those for the im- 
provement of national and local gov- 
ernment, are joining in the movement. 
That results will be forthcoming there 
can be no doubt. 


VARIATION OF Metuops, OrGANIZA- 
TION AND SCOPE 
Examination of the data already 
presented will serve to show the re- 
markable variation in the different 
states. In addition to the summaries, 
however, there are certain other factors 
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that need to be emphasized. Even 
where states adopt the same termi- 
nology for their departments there is 
wide divergence in practice and form 
of organization. Indeed no two states 
approximate the same methods or 
organization. Were it not a fact, and 
were it not self-evident that social 
organization in relation to government 
tends to grow up through accidental 
methods and forms, the student of 
public welfare would be loath to be- 
lieve that such divergence could exist 
in a nation whose objectives include 
effective government looking toward 
broad services economically rendered. 

The different designations for state 
activities, as expressed in the form 
of boards or departments are as follows: 


Charities and Corrections, ten states 

Charities and Reform, two states at 

Charities and Probation, one state 

Charities, four states 

Aid and Charities, one state 

Charities and Public Welfare, one state 

Public Welfare, twelve states 

Child Welfare, two states 

Boards of Control, six states 

Boards of Administration, two states 

Commissioners of State Institutions, one 
state 

Board of Control and Economy, one state 

Directors of State Institutions, one state 

Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
one state 

Commission on Penal and Charitable 
Institutions, one state 

Children’s Guardians, one state 


To this diversity of terminology 
should be added further variation: 
Alabama and Arizona, for instance, 
have boards of control of all institutions 
and may be so classified, as well as 
under the heading “Child Welfare.” 
A number of other states have boards 
of administration differing from the 
specific designation found in their 
peeve ision or control of — 
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institutions. Furthermore, the boards 
of control vary: boards of business 
control, of control of economy, business 
administration, boards of managers; 
while the methods and designations 
within these boards vary yet again. 

Within the state departments there 
is equally great variation as to func- 
tions, services, bureaus, divisions. The 
following more than two score designa- 
tions for bureaus or divisions are 
sufficient to indicate the need for 
further standardization: 


Mental health 
Mental hygiene 
Restoration 
Assistance 
Children he: 
Child welfare 
County organization th 
Education, promotion and publicity 
Institutional supervision 

Criminology 
Social service 
Charities 
Pardons and parole — 
Prisons 

Fiscal activities 
Mothers’ aid way 
Child and animal protection 
Public health service 
Bacteriological 

Medical charities 

Mental defective and delinquents 
Manufacturing and sales 
Infant and boarding homes 
Health 
Athletics 
Adult welfare 
Outdoor relief lag walt 
Jails and almshouses 
Research 
Purchase 
Insane 
Deportation 
Juvenile bureau 
Statistics 
Probation and parole 
— care 
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Poor relief 
Child hygiene 
Vital statistics 
Food and drug inspection 
Examining boards 

Adult wards 

And others A 


Alongside these differences should 
be placed the similar or larger varia- 
tions such as are found in the dual, 
overlapping or conflicting boards or 
commissions within the larger boards. 
Examples are: A board of children’s 
guardians and a state board of mothers’ 
aid within a state board of charities 
and correction; a bureau of child and 
animal protection in a state where a 
board of charities and reform performs 
its work separately; a department of 
public welfare that has to do solely 
with public health; a board of charities 
and reform with control over the state 
fair and its work; a department of 
public welfare having charge of both 
public health and the usual public 
charities and others similar in scope 
and organization. 

It would be expected, therefore, 
that the specific duties and activities 
of the several boards, directors, com- 
missions, departments and bureaus 
would vary as widely as the designa- 
tions of their activities. Such is the 
case. The story of the varying ac- 
tivities of the state departments would 
fill many pages and make a study all in 
itself. A state like New York pro- 
vides in its legislation for some eleven 
duties with reference to its institutions, 
after which it proceeds to add still 
other eleven, made necessary in the 
detail of organization and in the 
omission of other state departments. 
Other states are not different. From 
the usual inspection, visiting and 
supervision of institutions, they vary 
to the planning, erection and main- 
tenance of buildings, the making of 


juvenile courts; they direct community 


elaborate reports, the gathering of 
statistics, the performing of research. 


codperate with state boards; they 


% <5 They plan jails and county homes; they 


P supervise or maintain mothers’ aid; 


they look after probation and the 


recreation; they enforce compulsory 
attendance laws; they look after child 
labor; they organize to prevent vice 
and immorality; they even train teach- 
ers for special classes; they codperate 
in the placement of children; they place 
out children; they follow up the work 
of children’s homes; they work out new 
social legislation; they take over the 
miscellaneous and “leftovers” of demo- 
cratic governmental service. They 
range from minimum services relating 
to the old charities and correction to 
larger activities including county and 
community organization. They range 
from the usual care of the dependent, 
defective and delinquent to the super- 
vision of a state fair and the direction 
of a state system of athletics. They 
range from activities looking solely 
toward the improvement of the condi- 
tions of the socially deficient to activi- 
ties in which all this is omitted and 
all efforts are directed toward the 
improvement of the conditions of those 
who are sick and physically deficient. 


Certain Funcrions AND ACTIVITIES 
Common TO ALL STATES 


It is very clear, however, that in all 
the efforts set forth through organized 
state departments there are certain 
functions and activities that tend to be 
common to all states, or about which 
there is common agreement: 

1. The general field of child welfare. 

2. Certain specific aspects of child 
welfare, such as child placing or the 
licensing of children’s homes. 

3. The general supervision of in- 
stitutions caring for the socially de- 
ficient. 
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4. Certain specific matters relating 
to organization, methods and financing 
in institutions. 

5. The general field of 
and corrections.” 

6. A central board of supervision or 
control. 

7. A departmental organization un- 
der the direction of this board. 

Although there may appear similar 
tendencies in the different states in 
relation to a number of aspects of the 
work not mentioned above, in actual 
practice the topics mentioned are 
about all that can be found to denote 
agreement even in general policy and 
function. It is possible, however, 
from the study of present situations 
and present tendencies to come to 
definite agreement upon certain prin- 
ciples and policies which ought to 
obtain in all the states. 

Some of the most important con- 
siderations underlying the effective 
state department of public welfare, 
stated negatively, seem to be: 

1. It should not deal with “charities” 


‘charities 


2. It should not deal with “correc- 
tions” only. 

8. It should not deal primarily with 
public education and public health. 

4. It should not have to do with 
“institutions”’ only. 

5. It must not ‘omit constructive 
and educational programs. 

6. It must not be political in its 
organization. 

7. It must not tend to overcentral- 
ization. 

8. It must not leave out the local 
units of public welfare. 

9. It must not promote overlapping, 
conflict and inefficiency alongside lack 
of economy. 

10. It must not violate the princi- 
ples of good government. 

Or stated positively there are certain 
equally self-evident considerations up- 


on which there seems to be possible _ ; 


agreement: 

1. It should include the preventive 
and constructive work of public welfare ae . 
as well as the old charities and cor- ier . 

. It should include education, pro- : 
and publicity in its program. 

3. It should provide for trained ; 
workers and officials experienced _ ae 
public service. 

4. Its state department should su- 
pervise all activities within the field 
of public welfare. 

5. Its state department should pro-— 
vide for county units of administra- ar 
tion. 

6. Its state department should be — 
organized with a view to guaranteeing 
uniformity and standardization with- 
out centralization, either of control 
of institutions or of purchasing. : 

7. Its state department should in- 
clude certain standard bureaus or © 
divisions of work. 

8. Its state department should be _ 
the actual working administrative unit, — 
rather than the state board. a 

9. But the state department should 
be under the general supervision of a ve 
non-partisan state board. 

10. The state executive officer should 
be elected by the state board and other 
officials appointed by this officer, with 
the approval of the board. 

11. The state department should be j* 
so organized as to adapt itself to the Sire 
particular state needs and to conform 
to the organization of other 
ments. 

12. The state department should, 
therefore, vary to the extent of taking = 
over the miscellaneous public service Ea 
and general welfare activities omitted a 
in the other departments of state. wise 

13. Within these limits there should 
be uniformity of designation, organiza- __ 
tion and administration that shall 


conform to good government. 
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14. This designation and organiza- 
should include ‘public welfare” 
i in the sense designated in this volume; 
_ it should allow for separate depart- 
ments of public health, public educa- 
tion, agriculture and the other state 
agreed upon; and it 
should work in ‘close coéperation and 
correlation with all such departments. 
r The next step, it would seem, is to 
ke found in the working out of a 
general plan upon which state de- 
partments of public welfare which are 
to be organized, and those already 
organized, may utilize to the best effect. 

7 Such a standard ought to evolve 
gradually through the processes that 
are now going on. Such a standard, 
furthermore, should not be more 
difficult, either in plan or execution, 
_ than the state department of education 
now beginning to work effectively in 
all the states. There need be no more 
difficulty in the way of making the 
necessary adaptations or of permitting 
desired variations in the several states 
than there is in the way of any other 
local adaptations of departments of 
government or civic endeavor. Much 
depends upon the historical back- 
ground, the present organization, and 
the local needs and tendencies. If 
Massachusetts wishes to include town 
planning and housing in the depart- 
ment of public welfare, it is well that 
they should; they are doing effective 
work. Another state might prefer 
to include housing under the depart- 
ment of health or of safety. If North 
Carolina wishes to utilize its county 
superintendents of public welfare for 
the enforcement of the school-attend- 
ance law through family case work 
and the regular legal avenues, but 
prefers to leave the work of the re- 
habilitation of its physically handi- 
capped adults to the vocational divi- 
sion of its state department of educa- 
tion, then this is a good — 
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and a satisfactory exchange of services, 
Similar variations will always be 
necessary and there is no desire on the 
part of anyone to suggest an inflexible 
type of state department of public 
welfare to which all states should 
conform. It is possible, however, 
within the limitations set forth to 
work out a very satisfactory and 
effective type of departmental or. 
ganization for all states. 


Form AND Score or Desrrep Fory 
oF DEPARTMENT 


Until such a type of state depart. 
ment of public welfare has been worked 
out more completely and published, 
the following general requirements 
should offer the basis for effective work. 
In general, the departmental organiza- 
tion should tend to conform to that of 
state departments of education, the 
country over. Further than this, a 
combination of the North Carolina 
plan and the Pennsylvania plan offers 
perhaps the most satisfactory basis 
within the present state systems in 
operation. To these would be added 
special features taken from other state 
departments and from these would be 
taken perhaps features that may prove 
ineffective. Certain it is that both 
state systems can be improved and it 
ought to be the desire of each succeed- 
ing state to achieve a more perfect 
organization of its public welfare de- 
partments than has been hitherto 
developed. The minimum essentials 
for such improvement would seem to 
be: 

1. Each state should have a State 
Board of Public Welfare, appointed 
by the Governor of the State. 

2. Each state should have a De- 
partment of Public Welfare within 
this Board of Public Welfare. 

3. The executive officer of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare should 


_ be a Commissioner of Public Welfare. 
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4. The Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare should be a trained leader elected 
by the State Board of Public Welfare. 

5. Within the State Department of 
Public Welfare there should be at 
least the following bureaus or divisions 


of work: 
a. Bureau of Child Welfare or 
Children. 
b. Bureau of Mental Health or 
Hygiene. 


ce. Bureau of Institutional Super- 
vision or Control. 

d. Bureau of County or Community 
Organization. 

e. Bureau of Rehabilitation or Res- 
toration. 

f. Bureau of Education, Promotion 
and Publicity. 

6. The heads of these bureaus should 
be appointed by the Commissioner 
of Public Welfare and confirmed by 
the State Board of Public Welfare; 
other members of the staff should be so 
appointed. 

7. The county should be the unit of 
work out in the state and each county 
should have a board of public welfare 
and an executive officer or staff who 
shall be trained social workers. 

8. Both the state and county plan 
should provide for close correlation 
with voluntary agencies and efforts. 

9. Each state will, therefore, prob- 
ably need to combine and reduce and 
unify certain of its present boards and 
departments, at the same time that 
it enlarges its total activities. 

10. The entire plan should provide 
that the state department so organized 
or perfected will conform to the grow- 
ing tendency toward better organized 
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central government through effective 
departments that permit of greater 
economy and of greater local control 
in all details of democratic service. 

It is difficult to find any valid ob- 
jections to the enactment of the mini- 
mum standards set forth above. There 
are difficulties to be overcome, but 
they are less than have been the diffi- 
culties that have faced other depart- 
ments like the Department of Educa- 
tion, or even those that have been 
encountered in the working out of the 
supervision and control of institutions 
and the old charities and corrections. 
It has been only a little while since 
county departments of education were 
incompletely organized and their super- 
intendents were untrained. Even now 
there are many counties in the United 
States where county officials give but 
part time and are untrained for their 
work. Yet no one is disposed to 
argue thereby that state and county 
departments of public education are 
not attainable. The whole history 
of public education and its administra- 
tion is an inspiring example of progress 
in the effective organization of state 
and county departments. That pub- 
lic welfare administration must go 
somewhat in advance of its social — 
constituency is but evidence of its 
conformity to all social measures, 
legislation and progress. It may ap-* 
pear a local and temporary difficulty; 
it is no objection. Finally, the ques- | 
tion may be raised: What is the al- 
ternative which states shall adopt 
if not an effective and economical ad- — 
ministration of this clearly recognised — 
larger service of government? 
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HE problems of public welfare ad- 
ministration are legion, but per- 

haps there is none on which there is 
sharper difference of opinion than on 
the fundamental problem of where the 
responsibility and authority for such a 
department should lie. Should it be 
vested in a board or in a single elective 
official? If a board, what kind of a 
board? The legislation of our various 
states and the charters of our cities 
differ widely and change not infre- 
quently on this question. 
_ An interested committee of social 
_ workers, of which the writer has been a 
_ member, recently submitted the prob- 
lem to the members of the Govern- 
‘mental Research Conference with a re- 
quest for their opinions. They gave 

the matter very generous considera- 
| | tion, nineteen men replying. Of these, 

fifteen believed that “centralization of 
authority and responsibility should be 
secured by the appointment of the wel- 
fare head by the mayor” (or governor 
if a state department). Only four 
favored a board with authority, one of 
those doubtfully. It was the general 
opinion that “unpaid boards, where 
the executive officer is chosen by such 

unpaid board, are not the most efficient 

type of organization, tending as they 

do to place a buffer between the chief 

executive and the departmental execu- 

tive.” 

The question was also submitted to a 
number of persons who had had practi- 
cal experience in social welfare ad- 
ministration under public authority, 
and answers were received from eight- 
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een. Of these all except two strongly 
favored a board. 


PECULIARITIES IN SociAL WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION 


The differences of opinion between 
these two groups of thoughtful people 
must of necessity challenge thought as 
to the nature of the task to be under- 
taken and the conditions which there- 
fore may be needed in order to get the 
work well done. Is it possible that 
there are peculiarities in social welfare 
administration such that principles 
which apply to the other departments 
would not necessarily apply to them? 

1. Remote from Public Concern and 
Knowledge.—The theory of the Govern- 
mental Research men appears to be 
based largely upon two assumptions. 
The first is that the average voter 
knows, at least in a general way, 
whether or not he is getting what he 
voted for. Following this assumption, 
he should be able to place responsibility 
clearly in order to express his approval 
or disapproval. The second assump- 
tion is that the subject matter con- 
cerned is of a fixed and concrete na- 
ture which the average voter can easily 
understand. The applicability of the 
theory would diminish in proportion to 
the remoteness of the work from the 
personal observation of the average 
voter, and in proportion to the in- 
tangibility and variableness of the 
work itself. 

In most departments of government 
the average voter has a fair opportunity 
to see the results of the administration, 
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and feels himself directly affected. If 
streets are dirty or in bad repair every- 
body knows it and is inconvenienced. 
If the police are inadequate every news- 
paper will tell us and the ordinary 
voter feels the personal risk to himself 
and his possessions. Even some de- 
partments whose work is of an intangi- 
ble nature, such as educational depart- 
ments, are yet closely under observa- 
tion of the public. Everybody either 
has children in school or has friends and 
neighbors who have them, and al- 
though people may not know much 
about educational theory, at least they 
are constantly interested and observant 
of its results, and the general sense of 
whether the schools are good or not 
registers quickly. With the public 
libraries, if they are not giving a skillful 
and up-to-date service, at least it is the 
most articulate group in the community 
that knows it. 

But the public welfare department 
deals with the most helpless and in- 
articulate group in the entire commu- 
nity. As one public welfare official 
suggested, the alumni of a state univer- 
sity can speak out about the university, 
but the alumni of a hospital for the 
insane or an almshouse are not or- 
ganized and cannot speak convincingly. 
The average voter is very little affected, 
except indirectly, by what the public 
welfare department does, and he has no 
natural way of knowing what is hap- 
pening there, until conditions become 
so bad as to create a public scandal. 
Of all departments of government, 
probably the welfare department is the 
most remote from the personal knowl- 
edge and concern of the general public. 

2. Deals with Human Beings.—As to 
the second question, the nature of the 
work itself, these departments are deal- 
ing with human beings and not with 
things. For those infinitely varying 


human beings in their varying circum- 
stances it is seeking to diminish suffer- 
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ing and evil and to increase well-being 
and righteousness. In this effort it is 
dealing constantly with subtle things 
that cannot be seen nor weighed nor 
measured—things moreover in regard 
to which knowledge and methods of 
work and even ideals themselves are 
constantly changing. While it is un- 
doubtedly true, as has often been 
pointed out, that public departments 
should leave experimentation largely 
to private agencies and should content 
themselves with policies and methods 
that are tried and proven, yet the ap- 
plication of even the best proved meth- 
ods in this field of work will vary greatly 
according to circumstances and per- 
sonal judgment, and, in carrying out 
standards of work ordinarily accepted 
among social workers, the department 
will have to go far beyond the common 
understanding of the general public. 
One has only to recall the difference in 
conception between “relief work” and 
modern “case work,” with all its effort 
to understand fully the difficulties of 
the individual and to find means to 
release him from his handicaps and 
bring to him opportunities and incen- 
tives for normal living, to realize how 
things that are essential in the practice 
of social work are still a closed book to 
the average taxpayer. The average 
taxpayer heartily approves the idea of 
helping people not only in their trouble, 
but out of it. That is what he wants 
but what that involves he does not 
understand. And the things that it 
involves are not only the kind of things 
that can be discovered in scientific 
laboratories or by research depart- 
ments, but also the varying things that 
are involved in individual adjustments 
and are inherent in the attitude of mind 
and the state of the social program of 
the particular community concerned. 
Of all departments of government, 
probably the welfare department is the 
most variable, the most intangible, the 
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most difficult to understand and liable 
to be misunderstood by the general 
public. 


A Boarp TO INTERPRET THE 
_ Wetrare DEPARTMENT TO THE 
PuBLIC 


_ In consequence of these characteris- 
tics of the public welfare department, 
the voter is peculiarly not in a position 
to know and evaluate what is being 
done and so to protect it with his vote. 
Nor does he generally yet realize that it 
needs a trained person in charge, as he 
does in the case of an engineering or 
health department. Therefore, if this 
department is to do good work and 
really relate itself to the will of the peo- 
ple, it needs special machinery for its 
defense and interpretation. Such ma- 
chinery is provided in a well-consti- 
tuted board. 

The defensé of this department 
against unwise political appointments 
is particularly important because the 
health, the happiness, the lives of help- 
less people are involved. We dare not, 
in hope of brilliant administration un- 
der a wise and socially-minded official, 
take large risks of bad administration 
under a politically selfish or unenlight- 
ened official. 

Space does not here permit the re- 
counting of breakdowns of good ad- 
ministration of welfare departments 
that have not had the stabilizing force 
of boards to hold them. The ups and 
downs of welfare administration in New 
York City, for instance, have been 
somewhat like a topographical map of 
the Rocky Mountains. Even a board 
cannot always under all conditions hold 
a welfare department stable, but at 
least it is a mighty power in that 
direction. 

Since stability and progress of any 
governmental department rest finally 
upon the desire and understanding of 
the people there is need, as I said, to 


interpret the welfare department to the 
public. The paid workers in the of- 
fice, however able, cannot alone and 
unaided give this interpretation con- 
vincingly. They endanger the work 
itself by giving an impression of self- 
interest when they try it. But a group 
of disinterested, highly-respected citi- 
zens, intimately knowing the work and 
responsible for it, can present it and 
defend it and seek appropriations for 
it, and develop in the community that 
permeating sympathy and moral con- 
viction regarding the issues involved 
which alone can make steady and 
progressive administration possible. 

A board is needed, also, because the 
nature of the work itself calls for a 
council of minds. The mind of the de- 
partment head alone, however wise he 
may be, cannot bring to bear the vari- 
ous points of view needed, considering 
the subtle human element and intricate 
community relationships involved. Nor 
are staff conferences sufficient for this. 
They cannot bring that freshness of the 
outside viewpoint, that interpretation 
of the mind and need of the community, 
that a board can bring. It is worthy of 
note that in welfare organizations un- 
der private auspices the most highly- 
developed organizations under the best 
trained executives are most insistent on 
having strong boards that take a real 
and responsible part in determining the 
policies. And I must confess myself a 
little puzzled by this demand for ex- 
treme centralization of governmental 
functions in single individuals, for the 
sake of business efficiency when busi- 
ness itself, banks and great industrial 
concerns, have their boards of directors. 
And such boards are important not 
only to give voice to the stockholders 
but also to determine policies. 

While these considerations pointing 
to the need of a board are exceedingly 
important in the case of state depart- 
ments, they are even more acutely im- 
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portant with relation to municipal and 
county welfare departments, especially 
those that assume any kind of case 
work function, relief, probation, etc. 
In city or county the department must 
intimately adapt itself to the particular 
needs of its community. It must have 
active relationships with all other social 
agencies. The public and the private 
agencies must work as one team, each 
supplementing and strengthening the 
work of the other. If the public de- 
partment does not assume large re- 
sponsibility and carry it well, an in- 
tolerable burden falls on private agen- 
cies and in the end the finest efforts are 
in a large measure frustrated and the 
need remains unmet. On the other 
hand, if a public department assumes 
functions for which there is not ade- 
quate preparation in the interest and 
convictions of the public mind, and 
does this in a way that prevents the 
strong development of private agencies 
to meet the need, the result is loss and 
weakness. A municipal welfare de- 
partment can, in its assumption of 
functions and authority, create critical 
problems for other agencies and en- 
danger the real strength of the program 
asa whole. 

If such dangers are to be avoided, 
especially in the new and extensive 
program of county and city welfare 
departments, it is very important that 
such a department should bring to its 
task the united counsel of a board, in 
working out the intricate community 
relationships. It is also important 
that there be the largest possible as- 
surance of continuity of policy and 
personnel if a sound program is to be 
carried out and effective contacts 
established, and this again calls for the 
steadying power of a board. 


Powers OF THE BoarRD 
Perhaps the difficulty in estimating 
the value of boards in the administra- 
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tion of welfare departments lies in the 
fact that they are of such different 
types. There seem to be three main 
varieties, although they cannot be 
sharply classified but merge into each 
other. The desirable kind would seem 
to lie between the two extremes. 

At one extreme is the board that is 
advisory only, with no actual authority. 
But such a board is likely to be inef- 
fective and of little value. It is dif- 
ficult to get really able people to serve 
steadily, and especially to take the 
trouble to inform themselves with such 
thoroughness that their judgment will 
be valuable, when they feel that they 
have no real responsibility for the out- 
come of their advice. 

At the other extreme is the board 
which itself assumes administrative 
details, such, for example, as the board 
of a poor department whose members 
receive applications for relief. But 
such a board is likely to result in in- 
consistent, inefficient work and no 
clear-cut responsibility. The Govern- 
mental Research men have made an 
important contribution in their em- 
phasis on the unwisdom of this form of 
administration. 

But between these two there is an- 
other type, fortunately increasingly 
frequent, in which the board has final 
authority for the conduct and policies 
of the work through its advisory func- 
tions and the appointment of the chief 
executive, but holds the executive re- 
sponsible, the board assuming none of 
his administrative functions. 

This is the type provided for in the 
new Kentucky law and the Georgia law 
of 1919, for their state welfare depart- 
ments, wherein it is expressly provided 
that the duties of the board are strictly 
visitorial and advisory without ad- 
ministrative powers, yet the board re- 
mains finally responsible through the 
appointment of the executive. Some 
other comparatively recent laws re- 
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garding state public welfare depart- 
ments do much the same thing in hold- 
ing the boards responsible for final re- 
sults, but not giving them power to 
interfere in administrative details. 
Such boards with members appointed 
for long overlapping terms, so that not 
more than half are appointed by one 
political administration, would seem to 
provide a real means of help on essential 
issues without falling into the evils so 
justly deplored, and we believe that it 
is along those lines that sound organiza- 
tion of welfare administration under 
public authority must proceed. 

City and county ordinances creating 
public welfare departments sometimes 
provide for boards and sometimes do 
not. The new Missouri law for county 
welfare departments, for instance, pro- 
vides for no boards, the superintendent 
of welfare being directly responsible to 
the C county Court (county commis- 
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sioner). The majority of ordinances, 
so far as we have studied them, do 
provide for boards, but such boards are 
generally either purely advisory with 
no real authority, or else have no limita- 
tions whatever upon their administra- 
tive power. Probably the cities and 
counties will need to take a leaf from 
the book of experience of the older state 
departments and set some limitations. 

In conclusion, then, we would submit 
that a department of public welfare 
needs a board and that the board 
should have powers more than advi- 
sory, but less than administrative. 
While a poorly chosen board may keep 
the work mediocre and check the 
wheels of progress, yet a board con- 
stituted on these lines can at least re- 
duce the chance of the worst things 
happening to a welfare department, 
and only such a board, we believe, can 
make possible the best things. 
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Cities 


By James A. Dickey 
University of North Carolina  +.-4ien 


OR the purpose of this paper, 
limited to the shortest possible 
statement to illustrate types of Munic- 
ipal Departments of Public Welfare in 
the United States, it is sufficient to note 
that two score cities, comprising nearly 
one third of the population of the 
country, have adopted definite De- 
partments of Public Welfare, and to 
cite a score of the most typical. The 
following list will be followed by de- 
tailed descriptive statements of a few 
cities : rh 
Department of Public Welfare 
A Commissioner 
Supervision of recreation, health work 


and stimulation of research. Licenses 
all charity agencies. 


CatcaGo 


DaLLas 
Department of Public Welfare nae! 


A Superintendent 
Supervision of all relief work. Inspects 
and investigates all city institutions. 


DayTon 
Department of Public Welfare 
A Director 
Management of all charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions. Control of 
parks, etc. Supervision of all amuse- 
ments. Enforce health laws. “*: 


DENVER 


Department of Health and Charities 
A Manager 
General supervision of all charitable and 


relief work. Control of recreational welfare. 
facilities and amusements. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Derrorr ie Department of Public Welfare 
Department of Welfare an A Director 


A General Superintendent 


NorFoLk 


Control of all relief work and manage- _ 
ment of hospitals. Maintains em- 
ployment bureau. Supervises all out- 
door relief. 


Kansas City 
Department of Public Welfare 
A Secretary ay 
Control and administration of all relief 

with supervision over all institutions. 


Development of social research and — 
systems of parole. 


Los ANGELES 
Social Service Commission 
A Secretary 
Investigation of all office holders; licens- 

ing of all charity agencies and super- a 
vision of all institutions. ; 


OMAHA 

Department of Public Welfare 

A Director 

Supervision of all city funds expended for 
charitable purposes. Supervision of 
all charitable agencies. a 


New York 
Department of Public Welfare 
A Commissioner 
Supervision and administration of relief, 

care and control of penal and child _ 
caring institutions. 


Department of Public Welfare 

A Director 

Supervision of relief giving agencies. 
Operates community house, medical 
clinics, detention home for delinquents __ 
with the Department of Health asa Ss 
bureau of the department of public 


Control of all charitable and relief giving 7 
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agencies. Creates and organizes play- 


An Executive Secretary 

Investigation and supervision of relief 
work. Administration of all amuse- 
ments and parks. 


RocHESTER 


i> 


A Commissioner 
" : grounds. Gives legal aid, experts and Supervision of poor relief. 
= i > work. nal, i d 
Public Welfare Bureau Sr. Louis 


Department of Public Welfare 

A Commissioner 

The department is composed 
division, hospital division, 


Inspection of 


charitable 


of health 
legal aid 


division, division of parks and recrea- 


De of Charities 
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HE responsibility for the care and 

treatment of the dependents in 
the city of New York rests upon the 
Department of Public Welfare. The 
history of the department really be- 
gins in 1734 when it became apparent 
to the Common Council that some 
means for caring for the poor, the beg- 
gars and the dependent sick should be 
provided; at that time the population 
of the city was 8,000 and contained 
1,400 houses. It was decided to erect 
a workhouse on the unimproved lands 
known as the “Vineyard;” this site 
was the ground on which the City 
Hall now stands. This “Public Work- 
house and House of Correction” was 
finished in 1736; by 1746 it was out- 
grown and required additions. 

Prior to this date in the early years 
of the city, the poor had been main- 
tained by the church. From 1695 on, 
the city appropriated yearly a sum of 
one hundred pounds or more for the 
support of the poor, and they appoint- 
ed an inspector of the poor. But not 
until 1736 could it be considered as an 
official part of the city’s activities. 
The Workhouse was supported by a 
tax upon the inhabitants. By 1775, 
this tax amounted to 4,233 pounds or 
about 95 cents per capita. 

In May, 1796, a new almshouse was 
finished and used until 1816; this 
occupied the site where the Courthouse 
now stands on Chamber Street. 
About this time the city purchased 
old Kip’s Bay Farm on the East River 
at the foot of Twenty-Sixth Street, 
which later became known as Bellevue 
Hospital. This group comprised two 
hospitals, an almshouse, a workshop 
and a school. In 1819, an epidemic 
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of yellow fever forced the addition of Pe 
a hospital for contagious diseases. In| 
1828, Blackwell’s Island was bought ane 
and a penitentiary built and by 1839, © ne 
a lunatic asylum added. In 1850, it 
became apparent that a poor farm was > 
necessary and consequently 
Island was purchased for that purpose. — ms 
By 1843, a reorganization was 
manded and a special committee in- 
vestigated and a resolution was passed 
which provided for an almshouse on | “ 
Blackwell’s Island, a children’s andan _ 
adult hospital, the lunatic asylum ex- | 
tended, a workhouse, and nurseries and 
infants’ hospital on Randall’s Island. _ 
It was in 1850 that the city began — 
the practice of subsidizing private in- > 
stitutions for the care of dependents; 
in that first year a sum of $9,863 was 
expended. This policy is still con- 
tinued successfully; in 1920, there 2 
were 196 private charitable institutions  —__ 
which accepted public charges for the | 
city. 
About 1883, a feeling became general 
that the existing system under which | 
the paupers, criminals, lunatics and | 
the sick poor were cared for by one _ 
department, Department of Public _ 
Charities and Corrections which was vie 
established in 1860, was objectionable so ; ie 
that in 1895 a law providing for the __ 
division of the department into two 
distinct bodies, namely, the Depart- — 
ment of Public Charities and the De- 
partment of Corrections was passed. — 
The hospitals, almshouse, lunatic asy- 
lum and all institutions on Blackwell’s — 
Island were placed under the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities and the De- | 
partment of Corrections managed the _ 
penal and reformatory institutions. 
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In 1902, further revision resulted in 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals having 
a separate organization. In 1920, the 
name of the department was changed 
to the Department of Public Welfare. 

No allusion has been made to much 
legislation affecting the administration 
of this department. There were many 
and constant changes in the form of 
administration; sometimes three, some- 
times five, sometimes one commissioner 
of almshouses, or even a board of 
governors. The department as at 
present administered is under one com- 
missioner appointed by the Mayor. 

To carry on its diverse activities, 
the department maintains and operates 
two reception hospitals, six general 
hospitals, three special hospitals, two 
homes for the aged and infirm, cottages 
for aged couples and women, a preven- 
torium, a convalescent home for women 
and children, a municipal lodging 
house, a mortuary, a social service de- 
partment in connection with the hospi- 
tals, four schools of nursing and four 
training schools for attendants. The 
combined capacity of the eleven hos- 
pitals is 8,796 beds; the daily average 
of all patients cared for is approxi- 
mately 5,847. The department has 
a staff of 4,200 employees to carry on 
its work, and the appropriation in the 
1922 budget for the department is 
$7,370,550. 

Commissioner Bird S. Coler has set 
forth in his 1919 Annual Report of 
the Department a descriptive outline 
of the department for the information 
of the public. It is not amiss to copy 
it here: 


or THE New York 
Pusiic WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


General Hospitals 
Metropolitan Hospital, Blackwell's Island 
For care and treatment of all classes of 

destitute sick and injured, including tu- 
berculosis and whooping cough. 
Maintains a Training School for Nurses. 
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City Hospital, Blackwell's Island 

Treats all classes of destitute sick and 
injured, except those having pulmonary 
tuberculosis or contagious diseases. 

Maintains a Training School for Nurses, 

Kings County Hospital, Clarkson Ave., near 
Albany Ave., Brooklyn 

A general medical and surgical hospital, 
Does not accept contagious diseases. 

Maintains dispensary; observation pavilion 
for alleged insane; a department for treat- 
ment of drug addicts; a special orthope- 
dic clinic with brace shop. Ambulance 
Service and a Training School for Nurses, 

Cumberland Street Hospital, 109 Cumberland 
St., Brooklyn 

A general medical and surgical hospital for 
all except contagious cases. 

Maintains a dispensary, ambulance service 
and a Training School for Nurses. 

Greenpoint Hospital, Kingsland Ave., Brook. 
lyn 


A general medical and surgical hospital for 


all except contagious cases. 

Maintains a dispensary, ambulance service 
and a Training School for Female At 
tendants. 

Coney Island Hospital, Ocean Parkway and 
Ave. Z, Brooklyn 

Treats general medical and surgical patients, 
contagious cases not admitted. 

Maintains a dispensary and ambulance 


service. 
Special Hospitals 

Central and Neurological Hospital, Black- 
well’s Island 

For destitute persons suffering from dis- 
eases of the nervous system and for aged 
and infirm sick. 

Sea View Hospital, West New Brighton, S. I. 

For destitute persons suffering from tuber- 
culosis in all its forms and stages. 

Maintains a Training School for Female 
Attendants. 

New York City Children’s Hospital, Ran- 
dall’s Island 

For observation, study and treatment of 
mental defectives and epileptics. 


Reception Hospital 
Reception Hospital, Blackwell's Island 
All admissions to Metropolitan, City, and 
Central and Neurological Hospitals are 
made through this institution. 
Maintains an ambulance service. 
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Tae New Crry Department 
Emergency Hospital The Children’s Clearing Bureau = 
Bradford Street Hospital Blackwell’s Island, N. Y. SN 


A branch of Kings County Hospital for A clearing bureau for mental and physi-— aes 
emergency cases of destitute sick, except cal examination, prior to admission to— iar 


contagious diseases. child-caring institutions, of children ac- _ 

Maintains a dispensary and ambulance cepted as public charges. 

Poliomyelitis Service 

125-127 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn 


Mortuary, 29th St. and 1st Ave., Manhattan 
Equipped with refrigerated vaults, autopsy Provides automobile transportation for i he 
yooms and a chapel erippled children from their homes to the 
Meintains various clinics for after-care treatment of 
ice. Serves Manhattan and Bronx Bor- infantile paralysis. ; 
oughs. Foundling and Abandoned Children Division — 
— dren and babies born out of wedlock are — 
Celene: Staten referred to this division for investigation 
tirely confidential. 


Homes for the Aged and Infirm Bs 
City Home for the Aged and Infirm, Black- The methods used in the care of | 
well’s Island dependents have certainly been mark- 
A home for indigent adults of both sexes, edly improved in the past century. 
residents of Boroughs of Manhattan, The The development of New York City’s 
Bronx and Richmond. department shows this. The entire 
the Aged and Infirm, Clarkson Ave., emphasis now is “to proceed along 
preventive lines, wherever ible, 
Cares for indigent adults of both sexes, in administering relief.” A 


— of are being made to treat each case indi- 


New York City Farm Colony, Castleton Cor- vidually and sympathetically. It is 
neve, 8. 1. not at present the attitude of the de- 


For care of semi-able-bodied, aged poor of partment that it is dispensing charity Be 
the male sex, who are employed according but rather one of temporary aid and 
to their physical and mental capacities. helpfulness to an individual who needs 

Farm Colony Cottages assistance to become an able-bodied t | 

For couples and re- and self-supporting member of society. 
spectable persons are admitted who are This is a type of public service which 
of advanced age, in good health andhave i, second to none and one for which far 
sufficient strength to care for their own "a 

typical of the kind of service the 

Municipal Lodging House department gives, the work of the a? ae 

432 East 25th Street, New York City Bureau of Investigations, Boarding- ies 
A lodging house for temporary’ accom- ut and Inspection which was inaugu- _ 


modation of destitute homeless men and ated during this administration will 
women, and their children under sixteen ijlustrate. This bureau is very im- 


years of age. portant and is responsible for the social — “ 
Psychopathic Pavilion work, institutional inspection, placing 
Castleton Corners, S. I. of persons in proper institutions, relief — 
For preliminary observation of alleged of veterans, supervision of children 
insane persons of Borough of Richmond. in homes and most of the administra- 
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tive social details. The work is splen- Patients and inmates proposed as pub. 
didly organized and this resumé of its lic charges by the private hospitals 


activities with statistics as taken from and homes of all boroughs. 
the 1919 Report is convincing of its Patients and inmates admitted to the 


4 hospitals and homes maintained and 

veness: 
usefulness and effectiveness he operated by the Department of Pub. 
¥ 


lic Welfare, with the exception of the 
Farm Colony Cottages. 
; : Receives applications for admission to 
(a) An office in each borough, where appli- ere preventoria, sanitoria, and hospitals 


Activities oF Bureau or INVESTIGA- 
TIONS, BoarpInGc-Out AND INSPECTION 


cations are received leading to the = =—_for tuberculosis. 
commitment of normal children to 
private child-caring institutions and 1920 
be their discharge therefrom. Cases submitted by private hospi- __ 
Support of children born out of wedlock. 
. ear tals for acceptance by the city... 36,199 
admission of aged women 
7 . couples to the Farm Colony Cottages. Reiected 11071 
The financial relief of and and sani- 
members of their families. 
tarium care (tubercular)....... 1,201 
+ The relief of poor adult blind not in- ,, ‘a : 
Examinations for preventorium 
7 mates of institutions. 
ie transportation and deportation of ail 
= or persons (c) Children’s Clearing Bureau, Welfare 
an Island, for the mental and physical 
, Commitment of Children during 1920 examination of children accepted as 
Families applying............... 5,599 public charges after investigation by 
Children proposed for commitment 11,623  _ the Borough Offices of the Bureau of 
Accepted as public charges. ...... - 2238 Investigations and before their ad- 
‘ i mission to the child-caring institu- 
Discharge of Children during 1920 tiene 
Families applying............... 734 Number of admissions during 1920. . . 2,256 
Children 1,359 (d) Inspection and Boarding-Out Divi- 
Applications approved (number of ' sion, Municipal Building 
Special Relief : tions and agencies receiving 
——— wen money from the city of New 
During the year 1920 relief was given to a York for the care and mainte- 


1,056 persons upon the recommendation of va nance of persons accepted as 
public charges. 


Beneficiaries Amount (2) Supervises committed children 


the institutions and the depart- 
ont. 
1,056 $228,617.00 
Adult Blind Relief: (3) Investigates complaints made 
In 1920, $65,858.00 was distributed against private and departmen- 
among 829 indigent blind persons of the tal institutions. 
city, who were not inmates of public or (4) Inspects private charitable insti- 
private institutions. tutions and agencies making 
(b) Hospital and Home Division, 124 East application for public money. 
Fifty-ninth Street, which makes in- (5) Investigates and reports upon the 
vestigations into the circumstances == work of organizations soliciting 
w of Ca funds in this city. 


(h) 


Privé 
(e) I 
(f) 
Men! 
Epile 
Reta 
Norn 
Psyc 
(g) 
4 


Inspections, 1920 


Private institutions......... 196 

Departmental institutions. » 15 

(e) Placing Division, Municipal Building, 
cojperates with and refers the names 
of children found eligible for place- 
ment in free family homes to the 
placing-out agencies designated by 
the Commissioner to carry on this 
branch of the work for the Depart- 
ment. 

(f) Mental Clinic, Bellevue Hospital, re- 
ceives applications and makes exami- 
nations for care in the Municipal and 
state institutions for the 
minded and epileptic. 


Examinations, 1920 


Mental defectives................. 
144 
(g) Division for Investigation of Mental 
Cases, Bellevue Hospital, for the 


investigation of economic and home 
conditions of applicants for admis- 
sion to and discharge from institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded and 
epileptic. 

(h) Division for the Transportation and 
Deportation of Poor Persons. 


Ine New York Crry DEPARTMENT 


1920 


Veterans to Soldiers’ Homes. ...... 
Transfers to state institutions for 
feeble-minded and epileptics. . .. . . 
Transportation furnished to patients 
accepted by the bureau for admis- __ 
sion to the New York State Hos- — 

pital for treatment of Incipient _ 
Tuberculosis, Ray Brook, Essex 
County, New York. : 52 
Transportation furnished to state 
Transportation furnished to Police 
Officers with prisoners in connection 
with cases of proceedings in bas- : 

(i) Collection Division, Municipal Build- 
ing, collects money from parents and 
others in part payment for support of 
inmates in institutions. 


Collected During 1920 

Toward the cost of the care 

and maintenance of normal 

children in private institu- 
$200,514.17 
Toward the cost of the care 
and maintenance of in- 
mates in hospitals and 
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a ro Los Angeles County Department of Charities 


" N October 5, 1912, the voters of 


Los Angeles County in California 
ratified a new and modern charter, pre- 
pared by a Board of Freeholders after 
months of study and deliberation. 
This charter went into effect June 2, 
1913. Among other things it revolu- 
tionized the management of the coun- 
ty’s charity, in that it provided for the 
appointment of a superintendent of 
charities to administer the relief work 
and the institutions as a unit. 

The first superintendent of charities, 
appointed after civil service examina- 
tion, took office on February 1, 1915, 
and the first appointee is still the 
present encumbent. Shortly previous 
to his selection the Board of Super- 
visors adopted an ordinance outlining 
the major points in the organization of 
the Department of Charities. This 
ordinance with its amendments pro- 
vides for five divisions, as follows: 
County Hospital Division; County 
Farm Division; Outdoor Relief Divi- 
sion; Olive View Sanatorium (tuber- 
culosis); Cemetery Division. Each 
one of these divisions has its own 
administrative sub-head who is direct- 
ed by and subservient in all matters 
to the superintendent of charities. 

It is to be noted that this depart- 
ment of charities serves the entire 
county of Los Angeles, with its popu- 
lation of considerably more than one 
million persons, in the care of the aged 
and infirm, the indigent sick and the 
dead, and in the administration of re- 
lief outside of institutions. This does 


not exclude the city of Los Angeles, 
which city maintains no public hospi- 
tal or relief organization of its own 


By Norman R. 
Superintendent 
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except a small receiving hospital per- 
forming chiefly emergency aid; nor 
does it exclude the majority of the 
smaller municipalities within the con- 
fines of the county. 

To outline just a bit of the work of 


the different divisions: 
County Hosprrau 


The hospital, as its name implies, 
is designed to care for the indigent sick 
or those who are unable financially to 
meet the charges of private institu 
tions. It has a bed capacity of 1,288 
persons. The population for the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1922, averaged 
1,133 patients per day, 15,537 persons 
being admitted during the year. These 
patients were of all classes and kinds, 
every disease being admitted here ex- 
cept smallpox. There are psycho- 
pathic, communicable diseases, general 
medical and surgical, and the patients 
are segregated as the requirements in- 
dicate, through the general admitting 
department. 

A pathological laboratory for ex- 
amination of various specimens and 
making of tests is conducted, with a 
trained pathologist in charge; an X-ray 
laboratory under the direction of a 
skilled roentgenologist is maintained 
for the usual diagnostic purposes; a 
dentist with assistant is on daily duty; 
there is an eye-ear-nose-and-throat 
department which daily treats hospital 
patients needing such attention and 
holds clinics at stated times for the 
treatment of out-patients; the hospital 
maintains its own drug department in 
charge of a pharmacist of excellent rep- 
utation with two assistants. The 
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psychopathic department serves as 
an observation station for persons who 
are alleged to be suffering from mental 
disturbances and acts as a clearing 
house for state and private institutions. 
Here the patients are observed and 
studied by a corps of alienists; and at 
the same time are subjected to hydro- 
therapy and other forms of treatment. 
It is interesting to note that although 
no patient is admitted to this depart- 
ment except on affidavit sworn to be- 
fore the County Lunacy Commission 
and no patient leaves the department 
without the authority of that court, 
during the year ending July 1, 1922, 
51 per cent of the patients were paroled 
or discharged from custody as not 
insane. 

The hospital has a social service de- 
partment manned by a corps of five 
workers in constant attendance to 
assist in solving the varied problems 
of the unfortunates in the institution’s 
care. There is a branch of the county 
free library, with two assistants in 
charge and a roller bookcase plying 
every afternoon from the stock shelves 
to the patients’ bedsides. A teacher 
spends her days at the hospital amus- 
ing the children with the customary 
pursuits of the kindergarten or helping 
them to keep up their regular school 
work while in confinement. There is 
on the grounds a chapel building where 
religious services of all denominations 
are held in rotation, and the hospital 
is blessed with religious welfare work- 
ers giving of their time and money to 
help the patients over the rough places. 
The institution is provided with two 
motion-picture outfits and one radio, 
several pianos and phonographs, all 
the gifts of interested friends. 

The hospital maintains a full-fledged 
training school for nurses which is op- 
erated strictly in conformity with the 
standards of the State Board of Health’s 
Bureau for the Registration of Nurses. 
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Students come from all parts of the 
country and the present enrollment is 
148. 

The institution is attended by a 
staff of 160 physicians and surgeons 
of highest rank and character within 
the county. They are appointed after 
examination conducted in a manner 
similar to the usual civil service test 
and serve entirely without compensa- 
tion. The house staff consists of medi- 
cal director with assisting physicians 
and experts, including psychiatrist, 
urologist, tuberculosis specialist, pa- 
thologist, roentgenologist, anesthetist, 
instructor of internes and clinician, 
dentist, dietitian, pharmacist and a 
corps of forty-two internes, who are 
selected by civil service tests held 
throughout the United States in the 
cities where medical colleges of highest 
standard are located. 

The employees of the hospital, ex- 
clusive of the attending staff mentioned 
above, number 750 persons. 

The hospital is located not far from 
the center of the city, on a tract of 
land comprising thirty-five acres, and 
the buildings number thirty-three. 
An up-to-date communicable-disease _ 
building of one hundred beds is now 
approaching completion as the first Nasty 
unit in proposed structures for the care 
of this class of ailment. 


Farm 


The Cor ounty Farm is the institution Pele if 
where the homeless aged and infirm a ey ci 
the County are cared for when _— 7 
are not strictly in need of hospital — 
attention. It supplants the “poor 
house” of olden days. This i 
tion is situated fifteen miles from Los | 
Angeles on the slope to the ocean and © 
consists of four hundred acres with 
twenty-six buildings thereon. The 
average daily population for the year 
ending July 1, 1922, was 925 patients. _ ee 

The usual farming activities are 
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carried on at this institution, including 
the raising of vegetables and fruits,— 
alfalfa and other foods for the dairy 
animals,—poultry and hogs; but the 
chief farming operation and the one 
which brings in most financial return 
is the dairy. The department has 
reason to be proud of its dairy, as it 
performs a wonderful service for the 
Farm and Hospital patients; is oper- 
ated in the most painstaking and effi- 
cient manner possible; consists only 
of high-grade animals and its personnel 
are among the prize-winners of the 
county, state and country. The milk 
is consumed entirely at the Farm and 
Hospital. There are 276 animals in 
the herd. 

The usual welfare activities are 
maintained at the Farm for the enter- 
tainment and comfort of the residents. 
There are a reading room, a library and 
a chapel; also phonographs, pianos and 
two moving-picture outfits which pro- 
vide shows weekly. 

Many of the residents at the Farm 
are able to do a little work and they 
are encouraged in their endeavors along 
this line. When their work becomes 
really value-received labor they are 
placed upon the payroll if only for 
small sums. About 120 are now re- 
ceiving a monthly wage. The civilian 
employees of the division number 100. 


Ovurpoor Reuier Division 


This is the department which admin- 
isters relief at the homes or outside of 
institutions. It covers the entire field 
of the county including the city of 
Los Angeles with its 600,000 people; 
and it is manned by its director with 
a corps of office assistants, 42 field 
visitors and 14 students. The county 
is districted and each district has its 
supervisor in command directing her 
staff of workers. The relief distributed 
is sometimes in cash and sometimes in 
kind as the policy demands. Groceries 
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are supplied whenever practicable 
through the operation of the depart- 
ment’s commissary store, which buys 
at wholesale prices and delivers with 
its own truck. During the last fiscal 
year this division handled a daily 
average of 3,445 family units. 

& The confidential exchange for the 
county is a part of the activity of this 
division. It was first installed several 
years ago and its use has been gradually 
extended until it has come to be con- 
sulted quite generally by the social 
workers of the entire county, whatever 
their field may be. 

This division also maintains a sal- 
vage bureau where wrecked clothing 
and articles of all descriptions are 
rehabilitated or the material diverted 
to some useful product. 

The Bureau for the Handicapped, 
mentioned last but not least in im- 
portance, is another branch of this 
division. Indeed, it sometimes seems 
that the dreams of the workers are 
more nearly realized and the ideals 
more completely accomplished in this 
bureau than in any other field covered 
by the department. Here the maimed, 
the blind and the crippled are taught 
trades which those incapacitated as 
these unfortunates are can really mas- 
ter. Many do this and become there- 
by self-supporting and self-respecting 
members of the society to which they 
belong. 


Ouive View SANATORIUM 

This is a comparatively new insti- 
tution, first opened in October, 1920. 
It is located in the foothills twenty- 
five miles from the Hospital and is 
designed for the care of incipient cases 
of tuberculosis best treated beyond the 
confines of a noisy city. It comprises 
a tract of 454 acres of land with eight 
buildings of modern bungalow-ward 
type and at present has accommo- 
dations in the wards for 100 patients. 
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Los ANGELES County DEPARTMENT 


Its population for the past fiscal year 
averaged 93 patients. It is operated 
as a part of the Hospital, all patients 
being received at that institution first 
for preliminary examination and study. 


CEMETERY 

There is little to say about the 
cemetery. It is fulfilling its function. 
It consists of a total of 10 acres of land 
and 13,239 burials have been made 
thereon to date. A modern crematory 
has just been completed and it is 
planned that, from this time on, crema- 
tion will be the usual method of dis- 
position of the bodies coming within 
the jurisdiction of this department. 

It is interesting to note that all 
supplies used throughout the depart- 
ment are purchased through the Pur- 
chasing 
appointments to the thousand and 
more positions covered by the per- 
sonnel are made through the Civil 
Service Commission, which gives com- 
petitive tests and supplies the superin- 
tendent with eligible lists. 

The funds whereby the department 
is operated are provided entirely 
through general tax levy, budgeted at 
the beginning of thefiscal year. Forthe 


current year we are allowed the sum of © 
slightly over $2,000,000 for our work. — 


Neat NARRAMORE Woop, M.D., 


Agent of the county; and 


This department is a large one. It 
needs more accommodations for pa- 
tients and inmates; it needs assistants; 
it needs friends. Its ideals are diverse 
and many; its constructive aims for 
permanent benefit to the poor of the 
county are far-reaching; and there is 
nothing which science recommends or 
the humanitarian spirit of sympathy 
for the afflicted demands that it is not 
the desire of the management to give 
to those who come to it for care and 
assistance. The motto of the depart- 
ment is Service with a Heart. 


NorMAN R. Martin, 
lal Superintendent of Charities (also 
Superintendent of Hospital); 
First Assistant Superintendent 

and Medical Director; 


R. Harrman, 


Second Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of County Farm; 
_D. F. 


wa Third Assistant Superintendent 
~~ in charge of Outdoor Relief; 


W. H. Bucuer, M.D., 
ahs Fourth Assistant Superintendent 


ai in charge of Olive View; 
A. J. Smaw, 


Superintendent of Cemetery. 
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Department of Public Welfare, Missouri 


By Netson CuNLIFF 
« 


Director 


NDER the provisions of the new 
City Charter which was adopted 
in 1914, the Department of Public 
Welfare in St. Louis has become one 
of a number of important units in the 
city government. The Director of 
the Department of Public Welfare is 
appointed by the Mayor; in turn 
the Director appoints Commissioners 
of the various departments which 
together comprise the Department of 
Public Welfare. These subdivisions of 
the Department are the Hospital Divi- 
sion, the Health Division, the City 
Jail and the City Workhouse, the 
Legal Aid Division, the Division of 
Parks and Recreation and the Munic- 
ipal Lodging House. 

The two City Hospitals, one for 
white patients, the other for negroes, 
are under the immediate supervision 
of the Commissioner of Hospitals, 
together with the City Sanitarium for 
the feeble-minded and insane, the 
City Infirmary for the aged and the 
Koch Tuberculosis Hospital. Here 
also are included the City Bacterio- 
logical Laboratories, the City Dis- 
pensaries, the Isolation Hospital and 
the Department of Municipal Nurses, 
together with a Municipal Farm for 
the training of feeble-minded patients, 
which is at present under construction. 
The Municipal Farm is designed to 
give voluntary employment in farming 
and dairying to the feeble-minded 
patients or inmates of the other City 
Institutions. 

The Commissioner of Health has 
under his supervision the departments 
of Sanitation, Food and Dairy Inspec- 
tion, Hospital Inspection, the services 


of communicable disease control, quar- 
antine, fumigation and disinfection, 
water and milk analysis and inspection, 
venereal disease clinics and the de- 
tention hospital for women suffering 
from venereal disease. This depart- 
ment also takes care of the registration 
of births and deaths and other vital 
statistics. 

The City Jail and the Workhouse are 
under the supervision of the wardens 
of these institutions, who are appointed 
by the Director of Public Welfare. 
A Legal Aid Department designed to 
render legal advice and the services 
of an attorney to those unable to pay a 
private lawyer and the Municipal 
Lodging House which cares for men 
who are out of employment, transients 
and homeless persons, particularly 
during the winter months, are each in 
charge of a manager. The Director 
also appoints a Commissioner of Parks 
and Recreation who has under his 
direction the parks, the playgrounds, 
the community centers, the swimming 
pools and bath houses, the forestry 
and construction divisions and_ the 
Municipal Theater. 

It is evident from the foregoing 
brief outline of the activities of the 
Department of Public Welfare that 
the happiness and health of the St. 
Louisan are amply provided for under 
the present Charter. For the future 
it is planned to augment and extend 
the work of the department particu- 
larly in the matter of installing the 
most modern scientific apparatus and 
equipment in all the institutions under 
the control of the Department of 


Public Welfare and choosing as com- 


wh 
tio! 
tha 


missioners of these departments men 
who have achieved the highest reputa- 
tions in their particular fields of en- 
deavor. In general, it may be said 


that the oe of Public Welfare 
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is making every effort to prov ide 
the utmost in physical equipment and — 
personnel of its institutions to insure 

the health and happiness of the citi- 
zens whom it serves. 
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N the organization of schools for the 

training of social workers and busi- 
ness men the private school has led the 
way the same as it led the way many 
years ago in teaching law and medicine. 
It is a matter of interest to know why 
the university which is presumed to be 
scientific and which has established 
many of our social and public welfare 
standards should leave it to private 
enterprise to lead in experimenting in 
new educational ventures. Much of 
this lack of initiative in its own field by 
the university is to be found in its 
organization and its traditions. 

Universities are very jealous of their 
standards. They want to know if the 
new departure in education is scientific 
in its methods, if there is an adequate 
body of knowledge for serious teaching, 
if this body of knowledge lends itself to 
classification, and if there may be 
developed laws governing the phe- 
nomena of the new subject. They also 
wish to know if there is an interest in 
the new discipline which will warrant 
universities in making it a part of its 
curriculum. As soon as these things 
are established, some of the universities 
will establish an organization for the 
teaching of the new subject and for its 
investigation. On account of this at- 
titude of the university those interested 
in a new educational venture seldom go 
to the university to request it to accept 
the new program. On the contrary, 
agencies independent of the universities 
are asked to experiment with and 
develop the new program and as soon 
as a certain stage of development is 
reached, this program or a modification 
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| ios Universities and Training for Public Leadership 
and Social Work 


By J. E. Hacerry 
College of Commerce and Journalism, Ohio State University 


of it is accepted and developed by the 
university. The development above 
described is taking place in the training 
of social workers. 


Cuarity ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES 
First ScHoou 

Charity organization societies were 
the first to organize training for their 
workers. Their purpose was to train 
men and women to do the work of the 
seciety and the training consisted only 
of some reading of the literature of the 
subject and some experience in field 
work under the supervision of some 
member of the staff. The social work- 
ers of the country later requested the 
organization of a school for the training 
of social workers and the New York 
School of Philanthropy responded to 
the call. Later similar schools were 
organized in Chicago, Boston, St. 
Louis and other places. The social 
workers were interested in having 
workers trained to do specific things as 
family visiting, case work, etc., and to 
meet this demand the training schools 
attempted to graduate men and women 
with a relative high degree of technical 
skill at the time of graduating. 

Courses in Applied Sociology were 
given by several universities in the first 
decade of the present century. From 
year to year these courses increased in 
number and their content was im- 
proved. Beginning with the second 
decade some of the universities an- 
nounced definite programs for the 
training of social workers. These pro- 
grams offered less field work than was 
offered by the schools of philanthropy 
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Uwntversiry TRAINING For SoctaL 


and no attempt was made to give a 
high degree of technical skill to their 
students at the time of graduating. 

In the World War the universities 
and schools of Philanthropy responded 
to requests to offer courses for the 
training of men and women for Red 
Cross and other war service. This 
experience in training for social service 
in war time led the most progressive 
universities to offer regular courses for 
the training of men and women for 
social service in times of peace. 

The majority of universities are not 
offering courses for the training of so- 
cial workers. Some of them have no 
departments of Sociology nor up-to- 
date departments of Psychology— 
organizations essential to the develop- 
ment of programs of social training. 
Moreover, while there is a need for 
many competent social workers, the 
demand for well-trained social workers 
at the present time is not such as to re- 
quire the launching of programs for the 
training of social workers by many 
universities. 

What is the status of the training of 
social workers today? What changes 
in the content of courses and methods 
of teaching are universities likely to 
bring? The members of the National 
Association of the training schools of 
social workers have attempted to come 
to some agreement as to content of 
courses, methods of teaching, pre- 
requisite requirements for entering 
schools, etc., but without much suc- 
cess. The conditions of organization, 
the clientele served, the section of 
country where the school is situated, 
have made any great degree of agree- 
ment impossible. 


Present TENDENCIES IN TRAINING 


There are three marked tendencies in 
the training of social workers by 
schools at the present time: (1) / 
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relatively large place assigned to field 
work in the course of study; (2) An at- 
tempt to train students with a high 
degree of technical efficiency to do 
specific things at the time of gradua- 
tion; (3) An apparent indifference to 
the background of training in subjects 
related to social work. 

Some of the older training schools do 
not require a substantial course in 
Sociology either as a prerequisite to 
entering the course or as a requirement 
to graduation. To the writer it seems 
that a knowledge of the structure and 
functions of society is as important to 
the social worker as a knowledge of 
physiology is to the physician. 

The training to do specific things 
with a high degree of efficiency, with- 
out the background of a general educa- 
tion and an education in subjects 
closely related to the occupation the 
student intends to pursue, represents 
the trade school rather than the pro- 
fessional school point of view. 

Up to the present time the training 
schools of social workers have given 
practically no attention to the training 
of social executives or social adminis- 
tration. The attempt to train students 
to do specific things has caused them 
to neglect the larger problems in social 
training—the training of social execu- 
tives. On account of this tendency 
some have claimed that the schools 
train men and women to fill the ranks 
of the army of social workers instead of 
those in command of the army. At 
present some of the schools are organiz- 


ing courses for the training of social | oF 
executives which is a hopeful tendency. __ 


The collegiate schools for business — 
education, which were organized about 
the same time that the schools of — 


Philanthropy were organized, have “a 


relatively little attention to the train 
ing of men to do specific things. 2s 
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Untversitres Stress GENERAL 
Epvucation as FounpDaTIon 


If the trade school ideals rather than 
the professional school ideals are to 
prevail in the training of social workers 
the universities will not take a promi- 
nent part in the training of social work- 
ers. However, if the ideals of the pro- 
fessional school are to prevail in the 
training of social workers many of the 
universities are in a strategic position 
to offer training to social workers, 
especially those located in cities where 
facilities for social laboratories exist. 
All of the progressive universities have 
strong departments of Sociology, Eco- 
nomics, Statistics, Psychology, Political 
Science, History, Biology and Public 
Health. The fundamental courses in 
these departments give the background 
to social training and if the social 
worker is to have the professional point 
of view he should be well-grounded in 
the fundamentals of these sciences. 
The department of Sociology with its 
courses in Applied Sociology usually 
forms a nucleus for the courses in 
Social Service training in the Univer- 
sity. The departments of Psychology, 
Economics, Statistics, Public Health, 
Biology and Political Science with their 
experienced and trained teachers can be 
called on to give the specialized courses 
in their respective fields which are 
needed to round out the equipment of 
the social worker. 


Case Mernop or TEACHING 


The case method of teaching is now 
being introduced in courses in Social 
Training. It is used almost exclusively 
in legal education, is being introduced 
in the collegiate schools of business 
education, and should be equally valu- 


‘able as a method of teaching in the 


training schools for social workers. 


7 


Well-selected problems which the a 
dent is called on to solve will enable 
him to see the work from the point of 
view of the social administrator and 
give him skill in reasoning from com- 
plex data to logical practical con- 
clusions. 

Is there a technique of the social 
worker corresponding to the technique 
of the physician and lawyer? If so, 
can this technique be acquired outside 
of practice. There is yet to be de- 
veloped perhaps by the social worker 
and the teacher of social work a litera- 
ture based upon the practice of the 
social worker in dealing with his prob- 
lems, and when this has been accom- 
plished the training of social workers 
will be much more systematic than it 
has been heretofore. 


THE OF THE Acapenr 


Fietp Work 


The relatively large amount of field 
work required at present suggests the 
apprenticeship period of training. Some 
field work should be required, but this 
field work should be systematic so as to 
convey principles of work to the stu- 
dent and it should be carefully super- 
vised. The student should not be 
expected as soon as he graduates to 
begin as an expert social worker. The 
training school should not be interested 
so much in the efficiency of its students 
immediately after graduation as in 
their standing and efficiency five or ten 
or twenty years after graduation. The 
training which the school offers should 
be of such a character as to give its 
students a capacity for clear and ac- 
curate thinking, a groundwork of 
training, the technical knowledge of the 
field, a breadth of view and a vision 
which will enable them to grow and 
develop many years after graduation. 
This sort of training the universities 
will be interested in giving. 
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NE of the most significant facts in 

the recent development of public 
welfare is the increasing insistence upon 
proper training of those appointed to 
positions of responsibility in this field. 
There has always been a tendency in 
American government to look upon 
political appointments as a legitimate 
reward for party loyalty, a custom that 
is likely to lead to governmental in- 
efficiency when the government enters 
a field where technical skill is required. 
In fact it is recognition of this danger 
that has caused many people to regard 
with grave apprehension the enlarge- 
ment of governmental activities. Es- 
pecially does this hold true in the field 
of public welfare. The supporters and 
leaders of private social agencies, 
recognizing the value of trained service 
and having before them the all too fre- 
quent examples of incompetency in 
such matters as the administration of 
public poor relief, have quite naturally 
had serious doubts as to the advisabil- 
ity of turning over their duties to pub- 
lic agencies. Nevertheless the move- 
ment toward increased governmental 
responsibility for public welfare has 
gone steadily forward. The pioneer 
work of the private social agencies in 
calling attention to the importance of 
social problems has resulted in a wide- 
spread feeling that all the resources of 
the state should be called into requisi- 
tion in the effort to work out their 
solution. 

Fortunately along with this growth 
of interest in public welfare there has 
been a strong trend toward emphasis 
on skilled public service. The stand- 
ards set by private social agencies have 
exerted considerable influence upon we’ 


Professional Training for Public Welfare aS 


By Jesse Freperick STEINER 
5 Professor of Social Technology, University of North Carolina 


tions in the field of public welfare. met : 
Graduates of schools of social work | te 
have also frequently found their + = 
into public service upon completion of a 
their course of study. While there 
still exists to a much larger extent than 

is desirable a lamentable lack of ap- — 
preciation of the qualifications for es 
public welfare positions, a marked 
change of attitude is. rapidly a 
place. The fundamental fact of the _ 
desirability of trained service has been 
widely enough accepted to make im- 
possible any general return to the low 
standards of training that were for- * 


merly looked upon as a matter of course. 
Since the technique and principlesof — 
social work are similar whether carried | ‘3 
on by a private or public agency, the 
problem of professional training for _ a 
public welfare resolves itself very ‘as 
largely into the general problem of oe ae 
education for social work. The schools . 
of social work grew up in the first in- _ 
stance out of the needs of private social __ 
agencies but they are adapted equally 
well to training for public service. A 


survey, therefore, of the development _ 
of these schools and the present status _ 
of their methods and standards will os 
bring into bold relief the problems con- 
fronted by those interested in a more 
adequate training for public welfare. 
The traditional preparation for so-— 
cial work has been based almost en- et 
tirely on the apprenticeship system. 
The general public has never strongly — 
insisted that the social worker possess __ 
a scientific equipment comparable to _ 
required of the and 
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engineer. The tendency has been to _fessions, its more deplorable results are 
__ lay special emphasis on such factors as found outside the large centers in the 
_ work-experience and personal qualities smaller towns and cities where the lack bd d 
when positions were to be filled. In even of opportunities for apprentice. - 
this respect the history of social work ship training makes common the ap- ce 
has simply repeated the early experi- pointment to responsible social work - 
ence of the other professions. The positions of persons with a minimum of =. 
chief difference is that social work is knowledge of the work they are ex- lines? 
still comparatively new and as a con-_ pected todo. It is this fact, to which | ’. ‘ 
sequence its apprenticeship method of the poor quality of the work done in -. | 
training occupies a position of greater many places bears constant witness, fe: 
influence than it does now, forexample, that prevents social work from securing Da. 
in the older fields of law and medicine. adequate recognition in professional tradit 
circles. 
Trenp Towarp ADEQUATE Fortunately during the past decade ten 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING there has been a constantly growing Pain 
Nevertheless the trend in social work sentiment in favor of more thorough -” 
as in the other professions has been education for social work. This move- ~— 
toward a greater recognition of the ment has been especially noticeable in = b 
need of an adequate scientific equip- the large cities where social agencies 
ment. This need first found expres- have become wellestablished. In such Ae 
sion in schools of social work organized places it is becoming more and more hn 
by groups of social workers and carried common for those who desire to enter ieeia) 
on under their direction and control. _ the field of social work to seek the best Rook: 
While these early efforts at formal training available. The schools of ed 
training went but little beyond the social work have responded to this ensic 
apprenticeship method, they represent- movement by raising their require- they 
ed the beginning of the long struggle on ments of admission and by making ed , 
the part of social workers to set up more attractive their courses of study. dent’ 
more adequate professional standards. The increase in the number of these with | 
‘ From the first the growth and influence schools and their establishment im of a 
} of these schools were hampered by the _ practically all sections of the country dealt 
failure of the public to realize the value now make training facilities far more robl 
of thorough training for social work. easily accessible than ever before. sm 
As long as positions were filled without While, as would be expected, this de- — 
much insistence on training in a pro- mand for trained workers still lags in tee 
fessional school, there was little en- some sections, the movement in favor owe 
couragement to spend the time and of adequate training has gained suf- ary 
money necessary to secure such train- ficient momentum to carry it forward in hood 
ing. As a natural result of this atti- spite of the indifference of those who at 
tude toward professional education a have no proper conception of the oo 
very considerable number of the pres- technical duties of the social worker. ial 
ent leaders in social work, both public This emphasis on education for 80 | 4.4. 
and private, must be regarded as_ cial work at once brings into the fore- 
products of the apprenticeship system ground the question as to what should | §o¢ 
rather than of the professional schools. constitute such training. Is it practi- k 
a Unfortunate as this may be from the cable to insist that the social worker Bu 
point of view of giving social work should possess a scientific equipment iach 
proper standing among the older pro- comparable, for example, to that of the that 
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physician? Since social work from its 
very nature makes such heavy de- 
mands upon soundness of judgment, 
strong personality, and practical ex- 
perience, should chief consideration be 
given to factors of this kind rather 
than to attainments along scientific 
lines? What are the present tenden- 
cies in education for social work and are 
they in accord with sound principles of 
professional education? 

As has already been stated, the 
traditional preparation for social work 
has consisted very largely of a period of 
apprenticeship with a social agency. 
Training of this kind naturally lays 
emphasis on the value of work-ex- 
perience. While scientific studies may 
not be ignored, they occupy a second- 
ary position. The chief purpose of the 
training is to give a mastery of the 
technique and method of the particular 
social agency with which the student is 
working. Since the first schools of so- 
cial work were but little more than ex- 
tensions of the apprenticeship system, 
they followed the same general plan of 
instruction. A large share of the stu- 
dent’s time was given to practical work 
with social agencies. Class-room work 
of course was not neglected, but it 
dealt mainly with practical social 
problems. Instruction was usually 
given by persons actively engaged in 
some form of social work and whose 
interest was primarily in technique 
rather than in research. Without 
doubt these practical courses met a real 
need and their value should not be 
over-looked. Those receiving train- 
ing of this nature were acceptable to 
social agencies and fitted readily into 
available positions. 


SoctaL ScieNcEs THE FouNDATION 
FoR SociaL Work TRAINING 
But while this type of training has 
much to commend it, it was inevitable 
that its adequacy to meet the de- 


TRAINING For Pusiic WELFARE 


mands of a rapidly growing profession 
should be called into question. The 
tendency of this traditional system to 
lay emphasis on immediate needs rather 
than on a thoroughgoing scientific 
foundation was clearly not in accord 
with the development of high profes- 
sional standards. Within recent years 
a strong effort has been made to build 
the curricula of schools of social work 
on the foundation of scientific studies. 
It is apparent that as long as students 
are permitted to plunge into technical 
courses of social work without careful 
study of the sciences that deal with the 
social order, it is impossible to bring 
these courses up to the standards re- 
quired by the other professions. Any 


effort to continue to find the proper 


basis of education for social work in 
general education and practical ex- 
perience simply harks back to the early 
beginnings of professional education in 
other fields when short cuts to profi- 
ciency were the accepted procedure. 
If technical instruction in social 
work is to be based on the social 
sciences, what is the extent of the 
foundation that should be required? 
Certainly the minimum requirement 
would seem to be the usual under- 
graduate courses in sociology, econom- 
ics, political science, psychology and 
biology. It is difficult to see how any- 
thing less could give the student a 
scientific equipment comparable to 
that which is expected of a student 
entering a medical school. The value 
of such a requirement is now quite 
generally recognized by those interested 
in the professional education of social 
workers. The practical difficulty in 
putting it into effect arises from the fact 
that many seeking admission to pro- 
fessional schools of social work have 
never adequately studied the social 
sciences because either of a lack of a 
college education or of a failure to in- 
clude these subjects in their college 
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course. On the other hand to provide 
for thorough instruction in these sub- 
jects in the professional school is ob- 
jected to on the ground that it would 
unduly prolong the period of training. 
At present there seems to be no way out 
of this dilemma for those schools that 
provide a one- or two-year course of 
study and at the same time keep their 
doors open to those who have not had 
the requisite preprofessional studies. 
One method of meeting this situation 
has been the establishment of under- 
graduate schools of social work in uni- 
versities where it is possible for students 
to specialize in the social sciences dur- 
ing the first three years of their college 
course and then follow this in the 
senior year with the fundamental tech- 
nical courses that would give a general 
knowledge of the field of social work. 
If a course of study of this kind is 
supplemented by at least one year of 
specialized vocational training, a 
standard of professional education 
would be attained comparable to that 
now common in the older professions. 
To some, such a protracted course of 
study seems impractical because it 
makes no provision for the mature 
person of practical experience, but 
without a proper educational back- 
ground, who desires to enter social 
work. The fact that at present it 
seems necessary to adapt the course of 
training to the needs of such persons is 
in itself a striking commentary on the 
status of social workeducation. Itis by 
raising the requirements for admission 
into the field of social work rather than 
by making the entrance easy for larger 
numbers that there will be attracted into 
this profession those most capable of 
carrying out successfully its obligations. 


ImportANCE oF Fietp Work 


This emphasis upon the necessity of 
a thorough knowledge of the social 
sciences is no means 


minimize the importance of field work 
in the course of study. The value of 
practice work as an integral part of 
professional education is no longer 
open to debate. High standards of 
professional education now demand 
that class-room studies should be sup- 
plemented by appropriate field work 
carried on under careful supervision. 
In schools of social work field work has 
occupied an unusually prominent place 
because of the strong influence of the 
apprenticeship system. 

The proper administration of this 
field work has always been a perplexing 
problem. The first schools of social 
work adopted the practice of turning 
their students over to social agencies 
for their practical training. It was 
soon apparent that the advantages 
gained by this method were frequently 
offset by the failure of the agencies to 
provide practice work of real educa- 
tional value. Students were not always 
placed under competent supervisors 
and the temptation to assign them easy 
routine tasks was ever present. More- 
over, field work requires a great deal of 
time if it is to be made worth while and 
consequently tends to interfere with 
serious study. 

An approach to a solution of this. 
field work problem can be made if we 
remind ourselves that it is not the pur- 
pose of professional education to pro- 
vide the student with work-experience. 
Field work bears the same relation to 
training for social work as does the 
laboratory or clinic to the medical 
course. In both cases chief emphasis 
is placed upon the scientific studies 
which the work in the laboratory or 
field should help to verify and explain. 
The acquirement of technical skill 
which comes only through long practice 
must be gained during periods set 
aside wholly for such practice work at 
some time during the training course 
or following graduation. 
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ScHoots or Socrat WorkK AND PuBLIc 
WELFARE 


Of great significance in working out a 
solution of these problems of social 
work education is the recent establish- 
ment of schools of social work and 
public welfare within universities. The 
entrance of universities in this field is in 
line with what has been done for the 
other professions and it is believed will 
have a strong influence on raising the 
standards of instruction. The older 
schools of social work owed their origin 
to the efforts of social workers and 
naturally emphasized the practical 
rather than the scientific aspects of 
training. Since professional education 
is an educational rather than a profes- 
sional matter, this university leadership 
seems to be a move in the right direction 
and ought to do for social work what, for 
instance, the university medical school 
has done for the medical profession. 

Largely through this interest of the 
universities in social work education 
the facilities for the training of social 
workers have, during the past few 
years, more than doubled in number. 
The following list of the members of 
the Association of Training Schools for 
Professional Social Work gives an 
indication of the strength of the move- 
ment in this field of professional educa- 
tion: Carola Woerishoffer Graduate 
Department of Social Economy and 
Social Research, Bryn Mawr College; 
Margaret Morrison School, Depart- 
ment of Social Work, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology; Graduate School 
of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Department of 
Political Economy, Johns Hopkins 
University ; School of Sociology, Loyola 
University; The Training Course for 
Social and Civic Work, University of 
Minnesota; Missouri School of Social 
Economy; New York School of Social 
Work; School of Public Welfare, Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina; Department 
of Social Work, College of Commerce 
and Journalism, Ohio State ere 
School of Social Work, University of 
Oregon; Pennsylvania School of Social | 
and Health Work; Richmond School _ 
of Social Work and Public Health; _ 
School of Social Work, Simmons Col- 
lege; Training School for Social Work, 
Smith College; Department of a 
Service, Univ ersity of Toronto; School F 


ognized training centers more or less _ 5 
complete professional courses of 
struction are offered by the following © 
institutions: Berea College, Kentucky; 
Harvard University; University of 
Indiana; University of Oklahoma; — 
Rice Institute; University of Washing- _ ad 
ton; University of Southern California, el 
and University of Wisconsin. The | 
two last named have applied for ad- — 
mission to membership in the Associa- pe A 
tion of Training Schools for Professional | 

Social Work and will likely receive the | , 


endorsement of the Association at its | 
next annual meeting. 

BROADENING OF THE CURRICULUM se 

This large increase in the number of _ 
places where training can be secured 
has undoubtedly come about because — re 
of the recent demand for trained % 
workers. At the same time the wide 
distribution of these schools in different 
sections of the country, thus making 
opportunities for training easily 
cessible, has had a stimulating effect — 
upon enrollment. Along with the 
growth of these schools has gone a 
broadening of the curriculum in order __ 
to keep pace with new movements and 
methods. The recent development of 
interest in public welfare and especially 
the new emphasis upon the proper _ 
training of those to 
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in this field have made inevitable a 
reéxamination of the traditional courses 
of study which have been built up for 
the most part around the needs of 
private social agencies. While funda- 
mentally the training of social workers 
whether employed by private or public 
agencies will follow similar lines, it may 
well be that certain adjustments and 
changes in emphasis will be required as 
the public welfare worker comes to oc- 
cupy a larger sphere of influence. 
Just what modifications in existing 
courses of study this may involve is a 
matter about which there is likely to be 
a difference of opinion. In fact, so 
diverse are the activities of the public 
welfare official, depending on the na- 
ture of his position and the section of 
the country in which he is located, that 
a standard curriculum would hardly 
apply equally well to all. 

It would seem, however, that the 
development of the county public wel- 
fare system which brings into special 
prominence the social problems of the 
small city and rural community would 
call for leaders of much broader train- 
ing than is usually thought necessary 
for those employed by a highly special- 
ized city agency. Knowledge of the 
principles and technique of case work, 
child placing, probation, school at- 
tendance work, institutional manage- 
ment, inspection of jails and county 
homes, organization of clubs and 
recreational facilities, and social work 
administration must be included in the 
equipment of the county public welfare 
superintendent in North Carolina if he 
is to cope successfully with his task. 
In other words he is to be a general 
practitioner like the country doctor 
and the course of study offered him 
must take this fact into consideration. 
Even in large cities where public wel- 
fare work tends to be highly special- 
ized it is important that this broad 

training should be the foundation upon 
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which is built the technique required by 
specific positions. It is very often the 
lack of this fundamental equipment in 
the social sciences and the general so- 
cial work field which is responsible for 
the provincial outlook of many public 
welfare workers and stands in the way 


of their effective leadership. 


Proper TRAINING OF PERSONNEL IN 
Pusiic WELFARE INsTITUTIONS 


Another problem which is now forg- 
ing to the front is the proper training of 
the personnel in public welfare in- 
stitutions such as prisons, almshouses 
and homes for defectives and dependent 
children. This involves not merely in- 
struction in institutional management 
for those in executive positions but also 
general social work training for guards, 
attendants and others assigned to posi- 
tions of responsibility affecting the wel- 
fare of the inmates. No greater reform 
is now needed in institutional adminis- 
tration than insistence on higher quali- 
fications of the workers employed. 
Schools of social work could render no 
more important service than to devise 
ways and means of giving breadth of 
social vision and knowledge of social 
work technique to those engaged in in- 
stitutional work. 

In the solution of this problem of the 
training of institutional personnel as 
well as of other public welfare workers, 
gradual steps toward the desired goal 
rather than radical raising of standards 
will likely prove to be the method that 
must be followed. The situation can- 
not be fully met simply by organizing 
thorough courses of study and raising 
the requirements for graduation. The 
present incumbents of positions must 
in some way be reached if standards of 
work in the near future are to be im- 
proved. This will require special in- 
stitutes and extension courses in public 
welfare adapted to the needs of those in 
office. The summer institutes of pub- 
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ic welfare at the University of North taking their courses of instruction to 
Carolina are one way of meeting this public welfare workers through cor- 
problem. Another significant effort in respondence courses and special in- 
this direction was the special training stitutes held in each city or county. 
course for probation officers held at By steps such as these the general pub- 
Ohio State University last summer. lic will gradually be educated to the 
Brief training courses of this kind un- point where there will be more in- 
doubtedly do a great deal of good. sistence on proper qualifications of 
Very possibly the schools of social those appointed to responsible axa 
work will need to go much farther in _ tions in the field of public welfare. 
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OCIAL work, as carried on in the 

field of public welfare by voluntary 
community agencies, offers a special 
opportunity for those who are inter- 
ested along the lines of experiment and 
originality. Since such agencies are 
voluntary in nature, the type of work 
undertaken may be altered in character 
much more easily than with those 
organizations which are crystallized in 
law, and where provision for workers 
has been made through legislation, or 
established in the Civil Service. 


SpeciaAL Features or Work 
In VoLuNTARY ComMuNITY AGENCIES 


The voluntary community agency 
has primarily as its object the calling 
attention to a specific social problem, 
the introducing and testing of new 
features upon an experimental basis, 
and, as soon as a particular method has 
been found sound (at least in response 
to immediate needs), securing the 
passing of remedial laws, as well as 
putting the final responsibility on all 
the people. Because of these distinc- 
tive features, social work in these 
agencies offers particular opportunity 
to the person of initiative and in- 
dependence of thought, or, in other 
words, to the adventurous student and 
administrator in schemes of social or- 
ganization. Yet such a career offers 
real danger to society unless those who 
undertake the work possess a disin- 
terested motive and sound knowledge 
of methods of social organization and 
social needs. Such knowledge must 
include not only a general educational 
equipment but also an acquaintance 
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a The Scope and Nature of Positions in the Field of 
Non-Governmental Social Agencies 
ia 


By Epira Kine 
Manager, Vocational Bureau, American Association of Social Workers, New York City 


with what has been attempted in the 
past in the field of community effort. 

The scope of opportunities for serv- 
ice in voluntary community agencies 
is as broad as social work itself. It 
covers agencies dealing with health, 
children, families, civics, labor, recre- 
ation and a variety of other subjects 
of social consequence. Differences be- 
tween these and public agencies are 
chiefly a matter of control and admin- 
istration. 


Types or Posirions IN VOLUNTARY 
Community AGENCIES 


Social-work positions in voluntary 
agencies range all the way from appren- 
ticeships, which are provided by some 
agencies, to openings offering oppor- 
tunities for unusual administrative and 
executive ability. Chances for ap- 
prenticeship training in any real sense 
are comparatively rare. Exceptions to 
be noted are those provided by a few 
organizations doing family-case work, 
a few child welfare societies and a few 
settlements. These carefully super- 
vise work which is specially designed 
to aid the student. Here, of course, 
there is always the danger that any 
so-called apprenticeship training may 
become merely a means of getting 
errands done, or securing incidental 
assistance in return for a small budget 
outlay. All so-called apprenticeship 
opportunities should be scrutinized 
with care. In some instances, agencies 
offer scholarships in schools of social 
work, and this is a step in the right 
direction. Not only new workers may 
be recruited to the staffs of such agen- 
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cies after field work has been done 
under their supervision, but also this 
method offers less danger of exploita- 
tion to the student and holds the 
agency to a higher standard of perform- 
ance. 

Between the apprenticeships and the 
important executive positions are natu- 
rally to be found the great bulk of the 
opportunities in social work. It is as 
true in social work as in other pro- 
fessions that the rewards both in salary 
and recognition of service go to exec- 
utives and not to technicians. How- 
ever, there is a growing inclination to 
respect and reward those who prefer 
to practice and acquire a high degree 
of technical performance. At any 
rate, the individual, who wishes to 
avoid executive responsibilities and 
devote himself to the fundamentals of 
human relations, is no longer con- 
sidered a failure. Such workers are 
sought by many large agencies and for 
teaching positions in schools of social 
work. 

ADVANCEMENT 


The opportunities for advancement 
lie open chiefly to those who have 
executive ability and who pass from 
positions under supervision to han- 
dling small agencies themselves, or to 
minor executive positions in large de- 
partmentalized agencies. There is a 
growing demand for supervisors who 
not only have the executive ability to 
manage a group of fellow-workers but 
who likewise have developed a suf- 
ficiently high grade of technical per- 
formance to act as consultants and 
critics. 

Frequently, also, the chance for 
advancement lies along the line of a 
combination of supervisor and field 
agent or of traveling supervisor. Such 
a worker is usually expert in some 
particular technique and is called in 
for consultation, direction and exten- 
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of this character are usually found on 
the staffs of voluntary social agen- 
cies organized on a national basis. 
These positions require a high grade of 
performance, and afford very real op- 
portunities for service and generally 
carry with them a sound recognition 
of ability. They also offer unusual 
opportunity to the individual herself 
for broadening and rounding out her 
own knowledge and experience. 

While some of the most important 
executive positions in voluntary social 
agencies go to men or women who not 
only know their subject thoroughly 
and are also proficient in practice, yet 
many go to those whose chief asset is 
ability to raise money and assume 
standing inthe community. This may 
be no more true than that college 
presidents are frequently thus chosen 
rather than for distinguished scholar- 
ship as well as executive ability. In 
some instances such executives in social 
agencies have recognized their limi- 
tations and given free rein to workers 
who know the people they serve and 
their special needs, yet in other in- 
stances they have broken down stand- 
ards of performance, have interfered 
in unwarranted ways, and made the 
lot of the social worker unhappy (which 
in itself makes for poor results) and 
have thus curtailed the development 
of the work. Such a practice of giving 
the highly rated positions to those not 
technically proficient has tended to 
discourage many of the younger work- 
ers of real ability from continuing in 
social work. 

CONTROL 


The typical form of organization of 
the voluntary community agency con- 
sists of a board of directors, whose mem- 
bers are chosen both for their interest 
in a particular project and for their 
ability to financially support the work 
or to secure such support, and a paid 
staff of professional and semi-profes- 
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sional people who carry out the actual 
work. Usually there is a wider mem- 
bership but these members take little 
part in the control of the organization. 
While many executives of modern 
social-work agencies occupy the same 
relation to the board of directors as 
that of an engineer or manager of a 
mine orfactory to his board of directors, 
there still remain some agencies whose 
boards fail to recognize the status of 
the professional staff; yet the stake of 
the latter in the success of the under- 
taking is equally as important because 
it measures their professional standard 
of achievement. Many times support 
comes from a few board members who 
are inclined to look upon the organi- 
zation as a vested interest instead of a 
community undertaking. There is a 
tendency at present, however, to put 
more and more of the responsibility 
of support of such agencies upon many 
small contributors, even though the 
undertaking may be managed by a 
voluntary board of directors and not 
by a governmental department.’ This 
will help in correcting autocratic con- 
trol. Examples of this latter type 
of organization are the anti-tuberculo- 
sis voluntary agencies which depend 
largely for financial support upon the 
proceeds of Christmas seal sales and 
also the American Red Cross with its 
small membership fees. 

Unfortunately, in spite of such broad- 
ening of support, control often remains 
in the hands of self perpetuating boards 
who show little appreciation of the 
educational value of democratic partic- 
ipation. 


PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


One corrective of such lack of re- 
sponsibility to the community on the 
part of the voluntary agency will come 
in the growing professional character 
of the work performed by the pro- 
fessional staff of the agency. Not 
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only will their fellowworkers demand 
of them a high standard of performance 
but also the ethics of the profession 
will call for responsibility primarily 
to the community rather than to the 
board of directors. Moreover, when 
the professional worker finds himself 
in difficulty because the two possibly 
conflicting interests cannot be recon- 
ciled, his own group will stand behind 
him in requiring, first of all, loyalty 
to community interests. 

A part of every social worker’s job 
must always be the education of the 
public toward an understanding of 

| what he is trying to accomplish with 
‘all the implications of cause and effect. 
This is particularly true in the volun- 
tary agencies, where support comes 
directly because of general interest 
in the work and not indirectly through 
appropriation from taxation. 

While the field in which the volun- 
tary community agency finds room for 
activity is constantly expanding, a 

mmon purpose among those engaged 
in the-Work has thus far held them 
more or less closely together. In fact, 
the present tendency in this direction 
is stronger than ever. Yet as tech- 
nique develops in each phase of the 
work there is danger of a growing 
separation and diversity of aim which 
may seriously hamper the developing 
profession of social work. The older 
profession of medicine has met this 
ever-present danger to social well- 
being with but indifferent success, and 
it remains to be seen whether social 
workers can meet the situation con- 
fronting them. It is to be hoped that 
the evident growing recognition of the 
common fundamentals of knowledge, 
training and technique on the part of 
the group under discussion will tend 
to correct any such danger of separa- 
tion and lack of appreciation of the 
common aims of all. 

It is characteristic of social work 
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that it is for the service of the people 
and more directly the less well-condi- 
tioned members of society. It is 
always on a salary basis. With no 
possibility of money-making to the 
person engaged in the work, the chief 
reward must always be a sense of a 
job well done, of service rendered to 
society and recognition of ability on 
the part of a few interested citizens 
and fellow-workers. 

Yet the social worker himself is 


partly to blame for a lack of recogni- __ 
b 


tion of his services. He has not always 
in the past demonstrated real knowl- 
edge of his subject. Neither has he 
always been courageous, when pos- 
sessed of such knowledge, in properly 
asserting himself in behalf of his 
clients. This has gained for him the 
opposition of such groups as labor 
organizations which are closely in 
touch with his clients and who have 
sensed his apparent cowardice. Nei- 
ther has it gained him the respect of 
influential persons who have little re- 
gard for those whose convictions are 
easily shaken. One reason for the 
lack of knowledge on the part of the 
social worker has been in part that the 
study of human relations is still in a 
formative stage and that demonstrated 
truth in this field is hard to obtain. 
The social worker has also frequently 
occupied a more or less isolated po- 
sition on a social problem and has been 
overpowered by the mere force of num- 
bers. However, social workers are 
beginning to realize that only by the 
esprit de corps of their own group can 
they stand up courageously for what 
they believe to be right. The group 


jaleo demands that if they are to be 


properly supported they must acquire 


real knowledge ( merel nti- 
people) and be able 
to demonstrate the truth of their 
position by the aid of concrete facts. 
Hence the demand that social workers 
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possess a good fundamental education 
and real training for their work. They 
must be able to indicate the need for 
their work and the truth in regard to 
social conditions to socially minded 
people in the community. Otherwise, 
they cannot hope to obtain community 
help in changing conditions. Indeed, 
such help is as necessary as that the 
physician should secure codperation on 
the part of his patient if he is to effect 
a cure. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AND 
REWARDS 


These factors, then, of increased pro- 
fessional recognition and backing are 
tending to make the opportunities in 
voluntary community agencies for 
professionally trained social workers 
constantly better. Not only does this 
hold good for what the social worker is 
actually accomplishing; he is also as- 
sured more and more of a sufficient 
financial return so that he may spend 
the necessary time in preparation for 
his task and support himself in reason- 
ably decent comfort during his life. 

Social work is, of course, an out- 
growth of the activities of those who 
have had sufficient means to devote 
themselves to the bettering of human 
relations without financial remuner- 
ation, or incidentally of clergymen, 
doctors and others; and the opinion 
is still current that it requires no 
preparation and should be performed 
for no remuneration. As a matter of 
fact, social workers are, on the whole, 
as well paid as any professional group 
whose financial return is on a salary 
basis. It is true that there is no 
possibility for individual gain for the 
social worker such as for the doctor 
who is usually in business for himself 
or the lawyer who serves commer- 
cial and property interests. The so- 
cial worker is more nearly in the 


position of the teacher or the educator, __ 
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He serves the less well-conditioned 
members of society, and he is paid for 
his work (though perhaps grudgingly 
still) because at least certain elements 
in society recognize that better human 
relations and better conditions for all 
are essential for social progress. It 
is gradually being recognized also that 


ships is different of purely 


legal relationships or of physical con- 
ditions or the formal acquiring of 


knowledge. Indeed, such knowledge of | 


human relationships is now demanded 
to such an extent that neither the 
doctor, lawyer nor teacher can supply 
the need. Consequently, social work- 
ers more and more are paid for their 
Iknowledge and their service and a 
thus better able to devote themselves 
to their primary duty. 

Salaries range for trained workers 
from $1,200 to $10,000 a year. Sal- 
aries of from $5,000 to $7,000 for 
executives or highly trained and effi- 
cient specialists in voluntary agencies 
are not uncommon. However, sal- 
aries of from $3,000 to $4,000 for such 
positions are more usual. Data show- 
ing the approximate number of social 
workers is lacking. It is, therefore, 
impossible to be exact in giving statis- 
tics showing salary figures. Available 
figures show that probably the largest 
number of social workers receive from 
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$1,500 to $2,500. Men, who make 
up probably one-fourth of the total 
number of social workers, receive 
higher salaries than women. The for- 
mer are advanced more rapidly and 
those of mediocre ability are often 
placed in positions which are not open 
to women of greater ability. This is 
frequently due to the fact that men 
can more easily raise money for their 
particular organizations and are more 
frequently willing to perform this nec- 
essary if unpleasant task. Also it is 
easier for men in many instances to 
obtain the support of public opinion 
in a community than for women, not 
because of their superior training but 
rather because of the community atti- 
tude toward women. 

Very real qualities of leadership 
must be demonstrated by the social 
worker if he is to be termed successful. 
Social work, therefore, whether in the 
voluntary community agency or in 
the government service, is a profession 


‘to which young college men and women 
-may look both for actual accomplish- 


ment and as a means of obtaining a 
livelihood. It is still a new field and 
therefore more precarious than that of 
the older professions as far as financial 
return is concerned, but as great in 


\opportunity for dev elopment, for ini- 


tiative and for adventure in service to 
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line at which social work ends and 
public health work begins. In the 
broadest sense all public health work 
is social work and it will be from this 
premise that this paper will be built up. 
Many of the positions open in the field 
of public health require more than the 
ordinary social worker’s training, but 
that does not mean that the technical 
public health worker is not also a social 
worker or ought not to have the social 
worker’s point of view in order to make 
the best of his opportunities in public 
health work. 


Tue NATIONAL Frevp 


Perhaps it will be best to begin with 
the national field. The federal govern- 
ment itself offers wide opportunities 
for the public health worker—more for 
the man who has special training in \ 
medicine, in the sanitary sciences, in 
engineering, in statistics than for the 
person with social work training alone. 
Yet it cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that the physician who is per- 
fectly competent in private practice or 
in some special branch of medicine is 
not qualified to fill a public health po- 
sition until his point of approach has 
become thoroughly socialized and until 
he has been especially trained or has 
had experience in the social service 
angle of the problem. It is for this 
reason that schools of public health are 
being rapidly developed in connection 
with medical schools. They seek to 
provide the special kind of training 
that the public health worker needs. 


T is not easy to set down any definite | 


| and more varied than the average per- seo 


He does not necessarily require the in- _ 
tensive technical training given tothe 
student expecting to pursue some one . 
of the special fields of medicine. He 
needs to have the groundwork of 
medicine but he needs in addition 3 
that the social service and the public — } 
health angle which requires nearly © 
as specialized kind of training as does 
preparation for the practice of one 
of the special branches of medicine. 
Every public health worker is from t 
this point of view a social worker. A 
thorough knowledge of the principles of 
social work is essential to the highest 
success in his profession. The purpose 
of social work is to improve social con- 
ditions—to make the community a 
healthier, happier and better place in 
which to live. The purpose of public 
health work is no different except that | 
its particular point of approach is 
health. 


Tue GOvVERNMENT’s HEALTH 

AcTIVITIES 

The federal government’s public 
health activities are far more numerous © 


son realizes. There are not less than A: 
thirty-six divisions and bureaus of the | 
United States Government doing some be 
kind of public health work. In fact _ 
there is not one of the ten ae} yn a 
of the federal government which is not — 
concerned to a more or less extent with 


for the protection of the health of the _ 
employees of the department or of | 
those coming under its jurisdiction. ; 
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The United States Public Health 
Service which has the largest appropri- 
ation of any government bureau doing 
health work has a personnel of nearly 
23,000. To be sure, the majority of 
the positions with these thirty-six gov- 
ernment bureaus require men or women 
with medical training yet most of them 
have some positions open to the social 
worker trained in some branch of pub- 
lic health. For instance, under the 
Public Health Service, there is scarcely 
one of the seven divisions in which 
there are not positions requiring the 
service of trained social workers: sci- 
entific research, marine hospitals and 
relief, sanitary reports and statistics, 
venereal diseases. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, un- 
der the Treasury Department, enforces 
the anti-narcotic laws; the Customs 
Service also under the Treasury De- 

"partment codperates with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in enforcing the 
Food and Drugs Act and meat inspec- of the country has, if we include the 
tion laws. Both need the services of personnel employed by its chapters, a 
trained social workers in various =) staff running up into the thousands— 


national scale are still greater. It is 
difficult to learn exactly how many 
such organizations there are but it is 
safe to say that they number not less 
than one hundred and probably more. 
Simply to list the national volunteer 
agencies engaged in health work would 
require several typewritten pages. The 
Handbook of Social Resources of the 
United States published by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, describes the work of 
social agencies operating on a national 
scale. The index to these agencies 
covers fifty printed pages. Not less 
than one-tenth of this index refers to 
agencies doing some health work. 
This gives an idea of how wide is the 
scope of health work being done by 
national organizations; some of them 
employ few and others employ many 
workers. 

An organization like the American 
Red Cross, for instance, with local 
chapters extending through every part 


pacities. many of whom are public health 
The Children’ au, under the/ workers. 

Department of Labor, is headed by a The multitude of national organiza- 
trained and experienced social worker tions have developed more and more 
and most of its studies are made by a__ rapidly for the past twenty-five years 
staff made up largely of social workers. \ until there are now national organiza- 
The Women’s Bureau, the Bureau of |tions dealing with practically every 
Immigration-arid the Bureau of Labor | phase of public health. There are or- 
Statistics all offer many opportunities \ganizations for the hard of hearing, 
of asimilar kind. So, too, the Division [for labor legislation, for the study of 
of School Hygiene under the Bureau {the feeble-minded, industrial health, 
of Education, the Bureau of Standards, j|the blind, child hygiene, civic better- 
the Bureau of Mines in its safety work, ment, dietetics, hospitals, city plan- 
the United States Veteran’s Bureau, , ing, safety, health publicity, pediat- 
the Federal Board of Vocational Edu- | jrics, public health nursing, physical 
cation and most of the others do certain | education, nursing education, posture, 
types of work in which they need the | {school hygiene, social hygiene, cancer, 
services of the public health worker. tudent’s health, heart diseases, women 
vw public health work, child welfare, eye- 

VoLUNTEER AGENCIES ight conservation, dental prophylaxis, 
_ The opportunities with the unofficial ild study, international health, epi- 
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mental hygiene, disabled veterans, hos- 
pitals, research, dairy products, protec- 
tion of women and children in industry, 
recreation, occupational therapy, speech 
disorders, tuberculosis, health of the 
colored race, housing, codrdination of 
health work, health conference groups, 
etc. In some of these fields like child 
health there are several organizations 
engaged. Practically all of the many 


lorganizations covering these fields de- 


mand or rely entirely upon the services 
of the social worker with adequate 
health training. He has the widest 
kind of list from which to choose. 
No matter in what special field he may 
be interested, he will find one or more 
national agencies grappling with the 
problem. 

In addition to the organizations men- 
tioned are the insurance companies 
doing health work on a tremendous 
scale and the country’s many founda- 
tions, such as the Russell Sage, Rocke- 
feller, Commonwealth and others seek- 
ing high-grade social engineers with 
some knowledge of the health field. 

The opportunities for the woman 
social worker with nursing training 
far exceed the supply in the national 
as well as other fields—the opportuni- 
ties are practically unlimited. — wid 


Tue STATE bes gem 


Practically every state in the union 
has its health department more or less 
highly organized. While most of the 
departments are headed by medical 
men yet almost every department has 
some positions filled by well-trained 
public health workers without medical 
degrees. 

Other state departments like those 
having supervision of state institutions 
employ many trained social workers in 
various fields. 

In the field of voluntary effort pub- 
lic health agencies are rapidly develop- 
ing to meet health needs in the state 
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in much the same way that they have 
developed on a national basis. In the 
more progressive states it will be found 
that there are state agencies paralleling 
the most important of those in the na- 
tional field. Each one of these organi- — 
zations requires its quota of health 
workers. 

The field is a constantly broadening i 
one. As we are coming to realize more 
and more that the end results of social 
maladjustments can best be reduced by 
eradicating the causes that lead to the 
failure of so many people in their efforts 
to lead normal lives and to be self- 
supporting, more and more emphasis 
will be placed on measures to prevent 
physical and mental ill-health. The 
demand for people well trained in pre- 
ventive health measures will tend con- 
stantly to increase in the state as well 
as in the national field. 


Rurat Sections 
There is good reason to believe that 


social work’s greatest development in 
the future will be in small towns and 
rural communities. The rapid devel- 
opment of the public health movement 
during the past fifty years concerned 
itself largely with congested commu- 
nities. We are now turning ouratten- 
tion to the problems of the small town _ 
and the farming regions, but we have 


itself to the social workers of the pres- 
ent generation. Thedemand for public 
health workers willing to undertake to ps5 va 
work out the health problem in these 
sparsely settled and hitherto neglected A 
districts will in all probability develop 
faster than we can train men and 
women to meet the need. 

The recent reorganization of health 
work in the counties of Ohio shows 
that this development of rural health 
work is now well under way. Up until enue 
_— there were 2,150 health districts 
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in Ohio. ‘Every township board of 
trustees constituted a board of health. 
There were only five full-time health 
officers—the rest were part-time men 
with little or no qualifications and the 
type of health service was what migh 
be expected. Now there are eighty- 
eight general health districts over one 
half of which have full-time health com- 
missioners all at least reasonably well 
qualified. In the year, 1911, there 
were twenty-five public health nurses 
employed in nine cities of the state. 
' Today there are 654 nurses employed 
by the various local health districts. 
This gives an idea of how rapidly health 
work in the state and county field is 
expanding. It means a constantly 
increasing demand not only for nurses 


and physicians trained in pyblic health 


but for workers. a. 


MouNICIPALITIES 


In the city health department the 
most important positions usually re- 
quire men or women with medical de- 
grees. There are, however, important 
phases of the department work that are 
frequently not filled by physicians, for 
instance—sanitation, food inspection, 
vital statistics, nursing. In inspection 
work there are many positions in 
which social work training is especially 
valuable. 

By far the greatest opportunity for 
the public health worker is in the field 
of private effort in cities. There is 
scarcely a large city in the country that 
does not have a large number of pri- 
vate organizations engaged in health 
work. The tuberculosis society is 
perhaps the one most commonly found 
since the movement for the prevention 
of tuberculosis was one of the first to 
spread throughout the country until 
now even the smaller cities and towns 
have their tuberculosis leagues. In 
the cities where public health and social 


service have made the greatest ad- 
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vances, there are organizations wor 
on most of the more vital health prob- 
lems—child health, cancer, heart dis- 
eases, nutrition, housing, tuberculosis, 
mental hygiene, visiting nursing service, 
social hygiene, industrial health, dental 
work, etc. Each one of these offers 
opportunities to the trained health 
worker. Every large city has its hos- 
pitals with their need for hospital social 
workers. In many cities, large and 
small, special health demonstrations 
aimed to develop new methods of ap- 
proach are being carried on, such as the 
Framingham Demonstration, the Child 
Health Demonstration at Mansfield, 
Ohio, the New Haven Health Center, 
the Boston Health League, the Cape 
Cod Health Experiment, the East Har- 
lem Health Center in New York, the 
Demonstration in Monmouth County, 
New Jersey, and others of similar na- 
ture, requiring the services of social 
workers with good health training. 


OvuTLOoK IN THE or Pvusuc 
HEALTH 


It has been possible only to sug- 
gest the opportunities that open them- 
selves in the field of public health. 
Despite the fact that there are many 
thousands of public health workers in 
this country, the need especially for 
men and women possessing the right 
kind of personality, training and ex- 
ecutive ability far exceeds the supply. 
New pieces of work are constantly be- 
ing initiated and it is only after long 
search and with the greatest difficulty 
that the right type of worker can be 
found. Men and women who have 
made good find many offers of this sort 
seeking them. 

Salaries for public health workers are 
about the same as for social workers in 
other fields. For trained workers sal- 
aries range from $1,200 to $10,000 per 
year. The average for positions of 
lesser is about 
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$2,000, with the salaries paid to men 
slightly higher than those paid to 
women. Not many women receive 
more than $3,000 and not many men 
more than $5,000 a year.! _ 

With the formation of organizations 
to codrdinate health work in cities, in 
counties and in states going forward at 
a steady pace, with the tendency for 
tuberculosis societies to broaden their 
work to include other phases of public 
health, with the development of mental 
hygiene work only just getting started, 
with national foundations initiating 
fundamental pieces of health work in 
various parts of the country, with our 
rural sections and our newer states pre- 
senting almost untouched fields, it is 
safe to say that public health work is 
destined for a steady growth with con- 
stantly increasing opportunities for 
competent workers. 


EDUCATION 


It would require a paper of equal 
length to discuss in anything like a 
comprehensive way the opportunities 
open to social workers in the field of 
education. While perhaps not so great 


1 Based upon figures published by the National 
Social Workers’ Exchange. 
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as those in health yet the opportunities 
here are many and they are found in 
national and state work as well as in 
cities and towns. 

Social workers are needed for work 

with public school systems in their at- 
tendance departments, in departments 
verseeing the issuance of work certifi- 
‘ates, in vocation departments charged 
ith the function of helping pupils to 
d the vocations best suited to them, 
n psychological laboratories, in home 
isiting and in other fields. 
There are opportunities with vol- 
nteer agencies working with the prob- 
ems of Americanization, recreation, 
yisual education, the deaf, the feeble- 
inded, the blind, physical education, 
‘kindergartens, speech disorders, com- 
munity service and others similar in 
type. 

The limits of this paper are such as to 
permit only this very superficial state- 
ment merely suggestive of the many 
possibilities for social workers in the 
field of education.’ 


? Acknowledgment is hereby given to the 
National Health Council, the National Child 
Health Council, to the National Social Workers’ 
Exchange and to the American Red Cross for 
information used in the preparation of this paper. 
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NE of the clearest insights into 

the growing demand for trained 
workers in the field of public welfare 
may be gained from the study of the 
growth and development of modern 
cities. From the simple beginnings 
of executive, legislative, street, safety 
and a few other municipal services, 
with everywhere else private and 
voluntary efforts sufficing, our modern 
city has come to need scores of other 
activities and workers. Of these added 
activities a large portion may be classi- 
fied as municipal social services looking 
primarily toward the objectives which 
have been set forth in this volume for 
public welfare. A single typical ex- 
ample will illustrate. Detroit, be- 
ginning in 1824 with some bn 
classified services, may be repo in 


1921 as having ope 
nine.' And of the later - 


tivities more than one-half look toward 
increased services to the general public 
good, and specifically to equalizing 
opportunities for all of the citizens 
and the prevention and cure of social 
maladjustment and abnormalities. 
Some of the added services relating 
primarily to public welfare, in the 
order of their adoption, follow. Not 


until were the first official public 
welfare activities begun. 


Services Re_atep PRIMARILY TO 
Pustic WELFARE 
Outdoor 
Hospital of sick 
‘See “Increasing Activities and Increasing 
Costs” by L. D. Upson, National Municipal 


Positions for Trained Social Workers in the Field 
of Public Welfare 


By Howarp W. Ovum 


- 
; brite Kenan Professor of Sociology and Director of the School of Public Welfare, 
University of North Carolina 


oa 
Education of incorrigibles 
Free medical service 


Bathing beach 
Education of cripples 
Education of stammerers 
Charity registration 
be 


Playgrounds 

Nursing hares 
Medical inspection 
Housing inspection kin ite 
Venereal clinic 
Child clinic 
Education of blind 
Education of anaemic 
Social service 
Recreation camps 
Community centers 
Probation extension 
Maternity hospital 
Psychopathic 
City-planning of 
Women police 

Tuberculosis camp 
Prison farm 


Many other activities closely allied 
to public welfare through educational 
and health services may be listed. 
But the numbers cited are sufficient 
to indicate the large increase in posi- 
tions which must be filled, if the work 
be well performed, by trained social 
workers. 

In much the same way the story 
of continuous development in state 
governmental activities will reveal 
a similar need for trained leaders and 
workers. Much of the historical sig- 
nificance has been pointed out and 
much of the present tendency de- 
scribed in previous papers in this vol- 
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Positions For SociaL WoRKERS 


ume. The papers dealing with the 
training of professional social workers 
have pointed out important considera- 
tions in relation to the education of 
those whose positions are in the field 
of public welfare. The list of positions 
in private and voluntary social agencies 
that has been presented is a notable 
one. It remains only for this paper 
to point out specifically certain actual 
positions as they now exist in the 
state departments of public welfare. 

The list of titles given below, repre- 
senting a part of the actual positions 
that are now being filled in the state 
departments, should be considered 
in connection with the large lists 
suggested in the two preceding papers 
dealing with general voluntary agencies, 
and with agencies dealing primarily 
with public health and public educa- 
tion. They should be considered in 
relation to the scores of positions that 
must be filled in the state institutions 
for the socially deficient, the number 
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Commandant 
Commissioner of charities and corrections | 
Commissioner of public welfare 
Commissioner of public institutions 
Community worker 
Consulting expert So 
County agent a 
County superintendent of the poor © 
County superintendent of public welfare 
Deputy superintendent 
Departmental steward 
Director of division of state adult poor 
Director of division of state minor wards 
Director of labor and industry =~ 
Director of parole and domestic relations — 
Director of division of inspection 2 
Director of education and classification — 
District agent 
Executive director 
Executive secretary (state boards, de- 
partments, divisions) 
Field agent in 
Field deputy for men 
Field deputy for children 
Field deputy for women 
Field nurse 


and variety of which would constitute ng 
an entire story itself. The list that * 
follows is given, in alphabetical order, Inspector 
simply as gleaned from the roster of Investigator ir ; 
state departments. Junior police officer 
Judge juvenile court 
Types oF Postrions IN State De- Manager 
Assistant director (scores of divisions, Medicaladvisor i=, 
departments, bureaus) Office deputy 
Bacteriologist (special) Overseer of the poor apenas wk 
Biological chemist Z~ Parole officer The bi 
Biometrist Probation offices’ 
Chief social worker Psychoanalyst a 
Chief children’s agent Research agent = hs 
Children’s agent and special agent in- Secretary (state boards, departments, di- Wee 
dustrial accident commission visions) ate 
Children’s agent \~ Senior parole officer 
Child placing agent Special agent 
Child welfare agent Special agent for orphanages 


Clinical pathologist 
Collector 


Special investigator 
Statistician 


i 
a 
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? 
Stenographer and librarian 


Stenographer 


State agent 

Superintendent of child placing 

Superintendent of pardons and paroles 

Superintendent of charities 

Superintendent of charities and public 

welfare 

Superintendent of correctional institutions 

Superintendent of the 

Superintendent of prisons g- 

Supervisor of field service “pS 

Supervising steward 

Supervisor of institutional industries 


tients 


4 


ice 


4 

7 


With the simple cataloguing of types 

_ of positions in state departments 
comes to a close this discussion. It 
shows the trend and tendency toward 
a larger and better service for public 
welfare; it shows an amazing variety 
and irregularity; it shows an urgent 
need for more uniform and standard- 
ized methods; it shows the need for 
more study; and it constitutes an 
effective appeal for trained social 
workers and leaders through whom 

' the whole plan of public | welfare shal 
be perfected. ike 
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Kennan, Georce. E. H. Harriman, A 
Biography in Two Volumes. Pp. 421 
each. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1922. 


In one of his vivid narratives of Wall 
Street, Edwin LeFevre, in speaking of the 
great figures of the past, exclaims: ‘“‘The 
great Harriman, and who knows how great 
he was, isgone!” Mr. Kennan in these two 
bulky volumes attempts to show how great 
Mr. Harriman was. Biographies are gen- 
erally disappointing. They are usually, 
and, perhaps, necessarily prepared under 
the supervision and at the instigation of the 
family of the subject. Of necessity, there- 
fore, because of this inspiration and associa- 
tion, they are apt to take on a strongly 
apologetic character. The historian of 
twenty years from now will write of Mr. 
Harriman with appreciation and under- 
standing. The contemporary biographer 
seems obliged to apologize, explain, justify 
and vindicate. 

Mr. Kennan’s work contains a number 
of chapters which come under the general 
head of apologetics and which could prop- 
erly be omitted. He devotes an inordinate 
amount of time to the history of the Boys’ 
Club which Mr. Harriman founded and 
through which over 250,000 East Side New 
York boys have been helped. He also 
spends a great deal of time on Mr. Harri- 
man’s relief work at the time of the San 
Francisco Fire, upon the rescue of the Im- 
perial Valley from the Colorado River, upon 
the Alaskan expedition, and the Journey 
to the Far East. The attempt in these 
pictures is, apparently, to gain credit for 
Mr. Harriman as a philanthropist, a lover 
of his kind, and a patron of the sciences. 
All of this is very pathetic. These were the 
mere incidents of Mr. Harriman’s day’s 
work. It should not be necessary to prove 
that Mr. Harriman was a human being with 
perhaps more than the average amount of 
sympathy for misfortune and distress and 
with the power to alleviate and help which 
he freely exercised. As with the Boys’ 
Club, these incidents do credit to his heart, 
just as his ideal — life commends him 


Book 


but they do not assist in comprehending 
him as he was,—the leading constructive 
influence of his time. 

In the same way, the tedious narrative of 
the Roosevelt episode might have been 
omitted. This was generally understood 
at the time among thinking people (and the 
Harriman family are not likely to care for 
the opinions of others), to have had its 
origin in personal hatred of President 
Roosevelt for a man who was too big to be 
used and too outspoken to be quietly en- 
dured, at least by Mr. Roosevelt. The 
attack on the Harriman combination, un- 
fortunate in motive, and deplorable in 
method, failed. Why not pass it over in 
silence? The laborious apology for the 
Alton deal also belongs in the category of 
things pest left unsaid. It was merely a 
transaction, indefensible, measured by 
present standards, but considered entirely 
legitimate at the time. 

If these two volumes could be reduced to 
one and that one devoted to Mr. Harriman 
as a constructive financial influence, a real 
service would have been performed. Even 
as the matter now stands, the volumes are 
abounding with illuminating material upon 
the work of the greatest rebuilder in 
American History. 

The story of Mr. Harriman’s introduction 
into the railroad field by way of the 
Illinois-Central is well told. He explains 
that this same railroad in which he was for 
many years, contrary to common opinion, 
the dominating force, furnished the ground 
work for his extraordinary success with the 
Union and Southern Pacific. The connec- 
tion is clearly brought out and is a real 
contribution to financial history. The 
story of his forcing his way into the Union- 
Pacific reorganization, and of his complete 
domination of Union-Pacific policy against 
the dislike and suspicion of his associates is 
well told. The picture of his construction 
achievements in the railway field is under- 
drawn. Much more space should have 
been devoted to it. An important and 


interesting contribution is the discussion of 
the events leading up to the Northern- 
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Pacific Panic. It clearly appears from Mr. 
Kennan’s volumes that the charge under 
which Mr. Harriman’s reputation for 
sound judgment suffered, that he failed to 
secure control of the voting stock of the 
Northern-Pacific and to realize that the 
preferred stock could be retired through the 
control of the common, is shown to be 
entirely unfounded. It was not Harriman 
who failed to secure control of the common 
stock but his associate, Mr. Schiff, who on 
his own responsibility, set aside Mr. Har- 
riman’s order to purchase stock for the com- 
plete control of the Northern-Pacific. Mr. 
Schiff was acting on what he considered to 
be good legal advice—that the control made 
up of both classes of stock would be effec- 
tive. Mr. Harriman had the same advice 
but decided not to act upon it, and only one 
of his frequent attacks of illness prevented 
him from accomplishing his purpose. 

The Stuyvesant Fish episode is well told 
and the space given to this unsavor¢ inter- 
lude is necessary, since criticism of Mr. 
Harriman in this connection more quickly 
touched his reputation than any other. 
Fish was a popular man, Harriman was not. 
He could endure the imputation of being a 
malefactor of great wealth, a colossus of 
railroads, he could stand the charge that he 
planned to be railroad dictator of the United 
States. All of these might be considered as 
compliments. In his treatment of Stuyve- 
sant Fish, however, he has been held up to 
the public as a man who forgot friendship 
and who was guilty of gross ingratitude. 
Mr. Kennan’s discussion of this subject 
leaves nothing to be desired. It shows that 
the opposition to Fish in the IIlinois- 
Central originated in merited criticism of 
his action as President of the Company. It 
also shows, a fact unknown at the time, that 
Mr. Harriman in order to save the credit of 
the Illinois-Central and also, no doubt, out 
of consideration for Mr. Fish, personally 
made him a loan of $1,200,000 on security 
not of the best, and carried this loan for 
several years until Mr. Fish could repay 
it. It was characteristic of Mr. Harriman 
that he did not use this fact during the 
controversy which ensued. 

Of greater interest, in fact, the most 
dramatic touch in the two volumes, is the 
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The picture of Mr. Harriman sitting quietly 
before the fire in the Morgan Library, 
pondering the problem presented by the 
impending collapse of a great property, 
weighing the ultimate consequences of dis. 
aster and finally deciding, against the 
advice of his friends, to advance the $5,. 
500,000 necessary out of his personal re- 
sources, doing so the following day from 
a sick bed, and by this single courageous 
act, turning the tide of business reaction, is 
well drawn. Nothing more vivid or il 
luminating of the character of a great man 
has ever been sketched. It was perhaps the 
most typical act of a brilliant career. 

Mr. Kennan’s two volumes have many 
shortcomings. The salvation of the Erie, 
however, redeems them from mediocrity. 


Miner, Joun Rice. Tables of 1—r* and 
V1-—r for use in partial correlation and 
in trigonometry. Pp. 49. Price, $1.50, 
paper, $1.00. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1922. 


This pamphlet will be of great assistance 
to scientists in any field who are using the 
partial correlation analysis. A great draw- 
back to the use of this important tool has 
been the tedious character of the calcula- 
tions. Dr. Miner’s tables supply values of 


V 1—r and 1-—r for each value of the co- 
efficient of correlation from r=.0001 to 
r =.9999. 

A table of the values of 1—r for all 
values of r to three decimal places has pre- 
viously been available in Pearson’s Tables 
for Statisticians and Biometricians, and 4 
very brief table of values of V1—r* was 
published by Holbrook Working in the 
American Statistical Association Quarterly 
for June 1921. Neither of these tables 
were sufficient, however, because of their 
restricted scope; and the more extended 
tables of Dr. Miner will, therefore, be wel- 
comed by every statistician. The printing 
of the new tables has been done well, in 
heavy type, clear and legible. By their 
aid, the amount of calculation necessary to 
obtain multiple correlation coefficients and 
equations will be greatly reduced and the 
possibility of errors in calculation thereby 


story “ the salv. ation of the Erie, in 1908. greatly decreased. 
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The Economic Resources of Italy: Their 
Development During the Last Twenty-five 
Years and Their Present Condition. 
Published by the “Credito Italiano,” 
Milan, 1920. 


This work is in two large volumes remark- 
able for the quality of the workmanship and 
for their beauty. 

Volume One is in two parts, the first 
being a description of the economic growth 
of Italy in recent years, and the second a 
set of panoramic views of the principal 
towns of Italy of economic and maritime 
importance. Each of the cities is pictured 
by a reproduction of an old wood cut and 
by a modern photograph. Volume Two is 
a collection of about 250 photographs illus- 
trating Italian economic life in its various 


The volumes were published in com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the foundation of the “‘Credito Italiano,” 
one of the largest of the Italian banks, 
whose growth has been contemporaneous 
with that of the modern economic Italy. 


Voet, Paut L. Church Coéperation in 
Community Life. Pp. 171. Price, $1.00. 
New York: The Abingdon Press, 1921. 


The rural church has been made the sub- 
ject of many treatises in the last few years, 
but in all this literature it would be hard to 
find more condensed wisdom and practical 
counsel than Mr. Vogt has put into this 
little volume. It presents a definition of 
Christianity much more satisfactory than 
can be found in many theological works and 
a program of Christian action based upon 
wide and carefully measured experience. 
By “church codperation” the author refers 
chiefly to the codperation of organized 
religious groups with other organizations in 
the community; he is only secondarily con- 
cerned with church codperation in the sense 
of federation. By “community” he means 
“that aggregation of people, the majority 
of whose local interests have a common 
center.” By “rural” he means all com- 
munities numbering less than 2,500 popula- 
tion. Of the rural task of the church he 
gives a definition arrived at by a conference 
of country ministers: “‘the nurture and 
development of all phases of human welfare 
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and thinking of the people are related to 
matters which pertain to material natural 
resources.” Consulting the census of 1920, 
one finds that the communities of less than on 
2,500 inhabitants include 48.1 per cent of the © ‘in 
population in the United States. Here the 
is a measure of the rural task of the church. 
The author disposes of the well-known 
argument for a purely individualistic reli-_ 
gion in a few forceful sentences. Recog- ‘ees 
nizing the primary importance of an in- sf . 
dividual religious experience, he points out _ 
that it takes more than mere conversion 
person by person to christianize a com- __ 
munity. “Custom, convention, fashion, 
public opinion and other group influences 
go far to determine what individual thought 
and action will be in any given group. 
When it is understood that the mind ‘and 
the character of the individual can be | 
influenced in as many ways as there are | 
social contacts and when the means of — 
approach through all these contacts is 


understood, then the effectiveness of the 
church will be immeasurably increased.” 
He relates how a contribution of $400 Bee Hi 
toward the support of a village pastor led to _ > 
the organization of a club which now num- wn 
bers 225, and which has been responsible for ae be 
the establishment of a national bank which = 
secured $170,000 in deposits during the 
first six months, for carrying through a af 
street-paving enterprise and for the con-— 
solidation of five rural schools. a 
The rural problem that the church faces 
is first an economic problem, yet it im- eh 
mediately resolves itself into moral terms. ie ae 
The author laments the gradual growth in ay 
America of a landed aristocracy which . 
results in forcing an increasing number of © 
tenant farmers into a position of economic — ‘va 
dependence. He recognizes the political 
consequences of this situation, but they do 


in those communities where the general life 2 ¥ 


the wage earners have become class-con-_ Le 
scious. “This may be Bolshevism, but 
it is, it is a fact in American life, and we — af x 
may as well adjust ourselves to handling the % fae 
situation wisely instead of lamenting the “aa, 
passing of the system of individual repre- Ee + 
sentation which was the basis on which © 
American government was founded.” a 
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Mr. Vogt is emeng those who lay stress on 
the function of the church as a community 
center. He does not share the fears of 
many social workers that the churches, 
unmindful of their limitations due to 
sectarianism, will undertake to perform 
community functions quite beyond their 
powers. He points to the ready response 
of the people of rural communities to com- 
munity church building enterprises as evi- 
dence that they want the church to exercise 
this kind of leadership. He calls for a 
close association on the part of the churches 
with community agencies, for constructive 
comity between the churches, and adds 
that “until the two great branches of the 
Christian Church—Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism—learn to coiperate in their 
service to the community, the religious 
forces of America cannot present a united 
front in rendering the service that belongs 
peculiarly to them.” It is interesting to 
note that almost simultaneously with the 
publishing of this useful little volume a new 
form of codperation has been developed 
between the Federal Council of Churches 
and the National Catholic Welfare Council 
in dealing with great industrial problems. 
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